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MAINE LIQUOR LAW DEBATE. 


Severa thousand citizens having as- 
sembled at an early hour,the committees on 
behalf of the disputants respectively con- 
curred in the selection of Doct. Manners, 
a distinguished senator of New Jersey, to 
preside, assisted by Hon. Jonathan Pickle 

—, as Vice Presidents. Thirty 
minutes alternately were fixedas the time 


to be oceupied by each speaker. Thel'The pamphlet issued by Mr. Beebe is 
report of the joint committee was sanc-l/unfair and inconclusive, and slanderous to 
tioned by the disputants and cordiallyla Jarge portion of the citizens of this 
— to by the meeting. b lcountry. We avow it as a fact established 
t 10 o’clock, A. M., the discussion wasi|hy the history and experience of man in 
wees by a few appropriate remarks from|liai] ages that the moderate use of alcoholie 
@ honorable chairman, relative to thelldrinks leads to the immoderate use. 


importance of the issue involved and theiWhen intoxicating drinks were introduced 
general interest excited thereby throughoutinto England the government was com- 
the Union, closing with a complimentary pelled to prohibit them by force of law. 
allusion to the polemics, and an earnest|'The same was the case in Ireland, Scot- 
commendation of good order and decorum.|iand, Holland and Germany. The mode- 


whieh he'trusted would render his dutiesirate use led to such-immoderate use that 


ight and agreeable, and the discussion|the public. men.began to fear. for the 
table and pleasing. He then imtro-lirelfare of their country. Just as’ they 
ueed, as the first speaker, Rev. Mr.Ihave been introduced in the various parts 
McNetr, who spoke as follows: . of Africa and Asia, the same results have 
Tt was a wise expression of Job, O/'lfollowed. It has been laid down by phil- 
that mine enemy would write @ book! andijanthropists and philosophers that the use 
of alcoholic drinks tends to debase the 
feelings and destroy the happiness of man. 


Never can we, if we are to draw our con- 
book; and one which abounds in errors,iclusions from the evidences of the past, 
lse reasoning and bad logic, ashe shouldidestroy the evils of drinking until we 
mdeayor to show; for it was his intention|jidestroy the cause itself. This can be done 
to make it the subject of his remarks in| 


able to show that the statements and rea- 
soning by which that end was sought to be 
attained, are erroneous, he should thereby 
vindicate that Jaw, and maintain his posi- 
tion in this argument. 


There is no way in which a man puts 
himself so completely into the hands of an 
dyersary as in writing an incorrect book. 
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law is right in principle if not in details. 
Tt is the best thathas yet been devised for 
the prevention of drunkenness. We are 
doubtful whether we shall be protected in 
our rights until we have the Maine law or 
something similar. I have a right to 
demand protection against midnight ag- 
gression. Buta few months since myself 
and family were alarmed in the dead of 
night by the hideous bellowing of a drunken 
brawler, who made the hills re-echo with 
his bacchanalian shouting. He approached 
my dwelling and invaded my premises; 
and came thumping upon the door of m 
house demanding to be admitted and threat- 
ening to break m. My family were awa- 
kened from their quiet slambers and terri- 
fied by his horrid and profane blasphemy 
and threats ; and when I went to open the 
door f found the brawler armed with a 
great club, but he was so stupified with 
rum that he sank down from exhaustion 
and remained there until the sun rose high 
in the heavens. Have I not a right to be 
protected against outrages of this char- 
acter ? 
I will relate another case that occurred 
in the family of Mr. McElrath (one of 
the proprietors of the New York Tribune) 
about three yearsiago. The family were 
at er country residence and Mr. McH. 
was absent, when they were awakened in 
the night by a noise at the kitchen window. 
There being none but females about the 
house they went and fastened the doors 
connecting with the kitchen, as well as 
they could, although conscious they could 
not make them invulnerable to the assaults 
of the burglar. They continued to hear 
the noise at the window, which was finally 
forced open, and they heard the midnight 
assassin enter’ the kitchen and stumble 
around in search of the door by which he 
might get into their apartments. One of 
the ladies, who was naturally of a very 
frail and nervous constitution, was so ter- 
rified as to be quite overcome, and she 
never recovered from the shock given her 
by the fright; but, providentially, the 
_ intruder was ‘so intoxicated that he coul 
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not find the door, and after stumbling about 
awhile in the dark, he sank down into a 
drunken sleep or torpid stupor, in which he 
remained until the dawn of day enabled 
the inmates of the house to flee to a place 
of safety. When assistance had been 
obtained to eject the aggressor, it was 
ound he had pried the kitchen window 
open with a bowie-knife, and thus narrowly 
had those ladies escaped assassination. 
Other cases might be referred to of a 
similar character, showing the evil results 
of intemperance, and we know of no way 
to guard against them except by enacting 
the Maine law for the purpose. He would 
now read from Mr. Beebe’s pamphlet, and 
show the specious sophisms employed in 
opposition to the enactment of such a law. 
[Mr. McNeir here read the first paragraphs 
of the pamphlet as follows :] ; 
‘The virtue of temperance in eating, drinking, ex- 
ercise and repose, as well as in anything else to which 
we are accustomed, none will question or dispute. 
Excess in everything is, to a greater or less extent, 
injurious, and the enemy of the true enjoyment of any 
pleasuro, luxury, or blessing. -Whatever pleasure or 
enjoyment may be produced.by moderate use .or in- 
dulgence in any drink, diet, or practice, intemperance 
or excess will convert into bane and misery. This is 
neither more nor less true relative to spirituous or 
other beverages, than as to anything olse. The same 
drink or diet which, when moderately indulged in, 
will be pleasurable to the taste and beneficial to the 
health, will, if moderately used, cloy and become 
loathsome, and, like the beautiful fm of Sodom 
turn to ashes upon the lips, while, at the same time, 
instead of promoting health, it will generate disease 
and ape Thesame amount ofeither, however, which 
would be moderate and healthful to one person, would 
be excessive and hurtful to another, of different con- _ 
stitution and temperament. Indeed, that which is 
alatable and nourishing to one person may be abso- 
utely insipid and injurious to another. Drugs or me- 


dicines, for instance, the administration of which 
would speedily restore a ‘patient suffering under the 
y another, 


everest malady, to sound health, if taken 
laboring under a different though less dangerous dis- 
ease, would soon consign him to an untimely graye. 
From these reflections it is evident that every one who 
has reached the years of maturity, must choose for 
himself such diet and drink as he may desire, or deem 
best my his welfare and happiness. For this 
Pp’ @ is endowed by his Creator with reason to 
gui e, and certain tastes or instincts to direct him ; 
the free exercise of which is among his ‘ natural ina- 
lionable rights,’ with which his fellow-men or govern- 
ment have no right to meddle, and with which noi 
but tyrants, or conceited and misguided fanatics would 
_— to ores on et 

| It may be urged in reply, that the natural tastes or 
instincts of men are not infallible, and that many do 
ot heed the light of, reason implanted wit rs 
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and that frequently they are injured by excess, orb 
the use of that which is phogether unfitted for them. 
This is true with it bee to spirituous liquors ; but i 
no less true in reg to diet, exercise, bathing, busi- 


portion, if not a vast majority of the most 

respectable and intelligent citizens of our 
ein: g country. While all sensible and good men - 

ae ee ecedt ee regret the existence of intemperance and 

vloegees Yet, who would think of or advoeate laws,iall other evils among us, we may and do 

he enforced by fine or imprisonment, for regulating}idiffer widely as to the remedy best adapted 


‘and h hall eat, th tent t A A 
Which be shill Vekrextscice and of what kind it shalllto their correction, andthe extent to which 
government shall interfere with the free 


be, how ee wea he shall bathe, and whether in 
cold, action of its citizens. A new lawhas been 


crate h or baci aeey Fi oboe A ne pat 
Si 8 engage in—how many hours per day anc 5 és 

how hard he shall labor ; and what portionof time hejjadopted in the State of Maine, with the 
an sr anh doy itn nlfayowed objet of suppressing the nant 
, facture and sale of spirituous liquors, and 
thereby banishing the evils arising from 
their intemperate use. We are here to 


Sense inlaws regulating all these affuirs, as in reg- 
ulating the kinds of drink a man shall take, an 
in what state of bodily health or disease ho shall take’ 
one law repay ener ie State ot a, discuss the issue, whether that law is wise 
and essential lopted in chusetts an ode c : cat oft Tale 
prabides an office in each town to deal out{(@2@ Just in principle, and whether it is 
spirituous liquors, the incumbents of ‘which are ap-caleulated to accomplish its professed ob- 
inted State officers, to determine who only shallillieet—whether it is compatible with the 
Bask iictbcons liquors, and when and of what kind jj betelit d Lie dherta ff 
Why not with equal propriety appoint commissaries|JUSt Tights and reasonable liberties of free- 
in every town to regulate tho kind and the quantityi{men, or whether it is unjusty oppressive 
iva we oheraiptghae Spartan Ry geo pestertand tyrannical, and tends to more evil than 
citizen? Hydropathian professors’ to prescribe the|igood. This being the issue, the Reverend 
kind and frequency of bathing ‘or washing? Over ligentleman’s pathetic declamation and de= 
sders and dadhinastots, to select a business employment}{/° oo 38 : 2 
for each individual, and apportion to him the amount nunclation upon intemperance is as irrela~ 
of labor he shall pave and how he shall dispose of vent to this discussion as it is idle and 
em ee oy hte superfluous, since all.are as well aware as 
Now it has been shown that the temper-/ithe gentlemen himself that drunkenness is 
ate use of alcoholic drinks leads to their}, folly and an evil, and no one either here 
intemperate use, and all the evils conse-ior elsewhere disputes or denies the uni- 
quent thereto.—When did diet, bathing,Iversally conceded fact. The gentleman 
business pursuits, or idleness produce such might as well argue that disease and suffer- 
evils? Never. There is thenno analogy ing were misfortunes, and work himself 
between the cases that are thus compared ,flinto a phrenzy under the fanciful supposi- 
and the reasoning based upon its predica-iljon that somebody differed from him. 
tion is inconclusive and erroneous. || A pamphlet recently issued by me, in 
ye President here announced that opposition to the Maine law, has been in- 
alf an hour had been occupied by thelfrroduced as the subject-of discussion ‘here 
speaker who gave way, and G. J. Berne to-day, with mingled expressions of sym- 
took the stand and spoke as follows :] pathy for my being placed in the position. 
_ Mr. President and Fellow Citizens: Iidesired by Job for bis enemy, and boast- 
regard and appreciate the virtue of tempe-| jings over the advantage to be derived there- 
ince in all things no less highly than thelffrom by my opponent. Let it be remem- 
ibered, however, that “it is not for him 
i 9 ’ 


verend gentleman who has preceded] 
me; while Tas deeply deplore the evilsjiwho putteth on the armor to: boast; but 
ing from intemperance, as well as from|)for him that taketh it off? I hold myself 
y other causes incident to the imporfece| prepared to sustain every statement and 


asiiargument contained in that pamphlet. Tt 
jwas prepared with some care and reflee- 
gi of a law justly deemed}ftion, and I believe it to be correct in tie ; 


annical by a very large*particular; and that in every neigh 
\ 


‘be the means of its more general introduc- 
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hood where it is properly administered i 
will prove itself what it professes to be, 
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occasionally, if necessary, turning aside to 
vindicate the pamphlet from unjust as- 


“ A Sure Cure for the Tetotal Mania and\persions; if he shall choose to continue to 


a Quietus for the Maine Liquor Law.” 
So far from realizing the disadvantage of 
my position from its production, asimagin- 
ed by my opponent, I am very thankful to 
him for bringing it to the attention of this 
meeting, which my own modesty might not 
have permitted me to do; but since he has 
done so, | will state that there are a few 
hundred copies here upon the ground, for 
sale at 12 cts. per copy ; ‘$1 for ten copies} 
or $8 per hundred; and should they not 
prove sufficient for exterminating the Maine 
law fever, any, additional quantities may be 
received by mail, postage paid, upon wri- 
ting to me, at Middletown, Orange County, 
New York. 

I will remind my learned opponent, 
however, that my pamphlet is not the sub- 
ject appointed for this discussion. In the 
colloquy between him and myself at the 
close of a meeting held at this place, a few 
days since, which I had addressed in op- 
position to the Maine Liquor Law—in 
which the appointment for this debate, 
originated—nothing was said relative to 
the pamphlet. This vast assemblage have 
not convened to hear it discussed ; for very 
few of them had ever heard of it, although 
T hope the gentleman’s reference to it may 


tion, and induee every one to procure a 
copy which they can read at their leisure, 
and thus relieve him from further trouble 
in reading it. The assembled thousands 


than promote the morality, happiness and|k 
T 


make it the subject of his discourse. 
our audience haye not come here for the 
purpose of hearing the pamphlet debated, 
however, I would suggest that the gentle- 
man postpone his strictures thereon, to 
some other occasion, and proceed directly 
to the issue of the Maine law, or else at 
once frankly acknowledge that he deems 
it untenable, or himself unable to defend 
it. I am informed that he has heretofore 
been constant in its laudation ; and let him 
now acknowledge his error, or come up 
boldly to its defence, as he is expected to 
do ; and if defeated let him leave the field 
with his colors flying, rather than furl or 


strike them at the outset of the battle. I 
will agree that he shallappoint any number 
f meetings to harangue upon the pamphlet, 
which I am willing he shall do in my ab- 
sence, as I deem it capable alone of with- 
standing all he may be able to say; and 
if he will fairly read it through. once a 
year, to his congregation, he shall be wel- 
come to preach upon it throughout the re- 
mainder of that period, and I will abide 
the verdict of his hearers. 
Every intelligent citizen is aware that 
the great point of difference between the 
ada Whi? law of Maine and those of other 
states, is that it assumes to prohibit the 
temperate use of spiritous liquors, by pre- 
venting their manufacture and sale; and 
appoints a state salesman in each town tc 
act as guardian for the whole communit 
and only allow them such quantities of 
liquor and at such times as he shall deem 
proper for purposes prescribed by the pre- 
umption of a majority of those citizens 
who happened to be members of the legis- 
lature at the time of the enactment of the 
law. Whereas ‘the present laws of New 


re welf 
and even 
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the power to get drunk, by making it theljwhich they will not surrender until they 
duty of town officers’ to ‘post habitualliare crayen and debased, enough to submit 
-drankards and forbid/all ‘persons from sell+to the most servile degradation, In the 
‘ing ‘or giving them: liquor, under severelllanguage of the great Magna Charta of 
‘penalties. ‘The laws of every state in thellour liberties; our national Declaration of 
Union provide for the preservation of thell|Independence, ‘All men are created free 
‘public peace ; and wherever those laws|land equal, and endowed by their Creator 
‘are violated, whether by drunken or sober|llwith certain inalienable rights. Among 
men, there are proper penalties applicablelithese are life, liberty and the. pursuit of 
sb complaint. ‘The time-honored laws!happiness.”” Hvery citizen of a free gov- 
all civilized communities, sanctioned by|ernment has a right to pursue happiness in 
the wisdom of ages, the justice of whichilhis own way, and according to his own 
all acknowledge, provide proper adequatelljudgment, tastes and inclinations, so long 
remedies for the prevention of habitualljas he does not invade or endanger the 
drunkenness, or the squandering of prop-jlequal rights of his fellow citizens. Every 
erty thereby, and for the orderly conductiiperson of. common sense knows that it is 
of all citizens, drunk or sober ; and our'linot an invasion of the rights of any one 
state laws, based upon the old English li-ifor another to eat or drink whatever he 
eense laws, require retailers of spiritous|imay deem proper, so long as he does not 
liquors to enter into bonds with proper se-||become disorderly. The Maine law treats 
¢urities, conditioned that they shall'at nojthe whole community as imbeciles and 
time suffer their houses to become disor-|liplaces all citizens upon a’ level with idiots, 
derly, under the severest penalties. — Let|lmaniacs or drunkards, requiring a guardian- 
our present salutary laws be enforced and|iship to direct them’ in their drinks, and is 
intemperance will be as fully suppressedjjtherefore as disgraceful to a people as itis 
as it is possible for it to be through thelltyrannical, oppressive and intolerable. 
agency of law. Since ample remedies arel|Notwithstanding the false reports of its 
provided by our present laws for the pre-joperation in Maine, it never has been and 
vention of drunkenness and disorder, whyjinever can be enforeed among freemen. 
do not our total abstinence friends who arel/The attempt to enforce it will ever be at- 
so clamorous over the evils of intemper-ltended by resistance, rebellion and blood- 
ance cease their idle declamation, and setlished ; and the occasional infliction of its 
themselves about the enforcement of thoselliseverites ‘in isolated cases will have no 
laws in all the numerous cases of their vio-ltendency to diminsh the consumption of 
lation which they profess to be cognizant|liquors. On the contrary we learn. from 
of? If there is not moral virtue or cour-|lithe most authentic and disinterested sources 
age enongh among them or in the commu-|that there is more liquor sold stealthily in 
nity to enforce’ our present laws, the pro-||Portland and other towns where fanaticism 
pe of which we all acknowledge, whatiholds a temporary ascendancy, than ever 
folly to suppose that more stringent andjibefore ; while, in most towns and neighbor- 
severe laws, contrary tothe judgment of'lhoods of Mainc, Massachusetts and Rhode 
half or more than half. the community,|l[sland, where it has been enacted, liquor 
| be more thoroughly enforced, in thejjis sold openly, as usual ; and it needs but 
of such a powerful opposition! Tem-little foresight.to perceive that it will soon 
and respectable men, if possessed|be repealed by the legislatures of those 
states, or become a dead letter by com- 
el\mon sufferance, or be set aside by judicial 
ecisions, as a violation of the constitu- 
ional rights of citizens. = cated 
My Reverend opponent desires the en- 


“ Irishman, who, observing a disturbance in 
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The thunders roared—the lightnings flash’! 
nd granny’s tea-pot went tosmash! = 

Should the gentleman ever again be sub- 
jected to such a horrible outrage, I will 
here inform him, without charging a coun- 
sel fee, that the present laws of his own 
state afford ample remedies for such and 
all similar disturbances. He has but to 
enter his complaint before a-justice of the 
peace, and the aggressor will meet with the 
terrible retribution merited by his heinous 
offence, without any aid from the Maine 
law. 

With regard to the case in the family of 
Mr. McElrath, according to the statement 
of the gentleman, it was an exceedingly 
fortunate circumstance, that the burglar 
had imbibed so freely previous to his at- 
tempted outrage that he was unable to ac- 
complish it.» He had doubtless planned 
the burglary in his sober moments, as all 
such outrages are planned and executed if 
at all; and had any law been in force which 
could have kept him from procuring liquor, 
the lives of those ladies might have fallen 
victims to it. 

A man while intoxicated is incapable of 
committing most of the worst crimes; and 
is apt to make bungling work of it if he 
attempts any outrage. For my own part, 
I never knew any full grown sensible per- 
son much afraid of a drunken man. It is 
easy to get out of his way, if he cannot 
be easily managed by mildness or force. 
The most serious evils are to be appre- 
bended from bad men in the full possession 
of their faculties and powers. Although 
intemperatice is an evil to be deplored and 
discouraged by all good men, the attributing 
of almost all, or, indeed, any considerable 
portion of crime thereto is erroneeus, but 
the phantasy of a heated imagination or a 
deluded mind! Intemperancein anything _ 
is an evil carrying its own punishment to 
its victim: It is a violation of the law of 
nature, invariably accompanied by its ap- 
propriate penalty, which is felt throughout 
the system of the fetebay disdabgd By 
Our Creator has apportioned the retribu- 
tion to the folly, by the sure laws of nature 


actment of the Maine law in New Jersey 
for the better preservation of the public 
peace ; but instead of subserving this end, 
in all cases where it has been attempted to 


enforce that law or similar ones, the most 
embittered. animosities, outrages and re- 
venge have been the result—persecution, 
bloodshed, litigation and imprisonment are 
its legitimate offspring, as may be learned 
from the history of the restrictive laws of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and of the 
Fifteen Gallon law of Massachusetts, and 
of the ‘‘no license” laws of New York, 
New Jersey, and other states, all of which, 
after having converted comparatively 
peaceable communities into a condition of 
society resembling pandemonium itself, 
were necessarily abandoned and repealed 
for the restoration of the peace and wel- 
fare which they had destroyed. The idea 
of the imposition of the Maine liquor law 
upon us by the fiery zealots of the tetotal 
fanaticism, under the pretence of promot- 
ing the public peace, is like that of the 


the street, rushed into the crowd, brand- 
ishing his shillaleh and exclaiming, Pace / 
pace! be jabers, Pil have pace, if L-have to 
fight for it! 
The gentleman informs us that the tran 
quility of his family was once disturbed in 
the dead of the night by the brawling of a 
drunkard, and from the pathetic cadences 
in which he commenced the narration of 
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sick and dying. Then the public have a 
right to take the matter in hand and sup- 
press them. But I shall not be driven 
|trom my purpose~of reviewing this pam- 
phlet. Ishall proceed to read another 
extract from it. ‘‘ O that mine adversary 
had written a book ?? In continuation of 
what 1 before read from his pamphlet, Mr 
Beebe goes on as follows : 
_ ** Should the sapient legislators of Maine, or other 
States adopting its new law, be inclined to profit by 
our suggestions, and extend the principles which they 
have adopted as a basis of legislation to the matters 
ito which we haye alluded, they will be but a small 
|way upon the new sphere of legal operations upon 
which they have entered. They will next have to 
make war against Tea and Tobacco—and who can 
icture the terrible onslaugh upon tho tea-pots, snuff 
oxes, pipes and pigtail?” - 

Now, when did tea and tobacco, even if 
used to the greatest excess, ever have the 
effect to produce mania a potu? When 
did they ever make men as wicked as 
Cain? When did ever tea, coffee, or 
tobacco, in their worst effects, tend to 
make men go abroad and make the hill§ 
reécho with their blackguard shouting ? 
Does tea, coffee, or tobacco ever make a 
man commit suicide ?~ But we will pursue 
this beautiful reasoning a little further 
Mr. Beebe goes on, in his pamphlet, to say: 


implanted within our systems. He hag 
not left it for men to mete out retribution 
for the excessive indulgence of appetite, 
by their fellows. Men are not perfect, 
and some will violate well known physical 
laws, and like the fool “ pass.on and are 
nished ;” but while we may regret their 
ally, and even volunteer friendly advice, 
still we have no right forcibly to interfere, 
and prescribe to them what or how much 
they shall eat or drink so long as they do 
not interfere with the rights of others, or 
until they lose possession of their faculties 
and the power to take care of themselves. 
‘The gentleman asks when diet, bathing 
idleness and business pursuits produced} 
such evils as the use of spiritous liquors ? 
T answer that from each of these causes 
more deaths probably occur than from 
the drinking of spiritous liquors. Thou- 
sands die annually from gluttony, and im- 
proper dict, accidental drowning, and im- 
proper bathing, from want of exercise, 
bas unhealthy and dangerous business 
vocations &¢., while many more become 
diseased, decrepit and lose the use of their 
limbs from the same causes. The conclu- 
sion is therefore inevitable, as stated in 
the extract read from my pamphlet, that 
if it be right for government to interfere 
with the drinks of its citizens for the pro- 
tection of their health, it is equally so in 
all these cases. The analogy is therefore 
perfectly correct, the cases are entirely, 
parallel, and the reasoning altogether cor- 
rect and conclusive. 
[Thé President here announced that 
the half hour had expired, and Mr. 
MeNerr again took the stand.] 


| 


“‘ When these shall have been overcome, vanquish- 
ed, consumed and consigned to the tombs of the ca 
ulets, it will next be necessary to investigate the 
costumes and apparel of the community—as thousands 
jof fair ladies have been hurried from the world by the 
use of thin shoes, an awful picture of the reform 


W)Was seen the ‘‘ tripping of the light fantastiv toe.” 
But if we step from the street and parlor to the toilet 
ooms of the fair ones of our land, we must there 
ibehold a government official necessarily in attendance 
‘to draw their corset-strings,: and see that the law in 
lsuch caso made and provided against tight lacing be 


v% : ; 
Rev. Mr. McNerr replied as follows: pot. violated. Indeed, we fear that under the new 
; ysystem of legal reform and govenmental vigilance 


Will a loud iingh or a short laugh tend| over the health of the community, the delicate belles 
to. elicit the truth? Is there any argu-|of our peialopeble ciesles, wend be escorted by ie 
fasted i 2 4 3g-(}Stern officers of the law from the soothing strains o: 
ment in witty sayings that provoke 2 rik [oboe pianos, and luxury of soft erect bine, 
‘ing laugh? Though ped may please the} softs, and rockers, to the unearpeted Kithen, and st 
a i ill ¢] ~|t0 peeling potatoes, and learning the use of the wash- 
GAP RORO EAT OS SAF | tu and forabbing-brush As cleanliness is one of the 
},most indispensable essentials to health, under the now 

system of legal reform and health superintendence, 

s, break the¥¢ shall also expect to see knights of the soap and 


aR ehs UE “jj towel, perambulating our strects to catch the * great 
and. disturb thellwntwashed democracy,” a give them per force, & 


4 


a 
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thorough scouring—followed, of course, by knights of 
less degree, with comb and brush, to kill the vermin 


The gentleman says we shall next have 
to make war on thin shoes, corsets and tight 
lacing, and who can picture the result ? 
Whenever did thin. shoes and tight lacing 
haye the effect of bringing their victims 
to the same level as those who have been 
ruined by indulgence in strong drink! 
When have these things eyer had the ef- 
rect of giving women mania a potu, and 
causing them to beat their husbands to 
death, and to consume their, property ? 
I do not know whether the gentleman is 
married or not; but if so, would he not 

far rather his wife should wear thin shoes 
than become beastly drunk? Is this good 
logic? The gentleman must be deficient 
in his knowledge of rhetoric; for accord- 
ing to Campbell, when a writer institutes 
an analogy between things dissimilar in 
character, he weakens rather than strength- 
ens his argument. He goes on to' say: 
“<Tf however, the right of legislative action in the 
matter of spiritous liquors be claimed on the ground 
of morality, the principle sought to be established is 
if possible, still more absurd. Morality is not the; 
work of legislation or physical force—it must sprin 
from the internal impulse of the heart or be inculeated 
by Isindness and persuasion. If a man be foolish, 
enough to injure himself by the use of spirituous li- 
nors, opium, or tobacco, he is punished by the un- 
failing laws of nature ; for he feels the painful effect 
of his abuse throughout his entire bn Although 
wetay lament his weakness and folly, we have no 
right to interfere with him unless he does something to 
infonige or ihe the rights of others. So with 
ard to lying—the folly and immorality of which 
all admit—but no government has ever been silly 
ehough to attempt its suppression by foree, except in 


such cases as the rights of others are infringed—as, 
for instance, where fraud is practised whereby others 


_ haivé/been wronged; or when a person has been called 
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a witness to testify in a court Of justice, relative to. 
atters affecting the rightsof others. So with! pro-: 
ane-swearing, noisy or rowdyish conduct, and’ immo- 

ality of every species whereby none are affected but 


ithe, perpetrator, the state has no right to interfere’; 


stop half way? If. 
moral by the force of 
law, why not make them wholly so, and legislate 
them to heaven at once ?” 


He pronounces it absurd for us: to legis-. 
late men into morality, which must spri 
from the heart or be inculeated by other 
influences. Have we not a right then to 
prohibit the sale of, intoxicating liquors, 
rom which so much immorality results ? 
uch liquors are now sold. only by virtue 
of licenses granted from year to year ;and 
has not the power which grants such licen- 
es the authority to) withhold them, if 
eemed best calculated to subserve the 
public good ?. By so ‘doing the necessity 
of any legislation on the subject would be 
precluded... It .is. not,,the business of a 
physician to admit disease into the system 
and to be content with merely palliating it 
by opiates and other means, but he should 
uard against its introduction into the sys-’ 
tem, and, if it be already seated, eradicate 
jand destroy it. We take the position that: 
it is not legitimate, to. regulate evil ; but. 
that the only proper way is to destroy it. 
Ie is not the object/of our laws to regulate 
nd control piracy, murder, gambling, and 
Sabbath-breaking ; but to prevent such 
evils. Are laws wrong that benefit society 
by preventing immorality? No. Weare 


advocating a law to prevent immorality by 


destroying the traffic in liquors, by which 


|s0 much evil and immorality is produced. 


[The President here announced that. 


stand was yielded to a 
| G@ J. Beene, who replied as follows :} 
| I have not come here to a logic with” 
the gentleman; not to contend upon: 


points of rhetoric: such a contest wor 
Tbathnees ‘approptiate to young students in” 


’. 


the half hour had been occupied, and the 
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our academies and colleges, than to» poxsceptible to the observer. Vastly more 
lemics in the presence of an audience deep-|ideaths annually occur from the use of wa- 
ly and vitally interested in the principleliter and steam than from the use of spirit 
involved in a practical. question at issue.|ious liquors. More deaths are produced by 
Tn this debate, as well as in my ordinaryllaccidents from the use of steam upon rail- 
writings, I shall express myself in thelroads and steamboats alone than from 
manner I deem preferable, and leave toljdrunkenness. The use of stimulants in 
pedants and pedagogues~ the dry task of jlone form or another is natural to mankind. 
analysis or prudish criticism. I will re-}/When judiciously used they are beneficial ; 
mark, however, that I am not altogether|but, (like every thing else,) when used to 
unfamiliar with. the rules of rhetoric, asjjexcess they are highly injurious. “Were it 
laid down by schoolmen, with all of whichi/possible to prohibit the use of spiritous li- 
rules the gentleman makes such sad havoelquors and wines that has prevailed among 
in his oral discourse that his criticism upon||portions of the human family from the ear- 
my, language is. doubly amusing. Thelflliest history of our race, we should find 

entleman reminds me of a literary knightiiother stimulants resorted to far worse in 


eseribed by Hudibras— their effects. The Mahommedan nations 
/« He was in logic a great critic, " illustrate this fact. Their religious super- 
d andi skilled is sytien stition, which will ever exercise a far more 

6 could distinguish and divi ive j j at J 
tia ate, bwixt Bath and sen West side, effective influence upon mankind than it is 
On each of which he would dispute possible for the most highly penal enact- 


Confute, change hands, and sti confute.?? 


*¢ Tf in a speech by chance broke off 
For want of thought or by a cough 
He had reasons ready to show why 
And tell'what rules he did it by, 

, Else when with greatest art he spoke 
You’d think he talk’d like otherfolk.” 


ments to do, prohibit the use of ‘alcoholic 
liquors ; and what has been the result? 
Why, according to the doctrines of modern 
tetotalers, who profess to trace all crime 
and poverty to the use of such liquors, we 
should expect to find the Turks, Arabs 
The gentleman is welcome to all his as-|jand Egyptians the most moral, enlightened, 
sumed,superiority of diction and style,|refined, happy and prosperous people in 
and I shall be content to depend upon alithe world, and their ‘lands a: perfect 
common sense. view of things, and acom-|iparadise. But unfortunately for the tetotal 
mon place manner of expression; for Ilitheory, they are, on the contrary, the most 
cauion one fact, ever so plainly expressed,|jimmoral, dissolute aud degraded of the 
worth more than forty of the finest rheto-|lwhite race ; while the people of Europe 
rieal flourishes or logical formulas. and the United States, who use more alco- 
The excessive use of tea, coffee, opium,|holic liquors than any other people, are 
tobacco, &c., produces a great variety of |lnevertheless the most moral, refined and 
nervous diseases, including nearly all of \elevated portion of the human family. It 
that.character. Whoshall tell the Runde is therefore clear that the use of spiritous' 
of the thousands whose constitutions havelliquors is not the source of all the evils 
been undermined and health destroyed||that afflict our race, and it is equally evi- 
and who have at last fallen fatal victims to|dent that they are far less nefarious than 
the.use of tobacco, in its various forms ?opium and other stimulants that are ever 
. Warm drinks are universally known to beljat hand and will be inevitably substituted 
unnatural’ and unhealthy, and, as well as, by people who may be unable to procure 
tobac¢o and opium, they probably produce|such liquors. I have known instances 
x more, premature deaths than spirituous|where drunkards who professed-to have 
iquors ; because the number of those who|been reformed by the pledge, have taken 
ge in them to excess is tenfold grea opium eating, and found their new habit - 

er, and their gradual, effects are less per-[/far more ungovernable than the former, 


’ 


ie 
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and far more injurious; for it rendered 
them stupid, dreamy and worthless all the 
while, whereas they had previously been 
nine-tenths of their time in full possession 
of their faculties, industrious, and capable 
of attending to business.. After their 
reform they have thus been rendered 
twofold worse than before. 

In those portions of South America most 
destitute of spirituous liquors and other 
stimulaats, a far more pernicious native 
herb called coca, has been sought out and 
is used with far worse effect than even 
opium, while in the Sandwich Islands and 
every known portion of the earth, the 
aboriginals have in use native stimulants to 
a greater or less degree injurious, when 
used to excess, and in all cases equally or 
more liable to abuse than spiritous liquors. 
In order, then, to accomplish the great work 
taken in hand by the tetotalers, they will 
have to make war upon the vegetable 
kingdom and eradicate many of its species 
fromthe earth, as well as to root out the 
natural tastes of men and implant new 
natures within them. How long will sen- 
sible men be duped to lend their aid in so 
futile and hopeless a crusade? Spiritous 
liquors, temperately used, are in many 
cases beneficial, while everything in nature 
if used to excess is rendered injurious. 
Let us then preach and practice temper- 
ance in all things, and not become fanatical 
or intemperate in any narrow minded 
theory. 

It is a privilege which even the brute 
creation enjoy, to select such of the fruits 
of the earth as God has placed within 
their reach, for their use, as their natures 
prompt them. And shall men be denied 
the same privilege? If so, by whom? 
Who of our fellows have a right to super- 
intend our drinks or diet in republican 
America? Certainly not our legislators ; 
for they possess no peculiar powers except’ 
such as we have given them in black and 
white, well defined in the constitutions| 
which they are sworn to support.. Among: 
those powers there is not the shadow o 
one to regulate our meatsand drinks. T 
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ask them to do so, is then to ask them to 
commit wilful perjury and prove traitors 
to their trust. 

My Reverend opponent tells us that it 
is the business of the government to make 
men moral. And if you ask him again, 
he will tell you that the perfection of 
morality is religion. And surely he would 


not have government stop half way. How 


then does he differ from the dogmatists 
and persecutors of the dark ages, who in 
the attempt to bring mankind to their - 
notions of morality and religion, deluged 
urope in blood, and made the air reverbe- 
rate with the terrific shriekings of their 
tortured victims? The business of civil 
overnment is merely to protect its citizens 
from ageressions, to shield them from 
infringements of their rights of person and 
property, and punish all outrages of these 
rights. As to morals and religion good men 
differ widely in their views. We find that 
within the past few years sect has arisen 
who consider it immoral to use spiritous 
liquors and wines, while upon the other 
hand a much larger number hold, with all 
good and enlightened men of all ages, from 
the commencement of history, that their 
temperate use is entirely moral and proper. 
This newly risen sect now seek ta fasten 
their mushroon theory upon us, by penal 
laws, in the same way as did the popes of 
Rome, the bloody Elizabeth or the bigoted, 
persecuting Puritans. The effect of their 
success in procuring such laws as they ask, 
would be to enslave and persecute all good 
men who differ from them, or to provoke 
rebellion, bloodshed, civil war and revolu- 
tion. Let none be deceived! This new- 
born theory having the form of a lamb has 
the voice of a dragon and the red tongue 
of a demon, to lick up the blood of free- 
men as greedily as in the darkest days of 
priesteraft. — ia 
be ma ve to gambling, although I 
deplore its direful effects as deeply as the 
ntleman, I do not dread its evils half as 
uch as the effects of legislators trans- 
cending their legitimate sphere of action 
d invading the liberties of citizens.’ By 


. 
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the common law, allmoncy lost at gambling 
may be recovered on the ground that no 
consideration has been received therefor, 
and all frauds by which a person may have 
been swindled of his money, are justly 
punishable. Thisis perfectly proper. But 
when legislatures have gone farther, and 
positively enacted that all playing at games 
of chance upon a wager, shall be deemed 
criminal and subject the offender to impris- 
onment in the state-prison, as has been 
recently done in the state of New York 
the effect has been to strengthen the hands 
of the gamblers; for before this law, a 
loser could by an action recover his money, 
but now he is regarded a8 a particeps crim- 
ims, and liability to punishment closes his 
mouth against complaint, however heavily 
plundered by the crafty arts of practised 
gamblers. At the same time none that 
are not players are found ready to frequent 
the gambling holes as spies and enter 
complaints. The consequence has been 
that since the severe law of our last legis- 
lature against gambling, it has flourished 
to a greater extent than ever before in our 
state. Hyen the popular churches, openly 
and publicly gamble as usual at their fairs, 
to raise money for religious uses, by lotte- 
ties, grab-bags, wheels of fortune, ring- 
cakes, &c. So futile has the law proven 
and so widely do religionists differ in their 


views of morality from our legislators, who 
enacted the law. 

As to laws compelling the observance 
of Sunday asa sabbath, [ blush to think 
that such a bigoted relic of priesteraft tar- 
nishes the fair escutcheons of any of our 
states. With Paul I would say, ‘Let no 


ot in New Jersey intolerant enough to en- 
force a law inflicting fines or imprisonment 


for‘obaying this injunction of Paul? Does 


from the sabbath-law o 


ew Jersey? It is the last thing I should 
: Ww cxpebtndraabirice to for the purpose 
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of popularizing an idea or strengthening 
an argument. The Christian Apostle 
taught a doctrine as different from the sab- 
bath-laws of New Jersey and New York, 
as the day is from night, and’ was so cer- 
tain that ho was correct that he issued his 
anathema against any who should controvert 
it. “Tf an angel from heaven come among 
you teaching any other doctrine than that 
lye have received, let him be accursed.” 

Let all reverend gentlemen who profoss 
to teach the doctrine of the Apostle be- 
ware of his malediction. 

The Reverend. gentleman alleges that 
the use of alcoholic liquors makes ‘“‘ men 
as wicked as Cain.”? -This I deny, Cain 
was a tetotaler; had he been intoxicated 
Abel could have got out of his way. 

I must also differ with my learned oppo- 
nent as to the duty of a physician to go to 
work at a man to prevent disease. I be- 
lieve it as imprudent to go to doctoring for 
fear of being sick, as it is to prohibit men 
from drinking at all for fear they will get 
drunk. When the man has become sick, 
it is time enough for the doctors to go at 
him ; and when he has become drunk, or 
done something to the injury of his fellows, 
will be the proper time for the laws to take 
hold of him. My friend’s idea seems to 
be like that of the burly Milesian who 
called upon an apothecary for some medi- 
cine, and being asked what ailed him, re- 
plied —“ Nothing at all, jist ; but as I war 
after having a holiday, sure, I thought I’d 
be after taking some medicine fornenst I 
might be ailin’? and not have time to cure 
me.?? 

We are told that it is not the business 
of government to regulate murder, piracy, 
&e.; but-to prevent them. Would the 
gentleman therefore have a man hung for 
carrying fire arms or pocket-knives to pre- 
vent him from committing murder? Or 
the sailor strung up at the yard-arm for. 
attempting to go to sea, in order to prevent 
him from piracy? Such is the marvelous 
tetotal philosophy of our times! = 

My friend seems to place great emphasis 
upon the fact that mania a potu has some- 
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times resulted from excessive use of alco-f|the community, as the use of liquors, has 
holic drinks. This is truly a lamentablelfdone. Thereforeit is not the business of 
fact, as it is also that thousands of cases|Ithe law to intefere in the one case, while 
of insanity have been produced by over'lit is an imperative duty in the other. 
excitement at religious revivals, under thej| The, gentleman professes to think it 
influence of which mothers have even slain|iwas a very fortunate circumstance, that 
their infants and commitied suicide, in nu-|the man who committed the burglary 
merous instances. Would my Reverendiiupon Mr. McElrath’s premises, was in- 
friend therefore prohibit all religious exer-|toxicated, and attributes the escape of 
cises, because when intemperately indulg-iithe ladies in the house, to that circum- 
ed-in they have produced such deplorable|istance ; but I think, had it not been for 
effects ? his intoxication, he-would..not have invad- 
“The expiration of the half hour was here announced, ied those premises with a, murderous knife 
and the meeting adjourned for an hour anda halfiin his hand: and no damage whatever — 
At about 2 o’clock, it again convened, and 2 
Rey._ Mr. McNeir resumed the stand OWS PARP TROED COD S vip aes Ya , 
d epoksin foll ait / My opponent. strongly implies that the 
petietuct: i eieak cael temperance men, by seeking legislative 
action for the suppression of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, interfere with the rights 
of some portion of the community. Does 
he not-know that none have a right to 
take the lives of their fellows, or to pursue 
a business which produces death and mis- 
ery all around them? Any manufactur- 
ing or other business which poisons the at- 
mosphere or fills it, with unhealthy matter, 
is not allowed to, be conducted in a popu- 
lous vicinity ; and. the government has the 
same right. to, restrict or abolish the trade 
in aleoholic liquors, when it is known to 
I shall always understand scriptural in-lbe so destructive to the health and happi- 
structions as consistent with sound morality,|Iness of the community. } 
and shall admit no interpretation of thel} The Deelaration of Independence has 
teachings of the good. book that shall clashibeen quoted as guarantying the right to 
with well known principles of right moral-||manufacture, sell and use intoxicating li- 


ity. We are for morality, whether thelfquors, because it recognizes “ life, liberty 
gentleman is ornot. Paul never says that B? 


and the. pursuit of happiness,” as among 

men are at liberty to eat poisonous meats|[the natural rights of men. Had it been 

or drink poisonous drinks, like rum andj‘ death, bondage and the pursuit of mise- 

other intoxicating liquors, that are annual-\ry,”’ it would haye been to the point and 

‘Y consigning thousands to the grave. perfectly appropriate. . I know of no men 
The gentleman has told us of a case 


J 2 who are so completely enslaved as those 
of a certain young lady who was brought 


Iwho use strong drink. Did our, fathers, 
to her death-bed by the use of thin shoes, lin drawing up'the Declaration of Inde- 
and undoubtedly, very many have brought! 


ont Bes goendences: mean to refer to the use. of such 

themselves to an early grave by the samellpernicious, poisonous and destructive bev- 
means. But the use of thin shoes neverjlerages as. among the inalienable rights of 

_ produced mania a potu, and made its vio~gmoné Suppose any one should, in Reyo- 
ims a terror to their fellow creatures, or} 


: lutionary times, have deemed it happiness 
endangered the lives, property or peace of" to feed the enemy and give them wine, 


The last speaker referred to.the com- 
mand of Paul, ‘‘ Let no man judge you in 
meats or in drinks, or in regard to an holy 
day.” Paul also says, “‘If meat cause 
my brother to offend, I will eat no more 
while the world standeth.”? What causes 
our brothers and fellowmen to offend more 
than the use of rum and other alcoholic li- 
quors? Could: Paul, then, sanction their 
use in the present day, under existing cir- 
cumstances? Most certainly not, The 
gentleman may put his own construction 
on the language of Paul; but for my part; 
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would!the government have allowed himjaws were there, in the hands of the few, © 
to pursue happiness in that manner? ‘Ng ‘instead of the many; and consequently, 
they would have destroyed his propertY the many did not study government policy, 
saebyininbeid him ‘asa traitor! The goy-|or feel called upon to enforce the laws. 
ernment will not‘allow us to gratify our The government, here, is in the hands of 
the many, and not the few. We do not, 
therefore, need standing armies to enforce 
the laws, as was the case in England. 

This was fully proven in the case of 
the Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania. 
There was ‘no need of a standing army 
to quell that rebellion. The people arose 
as a militia, and soon put an end to it 
We all know that the great mass of ‘the 
people of Treland are given to riots and 
disorderly ; and after they have comé 
here it takes years to give them the 
knowledge. necessary to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil.. Had Father 
Matthew had existence in that day, and 
preached temperance, and reformed five 
millions, as he has done since, they would 
have received the law. 

It has been charged upon the friends of 
temperance that they wish to force the 
people into submission to their views ; but 
it is not true. They have been laboring 
for years to convince and pursuade the 

ublic of the justice and propriety of 

temperance legislation, preparatory to the 
adoption of temperance laws, by consent 
f the people. 1 would not desire the 

enactment of any law until the people are 
to-attend the same or similar causes.” prepared for it. But we believe they are 
» Now, we are all aware that knowledgejinow ready for it, and they are earnestly 

~ must go before action; and at the period|i\demanding it in nearly every State of the 
referred to by Mr. Beebe, in the reign of|/Union. Majorities aust rule in every 

George I, that knowledge did not exist.|||well regulated-and just government ;: and 

There were temperance men at that time,|jit is the part of good and orderly citizens 

itis true ; but they were temperance meni|to acquiesce in and aid in the enforcement 

from choice and feeling. The failure of|iof laws adopted by the majority of. the 
the law at that day, only shows that there people. Is it right for the minority to ask 
was necessity for light, before the people|ito govern the majority, to eall its acts 

‘were prepared for suchalaw. The peéoplel/anti-republican and tyrannical? If the 

‘at the present day know that intoxicating|majority of the people of New Jersey are 

drinks are injurious ; and the temperance|not yet sufficiently enlightened- upon the 
ie oot ma to receive and enforce a|subject to desire the Maine Law, we shall 

iy pu Y 


a shout of exultation over his supposed 
success. He says: 


Thus it will be seen from the impartial teachings o 
history, written long anterior to the origin of the pres- 
ent Abstinence Mania, in cool moments, unexcited by 
the fever of fanaticism, that country, possessing the 
most powerful and efficient and standing arm- 
jes, found itself utterly unable to reduce the consump- 
tion of liquors hy the most positive, ingeniously devis- 
ed and highly penal enactments intended to effect its 
eradication. On the Fees we find that although 
the law was most rigidly enforced, and the unremitt- 
ing diligence of the police and the almost exclusive at- 
tention of the courts were engoped in its execution, 80) 


of our ag pa will not allow us to give,—nor, in- 
deed, does. it seem nece , a8 the nature of man is 
in all ages the same, and the same or similar results| 
may not only be expected, but absolutely known to 


an end to the liquor traffic./eontinue to agitate the matter until they 


- ‘The circumstances there, were entirely|shall become 80. We do not propose to 
different from those existing here. The!employ bayonets for the enforcement of 
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temperance laws as was done in Ireland.flike fools to the correction of the stocks. 
The people will demand their enforcement,||But who believes this? Does the gentle- 


when once obtained, and no militia or 
standing army will be necessary for the 
purpose. 3 

The time allotted each speaker having expired, 
Mr. McNet yielded the stand, and G, J. Bresr 
replied as follows: 

The Reverend gentleman tells us that 
they do not design to use legal force and 
coercion until they have proselyted a 
majority of the people. Then he thinks 
it would be perfectly proper to do so. 
How very kind and considerate! They 
will not yoke and shackle us until they 
get the power! Who ever supposed they 
would? We all recollect that buta few 
years since, in the origin of this fanaticism, 
its disciples advocated the agency of moral 
suasion only, and utterly disclaimed all 
idea of connecting it with polities, or any 
attempt to sway by legal power. 

As soon, however, as they are able 
sufficiently to delude the public mind to 
afford a prospect of success, we find their 
leading demagogues seeking to secure 
political power at the expense of the 
people’s rights.. Now we find them openly 
justifying the political ambition and intrigue 
which they so sanctimoniously disclaimed, 
but a few years since. As an inducement 
tothe people to go into voluntary slavery 
to their dogmas, they now tell us that 
none of the evils, oppression and outrage, 

‘ which have been invariably attendant upon 


man himself believe it? Ifso, what need 
is there of the severe penalties of fine 
and imprisonment annexed to the Maine 
law? If the people are ready to submit 
to their requirements, as they profess, 
what need is there. of legal enactments ? 
Would not any course of action be more, 
creditable without the compulsory thunders 
of the laws at our heels, than with such 
imperious fulminations? What//need. is 
there of the fiery penalties of the Maine 
law, if the people are ready and willing to 
obey its exactions ? -And of what use are 
those penalties if the attempt is not to be 
made to enforce them? The course of 
the gentleman is like that of taking a 
handful of salt to coax the horse to place 
his head in the halter, preparatory to the 
bridle, saddle and spurs. Such shallow 
sophistry and artifice, for the captivation 
of an intelligent community, are idle and 
absurd. Is the gentleman really ignorant 
lof the resistance and bloodshed that has 
already resulted from attempts to enforce 
the Maine law in that state, in a few 
isolated instances? Has he not read of 
the bloody battle on board the steamboat 
at Bangor, but a few weeks since, in which 
limbs were broken and lives despaired of ? 
Is he really ignorant of tha numerous 
affrays resulting from the zealous attempts 
of fanatics to enforce the law, with accounts 
of which the public newspapers have 


tyranny in other countries, will result from 
their daring usurpation. 


in the attempt to enforce acts of tyranny 
similar to the vaunted liquor law of Maine! 
that:there will be no bloodshed among: 

in enforcing it; that there will be no use 
of bayonets or deadly weapons in the 
hands of the ministers of the law; that,| 
in fact, the people will be like sheep 
dumb before their shearers, and go quietly’ 


teemed for months? If so, he must be 
wilfully blind, and I trust there are very 
few whose prejudices so obscure their 
vision. In a letter which I recently 
received from a highly respectable minister 
of the gospel, in the state of Maine, the 
worthy writer says that the law, which has 
been baptized in, blood, is only productive 
of disorder, strife, ill-feeling and revenge- 
ful.acts between neighbors who had ever 
before maintained the most amicable and 
happy relations, while no perceptible good 
is manifested to mitigate its many evils. 
Such is substantially the description given 
y all impartial and reliable residents or 
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travelers in that state; and it is only, 
disputed by infatuated enthusiasts and 
designing demagogues, seeking to gain 
notoriety and emolument by, the agitation. 

‘A paragraph in the New York Herald, 
of the last week, copied from a Boston 
paper, will serve to show the harmlessness 
and merciful character of the Maine law, 
which has been recently enacted in Mas- 
sachusetts. A poor grocer, in. feeble 
health. having a large family dependent 
upon his business, was induced, by the 
necessity of his circumstances, to continue 
it, under an unexpired license granted pre- 
viously to the enactment of this ex post 
facto and unconstitutional law. Most of 
the dealets did the same. But this poor 
man, having the misfortune to have a long- 
faced pharisaical neighbor, possessed o 
more zeal than knowledge or humanity, 
was ‘singled out a victim for persecution, 
and arraigned before a self-righteous 
magistrate for violating the law and con- 
tinuing to sell, and fined $20 and costs on 
the first charge ; and not having the means 
requisite to appeal in the face of the ex- 
pensive provisions of the law, intended to 
preelude appeals, he paid the fine. Another 
complaint of the same kind was immedi- 
ately made, and a similar penalty imposed, 
which he also paid.»A third complaint 
was forthwith made,and another fine o 
similar ‘amount imposed, which he was un- 
able to pay, and in default, was consigned 
to prison. His wife, upon her knees, be- 
sought the magistrate for mercy, and pro- 
tested that in his feeble state of health, 
‘he could not possibly survive the incarcera- 
tion; yet, despite her protests, prayers 
and tears, he was dragged to jail, and, in 


two weeks, was.a corpse ! his death re- 


sulting from the imprisonment, as attested 
‘bythe best medical authority! In the 


meanwhile his family were left destitute, 
‘without: means of support, and are now) 
“adrift in the world, dependent upon its 
cold charity. Who is responsible for the 
murder of that man, and the 
bere and» ruins of) that family? 
And all for what 2 Not for the commis- 


robbery and 
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sion of any crime or violation of laws that 
have governed mankind in all ages, but for 
the harmless infraction of the fanatical 
edict of a temporary majority of legisla- 
tive bigots. ell may such an infernal 
outrage upon the laws of humanity, com- 
mitted in the name of law, in this enlighten- 
ed age, and in our boasted land of liberty, 
crimson the cheek of every honest Ameri- 
can with shame. It should wring tears 
enough even from the eyes of blind fanatics 
to eG their fiery zeal! It is enough, 
at least, to elicit the indignation of all 
right-minded men, and enlist them in a 
steadfast resistance of the tyranny sought 
to be imposed upon the people of New 
Jersey. Under laws like that of Maine, 
outrages of the character of that to which 
we haye referred, must be frequent, while 
its general enforcement would give rise to 
as numerous conflicts between the public 
officers and the people, and as much blood- 
hed, as in Great Britain, under the re- 
stringent law enacted under George I., a 
brief description of whichI will read from 
“ McCuniocu’s Commercian Drction- 
Ary,”? a standard work consulted by all 
our large commercial establishments, and 
of universally acknowledged authenticity: 


‘ During the latter part of the reign of George I, 
land earlier part of that of George II, gin-drinkin 
was exceedingly prevalent; and the cheapness o: 
ardent spirits, and the multiplication of public 
houses, were denounced from the pulpit, and by the 
rand juries, aS pregnant with the most destructive 
consequences to the health’and morals of the com- 
munity. At length ministers determined to make 
vigorous effort to put a stop to the further use of 
spiritous liquors, except as’a cordial or medicine. 
For this purpose an act was passed in 1736, the his- 
tory and effects of which deserve to be studied by 
all who are clamodyous for an increase of the duties 
on spirits. -A duty of twenty shillings ($5) a gal- 
lon was laid on spirits, exclusive of aheavy license 
duty on retailers, ~xtraordinary encouragements 
were at the same time held out to reformers, and a 
fine of 100/. was ordered to be rigorously exacted 
{rom those who, were it evea through jnadvertenc 
should vend thesmallest quantity of spirits which 
ad not paid the full duty. Here was an act which 
ight, one shiould think, have satisfied the bitter- 
st enemy of gin’ But instead of the anticipated 
ffect, it produced those directly opposite. The re- 
ectable dealers withdrew from a trade proscribed 
y the legislature; so that the spirit business felt 


into the hands of the lowest and most rofligate 
haracters, who, as they had Hothing to ied, ‘we , 
ot deterred by penalties from breaking through aly 
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its provisions. 'The populace having in this, as in 
similar cases, espoused the cause of the smugglers 
and unlicensed dealers, the officers of the revenue 
were openly assaulted in the streets of London and 
other great towns; informers were hunted down 
like.wild beasts: and drunkenness, disorders and 
crimes increased with a frightful rapidity. * With- 
in two ‘yeats of the passing of the act)’ says Tindal, 
‘it had become odious and contemptible, and policy’ 
as wellas humanity, forced the commissioners 0 
excise to mitigate its penalties. ‘(Continuation of} 
Rapin, Vol.-viii., p. 358, ed. 1759.) 'The'same his- 
torian. mentions (vol. vili., p. 390,) that during the 
two years in question, no fewer than 12,000 persoifs! 
Were convicted of offences connected with the’ sale 
of spirits, _But'no exertion on the patt of the reve- 
nue officers and magistrates could stem the tor 
rent of smuaggling.—According to a statement made 
by the Warl of Cholmondeley,'in the House o 
Lords, Timberland’s Debates in the House 0, 
Lords—vol: viii., p. 388,) it appears that at the very 
montent when the sale of spirits was déclared-to be 
illegal, andseyery possibleexertion made to sup: 
ressiit, upwards‘of SUVEN MILLIONS of gal 
ons were anntially consumed in London, and other 
parts immediately adjacent! Under such ¢ireum: 
stances, government had but one course ‘to follow— 


and rejected 
The calam- 


en e 


y||thing useful from them. 


ing from them, were octasioued ‘by ‘the 
ignorance of the people, and that’ the 
would be obviated by our superior inte 
ligence. I must confess I cannot per- 
ceive the sense of this remark. . There 
never was a man of sound mind since the 


A the days of Adam, but that: knew:the ef. ~ 


fect that liquors had upon him, All the 
lectures that, could be pronounced sin a 
lifetime, would not afford as much: infor- 
mation of the effects. of intoxication as 
one experiment, or;such amount of ob- 
servation as is readily afforded in every; 
community. How have: the: people be- 
come any more enlightened on the subject 
than they were/ten/ ora hundréd years 
ago? Hasit been under the instruction 
of the hordés, of-loafing .wagabonds’ that 
have made a pretext of the tetotal humbug 
and professed to. lecture om the subject 
fur the sake of raising: money; either to 
buy their own grog orto support them- 
selves without labor? I have:heard many 
such fellows, and among them the most’ 
noted, but have never yet learned any 
Instead of any- 
thing like philosophic, scientific or moral 
lectures, I have heard only low black- 
guardism, vehement denunciation and 
malevolent abuse, hurled at the best 
members of community by ignorant bab- 
blers, who only relieved the monotony of 
their invectives by the most disgusting 
accounts of their own or some other 
drunken wretch’s debauchery and degra- 
dation, to which I have known polite au- 
diences of ladies and gentlemen to listen. 
attentively, under the strange delusion” 
that they were listening to a decent and 
respectable lecture. During such frothy. 
harangues, in which, at one moment, the 
speaker would seem to glory in his shame, 
by boasting of his drunken exploits and - 
graduation from the gatter with as much 
gusto and pride as our young men vaunt 
themselves upon their degrees at college, . 
while, in another breath, they will be say-) 


. 


sing all manner of evil things against those: 


who do nothappento require the restraint 
of pledges, association or abstinence:té 
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keep, themselves sober,—what a damper 
it, would,-be to unroll over the orator’s 
head a, portraitof the ‘father of his 

‘ country!” All the vaporings of such 

gas-heads are as applicable to Washing: 
ton, and, infact, to nearly every great 
and good man that has ever lived, as to 
the humblest citizen, who, while he par- 
takes temperately of all the blessings vo 
heaven, spurns the dictation of dema- 

» gogues and drunkards Bie require him 

' to pledge himself to total abstinence, be- 
cause they have chosen todoso. Wash- 
ington partook daily of brandy and other 
liquors temperately ; and in one of his 
despatches to Congress during the most 
a haerel kine period of the Revolution, 
_ he complained of the insufficiency of the 

_ . ‘liquors furnished to the army, and de 
manded a more liberalsupply. It would 
be well for our Tetotal friends to reflect 
whom they include when they denounce 
all who do rot bow to their shrine of total 
abstinence, as rwmmies, rum-suckers, mur 
derers, §c. We are. not aware that any 
one was ever’ convinced or converted to 
any sect or party by abuse and defama- 
tion; and what it is expected to accom- 
plish thereby we cannot conceive. While 
we have such an array of the names o 
the best men all ages upon our side, we 
may well afford to laugh with scorn at 
the coarse denunciations of zealous prose- 
lytes to the mushroon fanaticism of the 

etotalers, 

“In my former remarks I called my 
Reverend opponent’s attention to the fact 
that the police force of Great Britain at 
the time it was attempted to suppress the 
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despotic government, I asked how he 
expectedit would be possible, in’ this 
country, where the theory of our govern-, 
ment is that the people are the source of 
all political power, andhave vested within 
themselves the right t6 change their ru- 
lers and magistrates at brief intervals ; 
and where our police is small and depen- 
dent upon the co-operation of the public, 
how it would be possible here, under such 
circumstances, to enforce such a. law ? 
And how has he answered ?. If he can 
give no better elucidation than he has:yet 
done, the conviction must be carried clear- 
ly to every mind, that it would be utterly 
abortive to attempt it, and that whatever 
expense and individual sacrifices might 
made in the vain endeavor, would be ut- 
terly wanton and cruel, without the pos- 
sibility of any redeeming virtue. If se- 
vere:penalties were of any avail, those of. 
Great. Britain exceeded those of Maine; 
the fine being $500 in the former, case, 
and but $200 in the latter, while instead 
of the: imprisonment. provided by, the 
Mainé law, that of Great Britain impos- 
ed expatriation and transportation for 
seven years. 
While all nature teems with the ele- 
jments essential to the production of alco- | 
lholic drinks, «it is idle to talk about pro- 
ERS : ae 
Wjhibiting their manufacture. Any man 
Juas only to crush the juice from fruit, 
Hjand leave it for a short time, and. fermen- 
tation takes place; so that by the'regular 
course of nature it is rendered alcoholie 
jand intoxicative if taken intensperately. © 
it has then only to be boiled in a distill- 
Jing kettle to produce high-wines) and the 
various kinds of distilled liquors. This 


\ 
l 


use of spirituous liquors in that country, 
was ten times greater than in our own 
country, and backed by an immenéelf 
standing army, while the ministers of thelf 
law, receiving their appointment from thelf 
fruit, or a field yield. 8 
t 


could be done ever so privately ina man’s 
cellar or garret, and would be done so 
long as any man should desire to drink 
them, or a single tree should produce 
crown, were not dependent upon popular} rain. The folly of 
suffrage for the tenure of their offices ;jlsuch a law must, with a very little reflec. 
and if, under such circumstances, it wasjtion, be apparent. to any man. \A. very 
found impossible to enforce such a lawijbrief experience will ve sufficient, at 
‘ pmong a peuple accustomed to implicitifleast, to teach the people of any state its 
subjection to the ‘arbitrary decrees of alfolly.' It will, doubtless, be repealed by 
- 
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the legislature or annulled by the courts 
of Maine in less than a year—and why 
need we be in such a haste to follow in 
the train of disaster that has thus far at- 


tended the operation of the new laws of 


the Eastern States? There can be no 
need of such hot haste to follow, before’ 
we see where the road leads to. Let us 
wait for a few years, at least, and if we 
find the new laws of those States can 
be maintained and work beneficially, it 
will be time enough to change our pre- 
sent laws for them. The tax-payers o 
those States will yet, however, have to 
pay round damages for every dollar’s 
worth of liquor destroyéd by their pre- 


sent unconstitutional laws; and are the! 


_ tax-payers of New Jersey eager to share’ 
their folly? So long as our free institu- 


tions remain as at present, the owners of| 


all liquors destroyed under such uncon- 
stitutional laws will have to be remungr- 
ated by the State, as surelyas a judge re- 
mains to administer laws, of learning 
enough to understand them, and honesty 
enough to administer them fearlessly, 
Such fiery edicts of fanaticism can only 
become settled law in our country by the 
trampling of our constitutions into the 
dust, and the revolution of our free form 
of government. Any attempt to subvert 
our government, however, to make it con- 
formable with such tyrannical domination 
will be met by the people of our country 
as were the onerous exactions of England 
by our fathers: Freeborn Americans have 
not yet become sodengerate that they will 
tamely yield those liberties for which our' 
fathers pledged to each other their lives, 
their furtunes and their sacred honor, 
They will not relinquish their rights 
without a struggle as blocdy as that by 
which they were obtained—and are those 
Reverend gentlemen ready for the game 
of knock down and drag out? When a 
bloody affray results from the attempt t 

gag Americans in, their drink, will the 
clergy, who are the loudest advocates of 
the measure, be ready to soil their whit 


hands and imperil their precious selves in™ 
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the strife? Ah, no! Like the ancient 
Pharisees, they wish to bind heavy bur- 
dens upen men’s backs, which they would 
not touch with the end of their fingers. 
They wish to use the people as the monkey 
did the cat’s paw, to haul the roasted chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 


[The President here announced the ex- 
piration of the half hour. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Neir resumed the stand, and'spoke sub- 
stantially as follows :] 


‘I sball not attempt to follow the gentle- 
man in all his meanderings, He has left 
the matter at issue and run at random on 
a great variety of subjects; and only a 
small part of what he has said has been 
pertinent or relavent to this discussion, 
It is like beating on an empty barrel—it 
is all sound—sound—sound—[A. voice, 
‘sound argument.”] He has not fairly 
met a siugle one of my positions; but has, 
endeaved to divert attention from them. 
by drawing off the minds of the audience 
to other matters. He professed to make 
a distinction between the temperate use 
of rum, and the intemperate use ; and 
while he advocates its temperate use, he, 
ti is no apologist from drunkenness and 
all its attendent evils, Oh, no! not he, 
But I have told him—again and again, 
that the moderate use invariably leads to. 
the immoderate use, and challenged him. 
to deny it, ur show to the contrary. How. 
has he answered this? Not at all. He 
has not even attempted it. I now repéat 
the challenge and wish him to come dix 
rectly to the point, and to deny if he-can,: 
that the moderate use of intoxicating li- 
quors leads directly to their immoderate 
use—and, therefore, in advocating the 
one, he is also the apologist of the other; 
They are inseparable from each other. 
Therefore, all the evils which we have 
shown to be attendent upon intemperance, 
are justly chargeable to those who uphold 
the moderate use of alcoholic liquors, 
without which none would be led to the 
immoderate use of them. Let him answer 
his proposition fairly, or yield the argu.» 
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ment. The “individual” inveighs bit- 
terly against christian ministers and all 
good christian men who are engaged in 
the temperance reform, and cuarges them 
with attempting to bind burdens upon 
the peop'e. Isihistrue? Are they not, 
on the contrary, endeavoring to relieve 
the people from one of the most oppres- 
sive burdens that has ever cursed our race? 
I shall not now, however, take time to 
follow the individual farther in his irrel- 
avent remarks, but shall adhere to my 
original determination of reviewing his 
pamphlet. The next part to which we 
come in/regular order, is his pretended 
review and refutation of the Maine law. 
But instead of a fair and candid review, 
it is nothing but violent declamation and 
wholesale denunciation. I will read an 
extract from it, as a specimen: © * 


*«This ‘section also provides that these 
uardians of the people shall sell wines.and 
fiquors, ‘for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses, and no other,’ not even for the cele- 
bration of the christain sacrament of ‘ the 
Lord’s supper,’ which it has been the custom 
of churches to commemorate from the time 
of its original instiution. . Thus, not only is 
the civil, but also the religious freedom of 
citizensinvaded. Itis true that mostof the 
worldly churches of the day, with crafty 
clergymen at their head, who are seeking 
popularity and power, with little reference 
to seriptural instruction or institutions, have 
generally fallen in with the fashion, and sub- 
stituted a kind of raisin broth for wine in the 
eucharist. Could a more contemptuous bur- 
lesque be devised 7 | Wine is defined by ev- 
ery Jexicographer as is also the Greek word 
oinos, in the New Testament. from which 
it is translated, to be a liquor containing al- 
cohol, among other ingredients, as an essen- 
tial quality necessury to constitute it such. 
Consequently, no mixture which does not 
contain alcohol cai be called wine, without 
adirect fulsification of language, and stulti- 
fication of the understanding. Bat, there 
e, doubtless, in Maine, as well asin other 

3, some christian churches, who will 

not readily abandon their religious iustitu 
tions, atthe unwarrantable dictation of their 
wmen. Yet if they go into another 
| State to procure wine for the eucharist, i 
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is liable to seizure and confiscation upon the 


way, or even on the communion table, un- 
less, indeed, under the equivocal provision 


ofa subsequent section which we shall here- 


after examine, they may be able, if they 
possess sufficient wealth, to procure a large 


quantity of it, which they shall be able at 


all times, to prove the importation of from 
a foreign country, although the ordinary 
means of proof are not allowed in such ca- 
ses, viz: the Custom House certificate and 
the foreign brand upon the cask. Even such 
wine may be borne by an officer from the 


communion table, at the suggestion of a fa- 


natic or evil. disposed person, and kept from 
the possession of the church, during a liti- 
gation of the case, with its concomitant ex- 
pense. We have not yet heard of a caseof 
thekind during the short time the law has 
been in operation; but it is enough to en-: - 


sure for it the condemnation of every friend 
of religious freedom to see that it provides 


for the perpetration of such an outrage on 
any occasion. The question naturally ari- 
ses, are the people of New England ready to 
relapse into the state of religious intoler- 
ance and persecution that blackened their 
history during the last century, and stained 
their soil with the innocent blood of Bap- 
tists, Quakers and the dissenters from the 
recognized sects of the state? and are’ the 
people of any other States anxious to imi- 
tate their example 2” 


. Now it will be seen that the writer goes 

upon the old exploded idea that intoxi- 

cating wine was instituted as a drink at. 
the Lord’s Supper, and was to be partak-. 
en of in all after time in commemoration. 
of that event. But the people of Maine 
are more enlightened upon this subject. 
than the writer of this pamphlet. They 
know that our Lord never co ramanded 
(he use of such staff as is made of almost. 
svery kind of poisonous ingredients. The 
evangelical churches of Maine have long 

since learned the impropriety of using: 
filthy and poisonous compounds for the 
ommauiongervice; and it has been dis-. 
sottinued. They have adopted, in its, 
stead, the pure unfermented juice of the. 
grpe, free from alcohol. This law does 

Vit, therefore, conflict with the christian. 
tights or religious libertiés of the church- 
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es of that state. We are not told in the 
Bible that it was even wine of any kind 
that was used at the original institntion 
of the eucharist. We are told that.‘ He 
_ took the cup and gave thanks, and pave 
it to them,” and that he said, “IT will'not 
drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until I drink it new with you in my Fa- 
ther’s kingdom.” Are we to infer that 


clined handing over the book; but after 
some hesitation, stated that its title was 
“Permanent Temperance Document.” A’ 
spontaneous shout of laughter greeted 
this announcement.] Permanent, Tem- 
perance Document! I know of but one 
permanent temperance document—the 
Bible—and that teaches a doctrine differ- 
ent from that advocated by the gentle- 


the cup contained wine, of an intoxicatinglman, and I trust it is entitled to as much 
character? Certainly not.. The cup con-jweight, at least, as. this new fangled 
tained “the fruit of the vine,” or new|/Permanent Temperance Document, got 
wine, unfermented, and incapable of pro-jjup since the present fanaticism assumed 
ducing intoxication. | In this opinion, wellla formidable aspect, and published either 
aré not obliged ‘to rely on the inferencelflby victims of the lamentable Mania that 
drawn from the context, that Christi[has spread oyer our land, or by some 
would not drink henceforth of the fruit ofilshrewd, speculating Yankee, to fill his 
the vine, until he should drink it new, injlpockets by feeding fanatics with oily 
his Father’s kingdom; but we have the lah just about as reliable as any of the 
opinion of some of the best and mostifsilly novels with which our country is 
learned christian writers, that the fruit;ofllooded. In his last round, the gentleman 
the vine contained in the cup, was the un-lithrows out what he seems to consider a 
fermented juice of the grape.’ The 'Sup‘iterrible stumper, which he says he has 
per was during’ the feast of the Passover,|frepeatedly propounded in his previous 
at which, even leaven or fermented bread|jaddresses, and complains that I have mot 
was prohibited; and fermented wine could Icome up. to the mark and met it fairly. 
not be used, |In corroboration of this idea,|[f I have neglected cto answer anything 
Mr. McNeir proceeded to read at somejithat the gentleman has said, it has been 
length from some author, whose name welbecause I have not thought it of sufficient 
do not recollect. Healso, from the'samelfimportance to merit an answer. I have 
book, read an extract from jsome writer|jendeavored to employ the time allotted. 
extolling the Maine law, and represent-|lme, in meeting the most important ideas 
ing it as perfectly harmonious and effec-|ladvanced by him, and in refuting such 
tive in its operation, &c. He spoke of|sophisms as I have supposed most likely, 
the authors from whom he had read asjlto deceive. If the gentleman has taken 
impartial and competent judges in thejjany position that he or any one else 
case, whose statements and opinions mighi|considers a strong or important one, from 
be relied on, and was going on to enlarge|!which I have not routed him, it has been 
upon the subject, when informed by thelfaltogether from oversight or inadvertence, 
Henauble Chairman, that his half hourjland I shall thank him for calling my at- 
had expired.]_ Whereupon, tention to each and every one of them, as 
ihe has done so emphatically to one point. 
TL ty hlloteadion japon which he seems to think himself 
/ Ree iS jinvulnerable. And, now, let-us take the 
The “individual” has informed us that igentleman’s “big bull of Bashan”’ by the 
the extract which he has just read relativeluorns. “The moderate use of alcoholic 
to the operation of the Maine law, is fromidtinks, leads inevitably and invariably to 
the pen of a competent and impartialfitheir immoderate use.” Indeed | ‘So, 


writer. Will he hand me the book, orfithen, I suppose, by parity of reasoning 
inform me of its tle) [Mr. MeN, dedthe 1 od invariably and. 


G. J. Besse resumed the stand, and 


"the moderate use of food invariably and 


‘ 
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iBevitably leads to gluttony—for no mangbefore a judge RES of common sense 
could become a glutton, if he abstainedfiand a cooler head. _ But his honor, the 
eatirely from the use of food, any morejcrazy mayor, determined to carry out his 
than he could become a drunkard if hejftetotal views, and issued “his process 
* @utirely abstained from everything which Jjageinst the judge, and finally came in 
when taken to excess, will intoxicate. Iffjconflict with the judiciary, and resorted 
every man who drinks atall,isresponsiblejto fire arms in the resistance of the offi- 
for all the evils of drunkenness, 80 also.jicers of the law, and was at last himself 
must every man who eats a mouthful offimprisoned. To such insane extremes 
food be responsible for all the evils off[will the fever of fanaticism lead its silly 
gluttony. And if every one who drinks{ivictims. 
any alcoholic beverage is chargeable as ajj_ Not only does the gentleman’s proposi- 
» 50 must the person who eats aljtion impeach the character of our fathers, 
crumb of bread, by the same logic, be ajjwho knew nothing of the Tetotal Mania, 
glutton. But the moderate and temperatefas pursuing a course of life leading to 
use of either food or drinks does notfdrunkeuness, and consequently guilty of 
invariably and inevitably lead either tulfall the evils of that vice, but it also im- 
drunkenness or gluttony. For jplicates nearly all the inspired writers as 
' * Little fools will drink too much, _ Phe abettors of intemperance, equally 
But great ones—none at all.” jcriminal with the drunkard. Is not this 
According to my learned opponent’siffact enough to satisfy him that his theory 
logic, the manufacturers of cutlery, firefiserroneous ? Or does he presume to be 
arms, &c., and all who use these articles,|iwise ‘above what is written in the word 
however usefully or properly, should beflof God, and take it upon himself ‘to 
held responsible for any improper use of flamend, abridge and improve the teach- 
them by bad men; and in case of aljings of holy writ? Christians profess to 
murder, the first inquiry to be made,/fregard the Bible as an infallible standard 
should be of whose manufacture were thellin morals and religion. All who sincerely 
instruments by the use of which the murder [Iso regard it will measure their opinions 
was per - Asabsurd and ridiculous|jby that standard, and lop off all excres: 
&s this extension of the gentleman’s rea-icent ideas that over-reach that standard:’ 
soning may seem, it was actually adoptedifIf they. refuse to do so, even at the ex- 
and reduced to practice by the crazy-pated|} pense of darling hobbies, they reject the. 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, but a few months|/standard, and it is folly and imposition: 
since. A fellow was brought before him|]fur them any longer to pretend to respect’ 
for an offence committed; and in thel When. the merchant measures his. 
oth_or weighs his goods, he does not 
{frst form his own opinion of its length or 
jreight, and then diminish or lengthen’ 
he yard stick or alter his scales to cor-, - 
iquo respond with his pre-conceived opinions; 
dd the penalty of the offence upon} and neither will true yank take from. 
him. The only wonder is, that. thisljor add to the word of God in measuring 
ilosopbical functiouary did not pursue|their moral or religious characters, or 
‘those of their fellow men. Let us bring 
jour opinions to the unerring standard, ~ 
-jand see how they correspond therewith, 
sta elland pomsanetee a0 dispute the measure, 
ceiTo the law and to the testimon: a ier 
sea art referred to the eadel OF 
mire yd) Paivh toa regents dil! lc vane sd? 
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Noah and Lot, the righteous men who 
were saved from the destruction of the 
world, and from the doomed city destroy- 
ed by fire from heaven. Inthe fourteenth 
chapter and eighteenth verse of Genesis, 
we read that “ Melchizedek king of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine, |eaten.and 
drank by Abraham, ] and he was the priest 
ot the most high God.” "Would our tetotal 
friends have dared to denounce the priest 
of the most high God as the abettor of 
drunkenness, for giviug wineto Abraham, 
or would they have told Abraham that by 
drinking the wine offered him by God’s 
ambassador, he was beéoming a drunk- 
ard, or taking a course that inevitably 
leads to drunkenness ? 


In the blessing pronounced by Isaac 
upon his sdn, he said, “God givé thee of| 
the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of, 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 
(Genesis xxvii., 25, 28.) | But the, tetotal 
fanatics of our time tell us that wine is a 
curse, instead of a blessing, and that God 
does not give it, but that it comes from 
from the devil. Whichiscorrect ? Judge 
ye. Again in the blessing transmitted by 
Jacob, who prevailed with the Lord, to 
his son Judah he said, ‘‘His eyes shall 
be red with wine, ard his teeth white with 
milk.’’ . (Gen. xlix., 12.) 


God’s promise to the chosen peopie, i 
they harkened to and kept his command- 
ments, was that he would‘ Bless 'the 
fruit of their Jand, their corn and their 
wine, and their oil.” (Deut. vii., 13.) 

The children of Israel are commanded to use wine 
(Deut. xiv: 23) and wine is provided for the priests. 
Deut. xviii, 4. 

Moses says—The fountain of Jacob shall be upon 
a land of corn and wine. Deut. xxxiii. 28. 


ptiving their brethren of their vineyards and their 
wine. Neh. v. 2 Cote 


The sacred nels says, in praising God—Thou 


hast put gladness in my heart more than in the time|j/ 


their corn and their wine increased. Ps. iv. 7. 
In reproving Israel for their ingratitude, God re- 
minded them that he bad given them corn and wine 
nd oil. Hosea ii. 8. : ba f 
“In promising renewed blessings to the chosen peo- 
“$ a Ped ata a pe arate pee an 
wine and.oil, ond ye shall be satisfied therewit 
wi the floors hail be fall of wheat and the fat 
shall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii.'19, 24." 
The sons of the stranger shall not drink thy wine, 
, for which thou hast labored ; * *.* they that have 
: . : 
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The prophet Nehemiah reproved the Jews for de-|}) 
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brought it together shall drink 
holiness. Isa. Ixii, 8, 9. . . 
I will bring again the captivity of my people Israel 
land they shall build again the waste cities and in- 
habit them ; and they shall plant vineyards and drink 
the wine thereof. Amos ix. 14. 

“The man after God's own heart,’ in his loftiest 
strains of adoration of divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence, says, ‘‘ He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herbs for the service of man, that be may 
b ing forth food out of the earth and wine that ma- 
keth glad the heart of man.” Ps, civ. 14, 15, 


it in the courts of my 


man?”? Judges ix: 13. 
“There is bread and wine for me.” Jud. xix. 9, 
In denouncing retribution upon the Jews for their 
disobedience, they are told, “the floor and the wihe 
press shall not feed them.’’. Hosea ix. 2. 

“ For she did not know that I gave her corn and 
Witte and oil, ** * therefore will I return and take 


||jaway my corn in the time thereof, and my wine in 


the season thereot.”’ Hosea ii. 8, 9. 

Wine was ordered as an offering in acknowledg- 
ment of the goodness of Jehovah to the Jewish na- 
tion: “ And the fourth part of an hin of wine, fora 
drink offering shalt thou prepare with the burnt of- 
fering.” ‘Num. xv. 5. 

* And for a drink offering shalt thou offer the third 
part of an hin of wine, for a sweet savor unto the 
Lord.” Nui. xv. 7, 10. 


provisions from Abigail, and he dealt. out among 
all the people, ‘¢ eveu the whole multitude of Israel, 
as well to the women as to the men, to every one a 


Had the ladies of Israel belonged to the 
modern orders of ‘ Martha Washingtonians’ 
lor ‘ Daughters of Temperance,’ they would, 
have rejected the present of the sacred 
psalmist, and instead of complimenting him. 
in their songs, they would have denounced 
him as a ‘rammy.’ But I trust that none 
lof the fair ladies here to-day. would have’ 
thus insulted the king of Israel for his liber- 
ality, while Iam equally confident they 
would not have abused his generosity by an 
intemperate use of the blessing. 
The prophet Daniel was so accustomed to us 
lwine that he states it as a remarkable feature of his 
fast, that he took no wine “till three full weeks 
were fulfilled.”| Daniel x. 2, 3. Pats 
“ And in this mountain shall the Lord of Hosts 
male unto all people a feast of fat things; a feast 
lof wine on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees, well refined’’ Isa. xxv.6. 
The “Lord of Hosts,” would make the 
feast—not of raw grape juice—but of winr’ 
ON THE LEES, well refined. How would our 
Tetotal friends approve of the Lord’s feast?, 


is 


dill. «Shall the vile race of flesh and blood, = ° 


_. Contend with their Creator God? § 
"Will mortal worms presume tobe 
|) \ More holy, wise or just thanhe?” 9 


“ Shall I leave my wine, which cheereth God and : 


David received a present of wine, among other , 


. 
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“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, buy’ 
wine and milk, without mouey and without price.” 

Isaiah lv.}. 95° , 

“T have drunk my wine with my milk; eat, O 
friends, drink, yea, drink abundantly, O, beloved.” 

of Solomon i. 5. 

“And thon shalt eat before the Lord thy God, in 
the place whick he shall choose to place his name; 
there, the tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, and o 
thite oil, and the firstings of thy herds and of thy 
flocks ; that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord 
thy God always.” 

‘And if the way be too long for thee, so that 
thou art not able to carry it; or if the placé be too 
far from, thee, which the Lord thy God shall choo-e 
to set his name there, when the Lord thy God hath 

blessed thee.” , 

*Then shalt thou turn it into money. and bind up 
the money in thine hand, and shalt go unto the place 
which the Lord thy God shall choose.” 

“And thoa shalt bestow thy ated for whatsoever} 
thy soullusteth after; for wine or for Strong drink, 
or for whatsoever thy soul desiiétlr; and thou shalt 
eat before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, 
thou and thine household.” - Deut. xiv. 23, 24, 25, 26: 


Here is Bible authority not only for the 
use of wine, but its purchnse and sale. But 
the Maine Liquor Law would not have per- 
mitted obedience to this command of God. 

The prophet Nehemiah, informs us that the daily' 

rovision of his table, while engaged in rebuilding 

erusalem, was “ one ox, and six choice sheep, also, 
fowls were prepared for me, and once iu'ten days, 
stores of all sorts of wine.” Neh. v. 18. 


The quibble of some tetotal demagogues, 
that there were different kinds of wine 
spoken of in the Bible, some of which were 
harmless, and that these were the kinds 
referred to in the numerous passages, com- 
mending their use, is effectually refuted by 
this passage, for even if there had been any 
essential difference between the various 
kinds of wines, they are all included in thi 
passage—‘' all sorts of wine.” . 


Esther prépared two banquets of wine. Est. vii. 2 
r advising kings and princes to abstain trom| 


SPpetreaceot customs of dissipation and inebriety 


they drink and forget the law, and pervert the’ 


j t of any of the afflicted,” we are told t 
**Give strong drink to him that is ready to peris! 
ine to those that be of he 


.”- Proy. xxxi. 5, 6, 7. 


R 9, who * feured God and eschewed evil,” ullow- 


ed wine, as a beveraze, in his famiiy.. Job is 13., 
Elihu was hor ‘mitch of a tetotaler. Job xxxii. 


| 1 Solomon sought in his heart to give himself unto 


“AO abe 


‘sages with which the Old Testament 


» Sanctioning the temperate us 
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arts; let him drink 


a few of the numerous pas: 


95 
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of wine, while its intemperate use and 
drunkenness is reprobated in equally 
uumerous passages.* It will, therefore, 
be seén that while we have accounts of 
the prevalence of drunkenness from the 
earliest post-deluvian bistory of man, and 
the condemnation of it by the inspired 
writers, that total abstinence is nowhere 
prescribed asa remedy. The Bible doc- 
trine is temperance in the use of wines, 
and the total abstinence doctrine is not 
only anti-scriptural, but impiously reflects 
upon the character of all the sacred wri- 
ters and of God himself. 

The teachings of the New Testament 
are in perfect harmony with those of the 
Old. We are informed, (Matt. ix, 19, 
and Luke vii. 34,) that Christ himself 
drank wine, and was, therefo1e, denounc- 
ed by the Pharisees (who seem to have 
been tetotalers) as a wine-bibber. We 
also learn from the passages alluded to 
by my Reverend oppotient, that at the 
last supper Christ not only drank of the 
‘fruit of the vine,” but passed the cup to 
his disciples, ¢ommanding them “ drink 
ye allof it.” Weare told, however, that 
the fruit of the vine was not wine, but that 
it was the “unfermented juice of the 
grape.” In evidence of this, we are not 
veferred to Scripture testimony, but to 
the opinions of modern tetotal fanatics, 
who seer to have more weight with some 
than the Bible itself. The ideais almost 
‘oo ridiculous for serious answer, but as 
it is su often reiterated, it may be well 
euough to illustrate its absurdity. 

{un the first place, then, fermented wine 
was never prohibited at the celebration of 
the Jewish Passover, which was the feast 
vf unleavened bread, It is as absurd to 
i : . 
say that wine could not be allowed be- 
cause leavened bread was not to be used, 
as it would for a future historian of our 
imes, to argue that the tetotalers did not 
cat leavened bread, because they were 
pledged to abstinence from fermented li- 
quors. In the second place, the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape was never ged 
as ¢ customary beverage, by any peuple 
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in the world. Let any one who doubts 
upon this point, try a little raw grape 
juice, and he will soon find it both insipid 
and unhealtby, and that it could not beso 
used, In the third place, grape juice when 
boiled without fermentation, does not pro- 
duce a liquid for drinking, but a syrup or 
jelly for eating. In the fourth place,-awine 
is the only form in which the juice of the 
grape orthe “fruit of the wine,” is or was 
ever used as a drink; and wine cannot be 
produced without fermentation, which in- 
variably renders it alcoholic, The ex- 
pression unfermented wine, sometimes used 
by mudern fanatics, is unfermented non- 
sense; it will not be found either in the 
Bible or any other book older than mod- 
ern tetotalism. The expression is as ab- 
surd as would be that of unfrozen ice, or 
white black-birds. . Finally, we know that 
Christ used wine and sanctioned its use by 
his disciples, at other times (and that not 
as a medicine, but upon festive occasions) 
as for instance, at the wedding in Cana of 
Galilee. Astothecharacter of the wines 
used in Palestine, it may, be interesting to 
read the statement of an oriental traveler, 
the Abbe Mariti, who wrote long before 
tetotal fever arose, and could, therefore, 
have had no’reference to it. .He'says : 

_ “At the birth of a son’ or a daughter, the father 
causes a jar, filled. with wine, to be buried in. the 
earth, having first taken the precaution to seal it 
hermetically. In this.manaer it may be kept until 
these children marry: It is then placed onthe table 
before the bride aad bridegroom, and is distributed 
among their relations, and the other guests invited to 
the wedding.—Travels in Cyprus, vol. 1, page 259 

So it will be seen that the wine used 
at the weddings was of the oldest and 
strongest kind. Had that used at the 
wedding of Cana been an exception, we 
should certainly have been informed of 
the fact, to guard against the otherwis 
inevitably erroneous inference, After ihe 
quantity usually provided upon such ve. 
easions, “had ‘been consumed, Christ 
wrought a miracle whereby he produced 
a large additional quantity—about fifteen 

firkins—not of grape juice, but, of wine, 
if such a quality that the eos of the 
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feast pronounced jit, better:than the good 
old wine they had exhausted. From its 
being better, it must have possessed the 
qualities of wine of greater age and 
strength. Old wine is better than new 


wine, as everbody is aware. [A voice, 
“| deny that—it is’not true.”] Thereis 


one person, it seems, in the audience, who 
is ignorant of this fact, and I am glad that 
he has made bold to expose his ignorance, 
that he may beinstructed, and re.urn from 
this meeting’ a wiser man. If I mistake 
not, he is a Reverend gentleman; and he 
has probably been so much mixed up with 
politics, that he has become rusty in the- 
ology. It may he well, when priests turn 
politicians, for me to turn preacher, and 
endeavor to call them back from their 
wanderings. Do I correctly understand 
the gentleman to deny that old wine is 
better than new?, [Yes.] Well, if he 
will look into the good old book, with 
which he ought to be familiar, he will find 
himself mistaken, Christ himself says, 
in the 39th verse of the 5th chapter of 
Luke, “No man also, have drank old 


wine straightway desireth new: for, he 
saith the old is better.” But my friend 
here, was not living then or there would 
have been one man to dispute the truth 
of Christ’s sayings, and he would have 
had to be excepted in the passage above 
quoted. . [The half hour having expired, 
the stand was yielded to Rev. Mr. McN.] 


_ [Rey. Mr. McNeir resumed the stand 


the reporter upon whose notes we have 
chiefly relied in, making out the previous 
portion of the Debate, was obliged w 
leave the ground, at the commencement 
of Mr. McNeir’s last address, and we are, 
therefore, without the meansof fi urnishing 
a further report of his remarks, and are 
obliged to rely upon our recollection as 


to their substance, as well as in the report 


v 


of our own closing remarks, which latter 


we are. of course better ableto givesMr 
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and occupied the-allotted time, although ~ 
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MeNeir, however, advanced no new idea 
of sufficient importance to produce any 
‘impression upon our memory ; but occu- 
pied the principal portion of his time in 
the argument that the Bible did not sane- 
tion the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
that the wines the use of whicls is so fre- 
quently commended therein, were “not 
possessed of the power to intoxicate. He 
controverted the position assumed in our 
previous address that the word wine, as 
well as the Greek and Hebrew words 
‘used im the original. texts from. which: it 
isjtranslated in the English version, sig- 
nified in all cases, a liquor of which alcohol} 
wasan essential ingredient. He adduced 
nothing in evidence, however, except a 
which he read from the Bible relative to 
the wine press bursting out with new wine. 
This text he held as conclusive evidence 
of the error of our statement, and devoted 
‘Considerable time to the argument that 
because the juice when first pressed from 
the grapes was called mew wine, before it 
had had time time to ferment, that, there- 
fore, in all cases when the use of wine 
was favorably spoken in the Scriptures, 
it was the new wine, or unfermented juice 
of the grape (as he interpreted ‘it) that 
- was intended. ‘He also expatiated’ at 

some length upon the poisonous charac- 

ter of the liquors sold and used at the 

eae! | ier | : 

present day, At the close of his remarks 


who should show a particle of authority 
from the Bible for the modern doctrine 
of tetotalism ; but as in the days of ARsop 
“the mountain has labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” He has read us a passag 
stating that the wine press should burst 
forth with new wine; and insists that this 
new wine must have been raw grape juice! 
I will not express a doubt of the gentle- 
man’s honesty or sincerity ; but really this 
assumption betrays a greater amount of 
ignorance thaniI had given him credit for. 
I had not expected that it would be ne- 
cessary for me to‘inform him of what I 
had supposed every reading man to be 
familiar with relative to the ancient as 
well as the modern method of manufac- 
turing wine. Who does not know that 
after the grapes ‘have been trodden and 
bruised in the’wine press, they are left to 
partially decompose and ferment before 
they are finally subjected to pressure to 
extract the juice? After the grapes have 
been bruised and crushed, fermentation 
takes place more rapidly than it would 
with the juice, if immediately expressed 
and drawn off; and fermentation in the 
fruit thus crushed, not only expedites the 
operation of wine-making,, but also ena- 
bles the. vintagers. to vextract a larger 
amount of liquid, and in a cléarer state, 
than by applying the pressure to the fruit 
before crushing,..or before it has under- 
gone the process of fermentation and par: 
tial decomposition. After undergoing this 
process, it is subjected to a heavy. ptes- 
sure by, screws or weights, similarly to the 
rdinary pomice in cider mills.) When 
the season, has been propitious for the 
growth of the grape they are much finer: 
we replied as follows :] and more. juicy than in. unfavorable sea- 
% ia 2. ) f wlidtry 100 a sons, and the bruised’ fruit being more 
My: bev. opponent as at last found alliuicy the fermentation already begun is so 
“mare’s nest ;1 _ but, unfortunately, there great that, after, being ‘placed under the 
are no eggs in it. When he set out with pressure it will bulge out from continued 
such an air of triumph to adduce the con- fermentation; and if uncommonly rich, it 
clusive spas he claimed to be in pos’ will’ burst out, as described in the text. 
- session of, I did not know but he wasabouti/ Had the gentleman been as familiar 
ut in a claim for the reward offered inlwith the Scriptures -as with the writings 
phiet to. any priest or clergymanlllyf modern tetotalers, he would never have 
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inferred from the text he has read, that 
the new wine spoken of, was unfermented 
grape juice, even though. he had never 
read anything relative to the method of 
manufacturing wine in either ancient or 
modern times; for he would have known 
from the account given of the day of 
Pentecost, that new wine was something 
more than raw unfermented grape juice, 
or why would the Pharisees and Teto- 
talers of that day have charged the disci- 
ples with being drunken upon new wine? 

The gentleman is welcome to all the 
advantage he has derived from his quota- 
tion; and since he has taken to searching 
the Scriptures, I hope he will soon Jearn 
the fallacy cf his new fangled theory o 
morality ; and I shall be happy at al) 
times to explain to him any such simple 
passages as that in Proverbs (iii. 10,) 
which has seemed“to stagger his judg- 
ment. Let him not distort nor pervert 
passages, by only reading a portion of 
them, however, but carefully read and 
consider the context, which may throw 
much light upon isolated passages, #8 in 
the presence instance: 


‘ Honor the Lord with thy substance, and-with 
the first fruits of all thine increase. 
“ So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 


» 


presses shall burst out»with new wine.” Prov. iii. 10, 


When he has learned from the context 


the plain and unequivocal teachings of 


divine wisdom, let him not exalt himsel 


above his God, by disputing their justice. 


If the gentlemar is determined, how- 
ever, to adhere to his tetotal theory, re 
gardless of the word of God, I must 


suggest to him in all honesty for the sake 


of consistency, that he no longer pretend 
to reverence the christian Scriptures, but 
come out fairly and avow himself a Me- 
hometan. In the Koran he can find full 
authority for tetotalism. 1 will refer him 
him to a few passages from the Koran: 


“They will ask thee concerning Wine and lots, 


Answer, in both there is great sin; and also some 
things of use unto men, but their sinfulness is great- 


er than their use.” —Sale’s translation of the Koran, 


chapter 2, page 305) nes a wig 
OQ true believers, surely wine, and lots, and 
images, and divining arrows, are an abomination 
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and of the work of Satan, therefore, avoid them that 
ye may prosper; Satan seeketh to sow dissention 
and hatred among you by means of wine and lots 
and to divert you from remembering God, and from 
prayer. Will ye not, therefore, abstain from them?” 
Chapter 5, page 146. : 3 { 

‘In those that believe and do good works, it is no 
sin that they tasted wine or gaining before they were 
forbidden.’’—Ibid, : ‘ 

“ Moreover, whatever inebriates shall be esteemed 
wine, and all wine is prohibited, God has cursed 
wine, and the person drinking it, tasting and es 
senting it to others, buying it, selling it, treading 
grapes and expressing it; and also the persons re- 
ceiving it, or eating anything bought with the money 
for which it was sold. Shun wine, for it is the-key 
to all evils.”’—See Refutatio Alcorani, p. 287. 


Now ‘choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” ‘If the Lord be God follow him: 
but if Baal, then follow him.” We have 
the plain language or the christian’s Bible 
on the one side—and the Koran on the 
other. “ Whois on the Lord’s side—who?’’ 


My reverend opponent falls into the 
common error of the Tetotalers in exag- 
gerating the character of the liquors com- 
monly ‘in use among us. Now poor Ti-” 
quor is bad enough, in all conscience; , 
but to say that it is poison, or concocted 
of the most poisonous materials, is so’ 
glaringly false, that there is not a toper in 
the land.that does not know the falsity of 
the statement. Some of our most adulter- 


be accomplished, or what drunk- 
ormed by such glaring outrages 
upon truth and common sense? Would 
it not be better to stick to the truth, and 
admit that while the temperate use of 
pure liquors may be healthy and highly 
beneficial, the intemperate use of adulter- 
ated stuff may be highly injurious,—than 
to utter lies so glaring that all who hear 
them know their falsity? I-do not deny 
hat liquors are adulterated with ut ae 
thy. ingredients ; and whoever knows of 
uch instances as the Tetotalers profess 
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advanced by my opponent that I have 
aot-promptly met to my own satisfaction, 
and also I trust to the satisfaction of the 
greater portion of the audience who have 
honored us with their attention. 1t may 
have been a matter of surprise to some 
that Mr, McNeir has not been abl - to of- 
fer a better defence of the tetotal doctrine, 
or a better argument in favor of the Maine 
Liquor Law; but for my own part, I 
can truly say I have not been in any de- 
gree disappointed. On previous occa- 
sions I have frequently seén the ingenui- 
ty of the ablest polemics tested in behalf 
of the same positions that he has assum- 
edito-day. and uniformly with the same 
unsuccessful result. . He has done as well 
perhaps as any person could have done 
in the same case ; and if he never before 
had any misgivings of the correctness of 
his theory, he must now be convinced 
that itis erroneous—contrary tothe teach- 
ings of divine truth—at war with com- 
mon sense—a libel upon the character 
and history of man-—and calculated to 
accomplish no good whatever, but to in- 
flict immense evil wherever the attempt 
shall be made to enforce it upon a-com- 
munity of freemen. Why, then, will 
gentlemen persist in the futile and fear- 
ful crusade? I am aware thousands 
have been enlisted in it under the honest 
impression that good results would be at- 
tained ; but wherever such are led to ex- 
»mine the subject closely, they are inva- 
riably convinced of their error and aban- 
don it. In almost every instance where 
public attention has been drawn to a 
thorough canvassing of the matter in a 
public discussion, the result has been fa- 
tal to the fanaticism for miles around. 
That such shall be the case in the pres- 
ent instance, will be but natural, without 
any special merit upon my part or fault 
upon the part of my opponent. Whet- 
ever truth is contrasted with error, they 
‘Speaking upon the subject of our dis-lcan be readily distinguished, and_ the 
cussion; and in reviewing the course of|great mass of the people, who are hon 
_ @tgument during the day, I cannot recol- est, when undeceived, readily embrace 
anything of importance that has been'the side of truth and justice and common 


to, if possessed of an ordinary amount of 
virtue and humanity, should at once en- 
force existing laws against such vile prac 
tices, or, at least, not utter their slander 
ous tirades indiscriminately against al! 
dealers in, or consumers of, the genuine 
article, which is as legitimately an article 
of trade and commerce as any other of 
the fruits of the earth. It is not right tw 
do evil that good may abound, or to be. 
lie and slander a large portion of the 
most respectable citizens of our country, 
because a few of the baser sort violate 
the existing laws and adulterate the best 
-and most useful liquors. Almost all arti- 
cles are constantly adulterated, and if ow 
tetotal friends would extend a tithe of 
their zeal to the arrest and prosecutionof| 
the -perpetrators of such frauds they 
would do as much good as by their insane 
fanaticism they are doing evil. What 
absurdity to proclaim to men who have 
all their lifetimes drank more or less of| 
Spiritous liquors that their daily libations 
are deadly poisons! 
_ The Reverend gentleman and his co- 
adjutors in the silly exaggeration remind 
me of an anecdote I once read of an old la- 
dy who hed been left alone by her friends 
for a short time, a few years ago, when 
fanaticism raged against tea and coffee, 
instead of spiritous liquors. An emissa- 
ry came along, loaded with tracts and 
Jong faced lies, and finally persuaded the 
poor childish old Jady of the truth of his 
theories, and when her friends returned, 
they found her in a terrible state of trep- 
idation and excitement,—and upon in- 
quiring the cause, she told them that a 
ined man had been along and said \cof- 
fee was pizen, and here she'd been drink- 
ng it for more thun sixty years, and she 
w she’d die—oh, dear, what should 
dot 
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sense. There areamong us, however,many 
ambitious and aspiring demagogues who 
make a hobby of the Tetotal fanaticism, 
upon which they hope to ride into pow- 
er. Among them are a host of cast-off] 
politicians who have’ forfeited the confi- 
dence of their political parties, or are not 
highly enough esteemed to gain advance- 
ment in the regular political arena, and, 
I regret to say, that there are. also hosts 
of clergymen who treat the teachifigs of 
divine inspiration with contempt, and 
boldly throw themselves at the head: of 
this fanatical movement—as they are) al- 
ways found at the head of similar fanati- 
cisms,—in the hope that they may be able 
thereby to regain the political influence 
and power and plunder they lost in’ ‘the 
American Revolution. Who does ‘not 
remember the tenacity with which | the 
clergy of the Eastern States contended 
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ythey show their fangs and hiss at all who 


interpose obstacles to” their ' progress. 
The whole artillery oflies is let off a- 
gainst any who expose ‘their craft, and 
they are denounced as infidels, and their 
characters blackened*in every way: that 
priestly ingenuity can devise. ‘But the 
people are becoming too intelligent to be 
much longer deceived: They can dis- 
tinguish the greedy wolves, though cov- 
ered with “sheep’s clothing,’”’ by their 
barking, growling, wolfish natures. ‘The 
time has gone by when the people “sup- 
posed that priests could do no wrong, or 
when a clerical zpse dixit was an unques- 
tionable sanction. The ‘people well 
know that selfish hypocrites will assume 
the clerical profession wherever it is a 
source of emolument; and that’ when- 
ever professed ministers of the gospel at- 
tempt to lead them directly contrary to 


for the perpetuation of their power to 
tax and rob the people for their own ag- 
grandizment?. Hven long after the Rev- 
elution they were unceasing in their im- 
portunities, as they were also in. New 
York and Virginia, long after the Rev- 
olution had rendered us a free people. 
Failing in their direct efforts to grasp the 
power and plunder they lost, they: at 
length ceased their open efforts and are 
now steathily engaged in grasping every 
pretext for interfering with government 
affairs, in hope of ultimately being able 
to'regain the; political ‘reins.. No close 
observer of the times, who is familiar 
with the history of a portion of the cler- 
gy of our country and of the world, can 
for a moment doubt the truth of this state- 
ment. Theré are men yet among us who 
‘wear the sacerdotal robes merely as ‘a 
source of emolument and worldly con- 
Sequence ; and they aré as greedy as’ in 
. the days when Patrick Henry and Thom- 
as Jetlerson arraigned them as public 
depredators, and drove them: from: th 
cl map Does any one doubt this? 
Let him watch with what eagerness they 


the teachings of the Bible and’ to arm 
themselves with legal power for the’ en- 
forcement of their views, that they are 
no more like true christian ministers than 
serpents are like doves. | Letall who sin- 
cerely profess to be christian ministers 
conform to the teachings of the Bible, 
and remember that. “ Christ’s kingdom 
isnot of this world,” and let all whohave 
assumed the clericai profession from un- 
holy motives beware how far they urge 
forward their sinister schemes for robbing 
the people of their rights and property, 
lest they raise a tempest of indignation 
which they cannot quell, and which may 
ear from them their disguise and expose 
their hideous deformity. »’As to sueceed- 


ing in again enslaving the freeborn ‘citi- 


well abandon the attempt: as’ hopeless. 
Let ‘them remember the character of the 
people they are trying to enslave. There 
yet remains too much of the blood of 76 
coursing in the veins: of the descendents 
f those patriot’ heroes, who pledged ‘to 
each other their lives, their fortunes, and 
heir sacred honor, and nobly’ sustained 


zens of the: United ‘States, they’ may as. 


‘urge forward their hobbies, and) withi/their solemn pledge in the most) terrible 
what bitterness and unchristian “yeno \istrugglé known in the annals of man,'to 
' \ creel : 
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‘Go tame the wild tempest, or stem with a straw 
The surges that sweep o’er the strand that con 

fin’d them! 

Bat think not again to give freemen a law, 


Nor think with the chaius they have broken to 


biad them!” 
_ Fellow-citizens—-I tender you my most 
cordial acknowledgements for the cour- 
teous manner in which you have listened 
to me, during this day’sdebate. Wheth- 
er my remarks have been useful or con- 
vincing to any, I can assure you that | 
haye expressed only my most sincere 
convictions, produced by a somewhat 
elaborate investigation of the subject. I 
know I am sincere and honest in all I 
_haye said, and whether I am altogether 
right I leave for you to judge. 

I have an engagement to address a 
meeting at Trenton to-morrow, and shall 
undoubtedly be asked the opinions of the’ 
people of Hunterdon and Somerset—and 
it will be a scource of some satisfaction 
to me, as wellas doubtless to yourselves, 
to have an expression of your views as 
to whether my opponent or myself has 

been correct in this argument. I am, 

‘therefore, authorized by our honorable 
Chairman to ask that those who approve 
the Maine Law draw off to the right, and 
those who are opposed to it to the left. 


[Hereupon parties started off cheering 
to the right and left, and the audience 


en ”’ as their prototypes in the days of 
Elijah, but we have not heard that their 
prayers have been answered.| 


i 


To the Reader. 


The foregoing report of the Debate was 
originally published in the Banner of Lib- 


lowing postcript : 


We have furnished as full and accurate 
a report of the Debate, -as the notes in our 
possession have enabled us to do. ‘The re- 
port is not of course, verbatim. Even if it 
were possible totake down the exact lan- 


several times as large as our paper.—We 
have aimed to give the substance of what 
was said on both sides, with all possible ac- 
curacy and fairness; and that we have not 
done our opponent any injustice,—but that, 
on the contrary, we have expressed his po- 
sitions in language fully as clear and forci- 
ble as they were presented by him, we feel 
entirely confident, as well as that we have 


soon followed, dividing into two parties, 
of which it can be no exaggeration to say 
that at the left, or opposed to the Law 


exceeded the other by at least iat 


TO ONE. An outburst of the most en- 
thusiastic cheering among our friends in 


Opposition to the law, now made the'wel- 


kin ring ; and was repeated again and 
in, while the Maine law folksseemed 


pe” 


a: 


wards held a prayer meeting, the sam 


evening, to condole over the unexpected 
result, and in their long-faced pharisaic 


_ sadly chagrined, and soon scattered in 
_yarious directions, as if ashamed of their 
company. We learned that they after- 


not omitted any prominent idea or argu- 
ment advanced by him. The report of his 
remarks does not occupy as much space as 
that of our own, from the fact that he did 
not speak as fast; and we have felt greater 
liberty in enlarging upon the notes taken of 
our own remarks, than upon those of his. 
In reviewing the Debate, since it was in 
type, we observe that in two or three in- 
stances, points are referredto in answer 
that are not reported as having been advan- 
ced. Insuchcases the reader will of course 
perceive there hus been a slight omission, 
but will readily infer that the point replied 
to by either speaker was assumed by the 


other. whi a 
tans ‘ es 


~ 


\ 
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erty, (edited by G. J. Beebe,) with the fol- 


guage as fast as spoken, it would fill a book . 
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SERMON. 


—24o— 


John v. 39. 
SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tus was spoken by Jesus Christ to the Jews. 
The reason which he gave why they should search 
the Scriptures, was, that they testified of him. This 
is a reason why all men should search them; and it 
is one of the favorable indications of ‘the present 
time, that the number is increasing who are dispos- 
edtodoit. The number is increasing, also, who are 
disposed to search the Scriptures not only as indi- 
viduals, but to associate together for this purpose, 
that they may search them to better advantage. Nu- 
merous: Bible classes, and associations of various 
descriptions, have, within a few years been formed, 
which have been attended by great numbers, and to 
great advantage. Such associations are exciting in- 
creasing interest; and the inquiry is often made 
from different, and distant parts of the country, in 
what way can a minister form a Bible class among 
his parishioners, and conduct it to the best advan- 
tage? This is an important question; especially to 
‘such as are preparing for the ministry. It may be 
connected with the salvation of thousands of souls. 


a’ y . 


a ™ 


. as cd 
4 . ‘ vig * 
I shall therefore make it uy subject of the a a" 


* discourse. In discussing it, I shall mark _ } 
-L. On the qualifications of the minis . F 
Let him be a good man, and arilendy Matos oe 
_the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let him also 


be mighty in the Scriptures, a scribe well instructed 


gi". 


unto the kingdom of Heaven, and able to bring forth — 
from his treasures things new and old. For this pur- . 
pose let him daily search the Scriptures, feeling ‘ 
that they are the voice of God speaking to him, and C 
communicating the divine will. Let him séarch 
them with a real and earnest desire to understand 
their whole meaning ; seeking heartily, as he reads, 
for the illuminating and purifying influences of the — 
Holy Spirit, that he may have spiritual discernment 
understand spiritual things in a iritual manner, — * 
and find the word of God to be spirit and life unto 
his soul. The declarations of the Bible let him 
heartily believe, on the testimony of Jehovah; and 
the directions of the Bible, as to feelings, thoughts, 
words, and actions, immediately and perseveringly — 
follow. He will then understand its doctrines and 
_ precepts, and will know that both are of God. | 
He will know God himself, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, which is life eternal. He will also earn- 

-_ estly desire that others may have the same knowl- 
edge ; and be willing, if God calls, to perform labours — 
and make sacrifices for the purpose of i parting - 

to them. If it shall appear that he can do this iit , 
effectually by means of a Bible class, (although pres- 
sed with business as every fait I 
he will not t shrink from the ; 
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_ Let a ita ‘subject of special prayer; chat 
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Tshall next consider some preparatory meas 


uided in the right way; that his labours may 
love to God, be attended by the Holy 
t sent down from heaven, and result in the_pro- 
. ‘motion ‘of the divine glory, and the salvation of men. 


"Let him then show from the pulpit, that all Scrip- » : 


by ture is given by es ee God, and.on that ac- 
count is profitable. Although men were used as in- 
struments i in writing it, yet God directed them what 

‘0 write, and how to write it, in order that as a1 
and pease poate all. smen, sit imignty be p 


hich he Pr Ha When a aman conpthes a: book 


w 
+ and employs an amanuensis to write his thoughts on 
paper, the author is not the man who writes, but the 


man who composes. 
composer ; though he made use of men in writing 
his thoughts on paper. He is therefore the author. 


p g a Bible class and in conducting it, he may . 


0 won og it, fon. 
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So with the Bible. God is the * 


course the Bible-must be true; and it must be — 
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important. 


poe 


and ag evidences that the author of the Bible 


uch for instance, as the agreement of all 
siteras, Although they were men of different 


tion, occupation, and habits; lived at different 
, through a peri more than fifteen hundred 
rs ; wrote upon a vn variety of subjects, some. of 


+ 


er 
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. Let the minister, then state and illustrateyi in ee 
hriefiand perspicuous manner, some of the striking — 
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which no mortal eye had ever seen, or ear hea 


“and of which no human mind, uninstructed by 


they wrote, ever thought; 3 yet they all agree. They 


give the same views of God, of Jesus ‘ ris xa of 


the Holy Spirit ; of heaven, and of hell; of time, and 
eternity ; of the character'of men, and what the 
must» do to escape destruction, and inherit ron 
life. Although each writer does not speak to the 
same extent, or with the same nea on all these 
subjects, yet. what he’ does say, is’ in accordance 
with | + whas.zall ‘the aan say. A unity of design, 
and of execution, 
pie a in it the impress of God. ee 

- Anot ier evidence which may be illustrated, is, 
the miracles wrought by the writers of the Bible. 
These were wrought in public before multitu 28 0 
people, were open to the evidence of the senses, and 


through ‘the Bible, Miss 


cf 
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prove incontestably that those who wrought them — 
were of God. > 


Another evidence is, the prophecies which they 
uttered ; many of which have already been fulfilled. 
Such for instance as relate to Christ, to the yr oe 
and to the church. 
- Another evidence that God is the author of the 
Bible, which may be illustrated to advantage, is, the 


é effects which it has already produced ; making, for 
instance, the difference which now exists between 


Christian and heathen lands. No nation has éver 
turned from the worship of idols t6 the worship of 
the one only living and true God, or to any great 


iy: 


extent enjoyed even the b essings of | civil and 


= ie 
ligious freedom, without t ble. : MeOUe iStion 


has had the Bible, and diffused it generally among 
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i of. its population, mie “not enjoyed 


these blessings. The Bible has dispelled the dark- 
ness of night, and introduced the light of day; it has 
turned the wilderness into a fruitful field, and the _ 
desert into the garden of God. In illustrating this, 
the peaobier may notice the condition of our ancestors 
before they had the Bible, and contrast it with our A 
present condition. He may contrast our condition 
with that of the savages dh our borders, whose fathers 
nherited this land. He may notice the past and pre- 
‘ sent state of the Society Islands, and many such strik- 
w~ _ ing: facts, in illustration of the efficacy of the word 
of God. Such effects it has produced in countries 
where it has been circulated, altho nly a part 
of the le i those countries have believed and 
ose have believed and obeyed it 
t. Yet th e change which even this has 
duced, has been like the change from the dark- 
mess of midnight tq the light of noon-day. 
‘Another evidence, chick: is indeed perfect proof 
that the Bible is from God, is the effects which it 
-would produce if all men should perfectly believe 
and obey it. It would transform this lost guilty 
world into the likeness of heaven; every son and 
daughter of Adam on earth, it would change into the 
image of the God of heaven; it would fill the world, 
as the waters fill the seas, with the bliss of heaven. 
a age which professes to be from God, if it 
so, make all who believe and obey it, like 
unto yod 2. Would it, simply by being followed, 
tra asform this world into the likeness, and fill it with 


s of heaven? . eee believe the Bible, 
ey it, and he wil know that it: is from God. 


“a 
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He will have the witness in himself. -He will see (Make 
-m the Bible. It will appear on the face of nature, 
and shew itself in all the dealings of Providence. 
If any, man, after looking at these and kindred evi- 
dences, doubts whether the Bible is from God, it 
is because he does not love the Bible. He does 
not believe, and does not obey it.. He is a wick- 
ed man. This blinds his mind, hardens his heart, 
and prevents his seeing that, which, toa good man, 
is perfectly plain. Nor is this strange, or peculiar 
to this subject: On a great variety of subjects 
you may perfectly satisfy a good man, by evidence 
that will not satisfy a bad man. An honest man, for 
instance, you may perfectly satisfy, that hon ty is 
both his duty and interest, by reasons that will not 
satisfy a dishonest man. A temperate man you may 
satisfy, that temperance is both his duty and i er- 
est, by reasons that will not satisfy an intempe 

man. A good man you may convince, that it is Bate o 
his interest and duty. not to kill, by reasons eo 
will not convince a murderer. 

On this point a minister may fasten, until he 
makes every man feel, that if he reject the Bible he 
will stamp the mark of a wicked man on his fore- 
head. Let him be careful, however, not to exhibit 

any part of this subject in a mere “dry light,” nor in 
a cold, speculating form. Let it come like the voice 
of God upon the heart; bearing his i image, clear as 
the sun, fair as the moon, and Aertibie as an army 
with banners. Let it come with the benignit} ony 
and with the meekness and love, which Christ 
‘ifested, when, in the flesh and in the form of a ser- 
vant, he spake as never man spake. ree 
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Having made an impression upon the audie 
vivid and strong, that the Bible is the word of God, 
as really as if they heard him declare what it con- 
tains directly out of heaven, let the minister show 
them how, in consequence of this fact, they ought to 
treat it. Among other things, he may notice to advan- 


Mitege, that they ought to read it daily, attentively, 


devoutly, and perseveringly ; and that, implicitly - 


and fully, on the testimony of Jehovah which is the 
highest possible proof, they ought to believe what 
it contains; and when they understand its directions, 


_ without delay, and without ceasing, they must fol- 


them. Let him show also why they ought to 


treat it in this manner. Among other things, he 


“may mention that they owe this to God. As he 

s condescended to speak to men, it is their 
indispensable duty to listen to his voice, to believe, 
d to follow it. This would be the case, even if he 


had been at no expense in speaking: But he has 


been at an infinite expense. He has given up his 
dearly beloved and only begotten Son to the agonies 
of the cross, in order to open a way for him thus to 
address them. Their obligations to hear, believe, and 
obey, are thus vastly increased ; and their guilt, and 
wretchedness if they do not, will be proportionably 
increased. Suppose that God, instead of speaking 
to men as he now does, on the silent pages of reve- 
lation, should, with an audible voice, speak from the 
throne of his excellent glory, and tell men the same 

s which are now in the Bible; would it not be 


back mr duty to listen to his voice, to believe his dec- 


x 
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larations, and obey his commands? No less is it their 
duty now. * 
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They owe this to themselves. Without listen- 
ing to the voice of God, believing, and obeying it, 
they cannot be saved. They owe it to their fellow 
men. If they neglect the Bible, others, from the in- 
fluence of their example, may also neglect it. If 
they do, and continue that neglect, they must perish. 

Great advantage will result from searching the — 
Scriptures. It will give men a more perfect knowl- 
edge of themselves, than they can otherwise ever 
obtain. It will give them a more perfect knowledge 
of their fellow men, of the principles of human ac- 
tion, and the means of controlling minds. A physi- 
cian, a lawyer, a magistrate, a jurist, or a states 
may, by daily searching the Scriptures vishdiiee 
proper use of other means, be prepared to exert a 
more salutary and powerful influence, than he oth- 
erwise ever can, over the minds of his fellow men. 
All other histories were composed by men; of course 
they are imperfect. This’ was composed by God; of 
course it is perfect, and corresponds exactly with 
real life. Merchants, mechanics, farmers, and all 
classes of persons, male and female, may by the dai- 
ly study of it, store their minds with views, princi- 
ples, and maxims, which will be of the most essen- 
tial service to them in all the concerns of life. 

_. But the advantages for this life of thus. searching 
the Scriptures, numerous and important as they are, 
all sink into insignificance compared with the advan- 
tages for the life tocome. The Bible is a revelation 
from God, of his character and will; of the charac- 
ter of his subjects; and of the principles of his goy- 
ernment. By daily reading it, with a humble and do- 
cile spirit, seeking heartily the teaching of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, believing its declarations, and’ obeying its 


* 
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commands, persons may secure all the advantages 
of his infinitely perfect and eternal reign. Th 
may gain that knowledge of God and of his sn 
Jesus Christ, which is life eternal; which will ma 
it certain that all things shall work for their good 
in this world, and conspire to work out for them an 


exceeding and eternal weight of glory in the world 


to come. Let the minister point to a person who 
takes this course ; and let the congregation consider 
him, as he passes through life, as he lies on the bed 
of death, stands at the bar of judgment, and hears 
that joyful welcome, Comes¥e blessed of my Father; 
and let them see him, as he rises upward from glory 
to glory. Make the impression strong, and as 
much as possible like the impression which good 
men will have, when they pass through those scenes. 
Thus make all feel, that the Bible is an inestimable 
treasure ; that a knowledge of it is more to be desir- 
ed than gold, yea, than much fine gold; and that in 
reading, believing, and obeying it, there is indeed a 
great reward. 

Then let the minister from love to Christ, and 
love to souls, offer to assist all among his beloved 
people, who wish to enter upon the study of the Bi- 
ble, by meeting with them for an hour and an a 
once in two weeks, (at such time and place as shal 
be most convenient to him and them,) for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the truth din that por- 
tion of Seripture to which they shall attend, and the 
effect which this truth ought to have on them. Let 
him express from the pulpit a willingness to begin 
this course, as soon as any jconsiderable number 
shall desire it. Let all good men in the parish ar- 
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dently desire that he may begin soon; because it 
will probably tend to promote the glory of God, and - 
the salvation of men. Let them pray in secret, in 
the family, and in the social circle, that God would — 
give the subject of searching the Scriptures favour 
with all the people; incline many to enter upon it, 
in order to learn the will of God for the purpose of 
doing it; and that the Holy Spirit would accompany 
their efforts with his blessing, and render them ef- 
fectual to their salvation. Let each parent pray es- 
pecially, that this may be the case with regard to his 
own children. = 

III. Formation of the Class. 

Let the minister appoint a meeting for the pur- 
pose of explaining more fully his object, and point- 
ing out the manner in which he wishes them to pur- 
sue it. Let him invite all from twelve years old and 
upwards, who are disposed to attend. And letit be 
distinctly understood that persons, while they have 
reason, are never too old to study the Bible, or to 
study it to advantage. The age however, and the 
classification, may be different in different places. 

At the meeting let him show, that his object is 
their highest temporal and eternal good, and point 
_ out the way in which they can obtainit. Show them 
that the Bible is able to make them all wise to sal- 
vation, through faith in Jesus Christ ; and that if any’ 
of them fail of this blessing, it will be because they 
do not read it, or do not believe it, or do not obey it. 

Show them the meaning of the words Bible, 
Scriptures, and Testament; why one part of the Bi- 
ble is called the Old Testament, and the other the 
New. Show what is meant by the Law, the Psalms, 
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and the Prophets, as used by Christ, and his apos- 
tles. Enumerate the books comprehended in each. 
of these divisions; mention about the time when, — 
‘according to the common account, they were wri 
ten; and give a brief history of the writers, their 
character, and employment. Show what is meant 
by the authenticity of the Bible, by its genuineness, 
and by its inspiration. Give them a brief history of 
the feasts of the Passover, Pentecost, of 'Taberna- 
cles, and of the Dedication; show when, and how 
they were observed, in commemoration of what 
events, at what time, and for what purposes; and 
point out the instructions which they are calculated 
to afford ; enlarging more or less on these and simi- 
lar topics, as a minister may find to be conyenient, 
interesting, and useful. 

Let him describe briefly the various orders of 
men, and the different sects mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures ; such, for instance, as patriarchs, priests, pro- 
phets, Levites, scribes, doctors, lawyers, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Herodians, publicans, sinners, Samari- 
tans, Nazarites, and Nazarenes; apostles, elders, 


_ bishops, evangelists, deacons, and others,—enlarging 


more or less as he may think proper, and pointing 
out, from their character and employment, the rea- 
sons why they are spoken of as they are in the 
Bible. 

Let him also be provided with a good map of 
Palestine and the adjacent countries, that he may 
show them the position of places, and things, as they 
occur in the —— of a to which they — 
attend. . 

‘When the way is . prepared, by one or more 
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meetings as the case may require, let the minister, 
after taking the names of those who wish to attend, 
give them a portion of Scripture ; ; say the first and 
second chapters of Matthew, passing by the genealo- 
gy, by merely showing them its object and use. Be- 
fore they separate, let him show them the manner in 
which he wishes them to attend to it, by going over, 
in their hearing, with a few verses himself. Let him 
then close, commending them and all who may asso- 
ciate with them to God and the word of his grace, 
which is able to enlighten and to A aged them, and 
to fit them for an inheritance a those that are 
sanctified. e: 

IV. Manner of ineian the exercises. 

When they assemble again, let the youngest sit the 
nearest to the minister, and the others farther back, 
as much as is convenient according to age ; and let 
them always take the same seat, that the minister may 
address them in rotatio know that none are pas- 
sed by. After imploring ‘the divine guidance, let the 
first read averse. Ifhe does not read it rightly, as to 
pronunciation, emphasis, tones, cadence, &c. let the 
minister read it over after him, and by a proper man- 
ner of reading it, show him, if possible, its meaning. 
To ascertain whether he understands it, and the in- 
struction which he ought to receive from it, ask him 
the meaning of the several parts of the verse. If he 
cannot answer, after waiting long enough just to fix 
his mind on the point, let the minister answer; let- 
ting them know, that he does not ask questions ex- 
pecting that they will be able to answer all ; but that 
one important object in asking them, is to awaken 
attention, and fix the mind distinctly on the question 
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to be answered, that the truth conveyed by the an-__ 
swer may be more clearly apprehended, make a 
stronger impression, and be longer remembered. Af- 
a exhibiting the truths, which God reveals in that _ 
erse, show the manner in which the same truths 
are revealed in other parts of Scripture, by quot- 
ing from memory the passages in which they are 
found. Then point out distinctly, in few words, 
the effects which these truths ought to have upon 
the heart and life; and lead each one, as in the 
presence of God, to ask himself whether they do 
have these effects on him. 

Suppose, for instance, that the passage under 
consideration is the 16th verse of the fifth chapter 
of Matthew; “ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father, which is in heaven.” 

Who is the speaker ? 


Jesus Christ. ig 
To whom does he speak ? 
His disciples. : 
What does he mean by light ? 
_ Holiness ; love to God and love to men, 
_ What does he mean by letting this light shine 2 
Manifesting holiness; showing love to God by 
obeying him; and love to men by doing good to 
all, as they have opportunity, especially to his disci- 
ples. ag 
What does Christ offer as a reason for doing this ? 
That others may glorify God. 
_ What is it to glorify God? 
It is to love his character, listen to his voice, be- 
lieve his declarations, and obey his commands. | 
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Are all who enjoy their reason, and have the Bi- 
~ ble, bound to do this ? 


They are. , rie 
To do it when ? Lag iy 
At the present time, and at all times. a 


What should you, from this verse, judge to be 
one of the most powerful means of leading men to 
do this 2 ig : 

Christian example, from all who profess religion. 
This should lead those who profess religion, to 
inquire whether they set such examples. And it 
should lead those who do not profess religion, to in- 
quire whether they are, as is their indispensable du- 
ty, now glorifying God, by believing his declarations 
and obeying his commands; because Christ says, 
that those who hear his sayings, but do them not, 
are like a man who builds his house upon the sand. 
In the day of trial, their hopes for eternity will fail. 
Hence each one of he inquire, whether you 
really believe God an obey him. Jesus Christ 
spake this for your instruction, as really as for that 
_ of thosé to whom it was at first addressed. Though 
he spake to those that were then living, he looked 
down through all future ages, and saw the character, 
condition, and wants of all people. He saw that you 
would be here at this time, and be attending to this 
portion of his word. He saw the feelings which you 
would have, and the effects which his word would 
produce on you. He therefore adapted it to your in- 
_ struction ; and it is of great importance, that it should 
lead you to glorify God. Your salvation is concern- 
ed with it, and the salvation of your fellow men. 
Look at the difference of effect which your example 
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_will have, provided you glorify Goa, from what it: 
if you do not. Others may follow you, and thus you 
_ be instrumental of fixing them, according to your 
character and conduct, in heaven or in hell.. The 
effects of your faith and practice must be felt not © 
merely by yourself, but by others; not only through 
life, and to the end of the world, but to all eternity. 
Thus a minister may enlarge more or less in the 
application of divine truth, as may be convenient, 
and as circumstances may render it useful. 
If the passage read be the 21st verse of the sey- 
enth chapter of Matthew, “ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
_ dom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father 1 which is in heaven ;” the minister may ask 

: _ Such questions as the f followi ing, viz. 

What is it for men to call Christ, ord, Lord ? 
It is to profess to be his disciples. a3 
What is meant in this place by the kingdom of 

heaven ?. 8 el 
Heaven itself. | od 
What does Christ say that men must do, i in order 
fo enter into heaven ? 
- The will of God. 
| hat is that will 2 
That men believe on his Son, love his character, 
aud obey his commands. 
What is it to believe on the Son of God ? y 
It is to have such confidence in him as to feel 
that “what he says is true, and to treat it as true. 
Is this the duty of all who have come to years of 
understanding, and "ara the Bible? | 
Ttis. — one ‘ rs e : 
ey 3 bj , 
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Why? distin “tte ee 
". Because*Christ is - worthy of stich confidenee, % 
and God commands men to exercise i 
. What effect. will een fe ei ave 
"upon a man? . Lola a 
It will le d him to fo Neko tia his sins, anit in Christ 
for eternal life, to believe the Bible, and to make it 
his highest object in all ees obey it. | 
How long will such am ontinue this course 2 
To the end of life. . 
Where will he go when he le 2 
To heaven. — ~ 
What will become of thvose mates Gath have not 
done the will of God? 
They will go away into eternal punishment. 
This should lead each one of you to inquire, Am | 
doing the will of God? and to feel that if you are 
not, i are not going toward heaven, but. toward 
hell. Every day carries you nearer; and as life is 
uncer no one can, in the morning, be sure that 
he shall not, before night, arrive there. And at 
night, when without doing the will of Goat e retires 
to rest, he cannot be sure but that before morning 
he shall awake in hell. It is, therefore, exceedil 
important that each one should make it his highest 
object to learn the will of God, and without delay to 
do it; for he that doeth the will of God, abideth 
pa ae 4 
e particular questions, however, which shall 
be asked, and the application of divine truth Which 
shall be made, may be such as the minister «shall 
judge will most clearly and fully exhibit. divine 
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_ most extensively 


* i 
"permanently ut Having 
gone through with the portion of Scripture allotted 
for that day, let him in a lucid and brief manner 
sum up the truths to which they have attended, and 
“make a direct pungent» apy lication of them to the 
conscience and the heart. Or let him fasten on 


some great truth, revealed in some part of the chap-. 


ter, and illustrate that, and ae ‘it strongly on the 
mind. In this, and in every thing pertaining to the 
exercises, let him bring their minds into as close 
contact as possible with the Divine mind. Make 
them feel, that in attending to the Bible they are 
listening to the voice of God, as really as if they 
heard him speak what it contains directly from 
_ heave and that their planet depends upon be- 
ving a eying it. ke them feel that if they, 
‘any of their fellow who have the Bible, fail 
of eternal life, it will be | os they do not read 


_ it, or do not believe it, or do not follow ity Make 


them feel that it is a light which can guide them all 
to heaven. But in order for this, they must follow 
it; and to follow it, they must read it daily, attentive- 
ly, devoutly, and perseveringly: They must believe 
i e testimony of Jehovah, and trusting in Christ 
llone for whatever they need, they must obey it. 
Impress upon them, that the exercises of a Bible 
class are not adapted, and are not designed, to su- 


percede the necessity of their searching the Serip- ; 


tures daily at home; but only to assist them to do 
this to greater advantage. » And whatever informa- 
tion they may obtain in a Bible class, they must 


- search the Scriptures at home, or they cannot ames 
to be made = unto aeleeHohe tala faith in * 
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Christ J Pi _And as they read, let them from th 
heart ask God to teach them, by his Sp irit, the mea 
ing of his own declarations. Let the eve 
he declares, and without delay and | ut ceasing 
do what he commands ; resolying in his strength, 
that henceforth they will live, not unto themselves, 
but unto him that died for them and rose again. 
And let their object in doing this be to glorify God, 
to become in spirit like him, and to do good. At 
the same time, make them feel as constantly and 
as strongly as possible, that their dependance for 
what they need to do this, and to be accepted in it, 
must be placed, not on themselves, or on creatures 
of any description, but:on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For his sake God can be just, and yet bestow all need- 
ed blessings upon those that.trust in-him. - j 
Let every meeting be opened and closed with — 
prayer. Let the prayers be simple, humble, fervent, 
pertinent, and short ; the first for divine guidance in 
the exercises ; and the last for the divine blessing to 
follow them. And let all the members draw nigh to 
God daily, and then he will draw nigh to them. 
Let them seek first the kingdom’ of God, and his’ 
righteousness, and then they shall not want an goc ne 


‘ terwards receive them to glory. They shall see 
him ‘as he is, and be like him through everlasting 
ages 8 2. 5 
oe ii, , 

The above mentioned things, with many others 
connected with them, in their various bearings and 


consequences, which will open to the mind of a 


‘faithful minister i sits daily = e feet of Jesus 
| a le 
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he exhibited at dan pet N or is 3 
ble t ee should be. — Fei 
_ After a Bible class is established, it is of great 
immpertince! that it should be continued; and that : 


those who attend, should do it with ever growing 
interest. For this purpose, let the minister walk 
with God, live by faith, reside at the throne of grace, . ¥ 
and look intensely and continually on the eternal 
world.. Let him feel that the effect of every meet- 
‘ing will be felt after earth is dissolved, and will be 
told by strains of higher and higher glory, or by 
_tones of deeper and deeper anguish, during the eter- 
nal destinies of men. Let him count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ; 
; __ exhibit to agreater and _ greater extent, the un- 
searchable riches of Him who is the Alpha and O- 
megz of revelation; determining to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him onciied, and looking up- - 
ward continually for the illuminating and purifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, who takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them to men; that the truth ¥: 
tay thus be the wisdom and power of God to their, - 
ation. 
And let the members of the class commence 
Jee a fixed purpose, trusting in Jesus Christ alone, 
to ask of God daily to teach them his will; and dai- ° 
ly to listen to his voice speaking to them in his word, 
that they may understand it. And wher thay? do- - 
understand it, let nothing hinder them from doing i it ; 
for the purpose of glorifying God, becoming in tem- . 
ger like him, and doing good. They will then find =» 
at the Bible is perfect, converting the soul ; ~ whe 
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mvking wise the simple; right, réjoicing the heart; » 
pure, enlightening 1e eyes; clean, enduring 
true and righteous altogether; mort 
than gold, yea than much fine gold; hat in obey-— 
ing it there is indeed a great reward. It will bea — 4 
lamp to their feet, and a light to their path. It will 
show them a way that grows brighter and brighter; 
and it will lead them to follow it, till they come to a 7 
place where they have no need even of the sun, nor 
of the moon; where the Lord himself will be their 
light, and the Lamb their eternal glory. ; 

_ That such Bible classes may be established over 

all the earth, and be the means of leading vast mul: — 
titudes to heaven, may God of his infinite mercy 
grant, through Jesus Christ ! Amen. 


es 
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Norte. The number belonging to two Bible classes under the 
care of the author, is about 310; viz. about 150 males and 160 
females. One class was formed near the close of 1823, and the 
other nearthe close of 1824. Since the formation ofthe first class 
92 persons have been admitted to the church, 59 of them were 
heads of families, and 37 members of the Bible class. Family 
prayer has been established in more than 30 families, where it 
was before neglected, and 166 persons have been devoted to 
_ God in baptism. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


On meeting for the first time in this new relation, 
our thoughts are naturally directed to the Object for 
which this office has been instituted, and the Purpos- 
es which it is designed to accomplish. These are 
indicated with sufficient distinctness in its title. Leav- 
ing to other chairs the discipline which is to form 
Theologians, and furnish the teachers of the church 
with the requisite learning, it is the office of this to 
regard them in the light of Preachers and Pastors, and 
train them to the eloquence demanded for the pulpit, 
and the prudence and affections that must guide in the 
parish walk. 

The connexion thus suggested between the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit and the Pastoral Care, is real 
and natural. These two branches go together and 
sustain each other. The minister is the better Preach- 
er for having his heart warmed by intercourse with 
his hearers in private ; and he goes to them in pri- 
vate with the greater influence and effect, because 
he carries with him the sacredness and sanction of 


the Pulpit. The full power of the Christian Ministry 


can be known only where both departments are ex- 
ercised with faithfulness; and he entirely errs, who 
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fancies that he may neglect either, and yet command 
the best success in the other. It is to the union of 
the two, that we must look for the efficient and com- 
plete minister. And I think that we cannot better 
introduce our labors in this department, than by 
attempting to illustrate this important truth. 

In order to this, it may be well, first of all, to state 
our idea of the terms we are using. 

When we speak, then, of ELoquence, as an essen- 
tial requisite for the Preacher, and as something to be 
taught, we do not mean that high and singular gift, that 
extraordinary combination of powers and attainments, 
which the books describe as the property of the Ora- - 
tor; for men so splendidly endowed are but few in 
an age, and the church, if it must depend on them, 
would soon perish for want of advocates. But so 
far from being necessary, it is not certain that this 
highest eloquence is advantageous, or even desira- 
ble, in the pulpit. At any rate, itis not this which 
our institutions propose to teach, or which our stu- 
dents aim to acquire. What we propose is, simply, 
the power and habit to select judiciously, arrange 
clearly, and express forcibly and fervently, the topics 
suited to the pulpit, and to utter them in that distinct, 
correct, and pleasant elocution, which shall ensure 
for them the attention of the people. Thus much is 
capable of being learned ; and this is what we mean 
by Pulpit Eloquence, when we propose it as some- 
thing to be attained. 

By the Pastorat Care we understand that duty 
toward individuals and families, which consists in per- 
sonal acquaintance and intercourse for the purpose 
of knowing the character and condition of the flock, 


‘ 
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_thatso the minister may be ready to seize opportu- 


nities of usefulness among them in either their tempo- 
ral or spiritual relations, — by giving counsel, instrue- 
tion, reproof, encouragement, consolation, according 
to situation and character. We do not regard it as 
consisting in what appears sometimes to be understood 
by the term, — the custom of simply visiting asa friend, 
or making calls from house to house ; much less cer- 
emonious and party visiting, or social tea-drinkings. 
‘Some ministers have much intercourse with their 
people, or rather with a certain portion of them, in 
this way ; but this is not doing pastoral duty. Social 
visiting is well. It has its uses; indirectly, its re- 
ligious uses. But pastoral visiting has directly its re- 
ligious uses. The Pastor goes “ from house to house,” 
like the Apostles, with an expressly religious object, 
and he executes it, not only in sympathizing with 
the joys and sorrows of his people, and administer- 
ing advice in sickness, and comfort in affliction; but 
also in communing with them on their religious inter- 
ests, and applying himself to their spiritual ignorance, 
trials, doubts, perplexities, and progress. It is to 
this that we especially refer, when we speak of the 
advantages he must derive as a Preacher from the 
discharge of his duties as a Pastor. 

The Importance and Necessity of the connexion 
between the labors of the Pulpit and of the Pastoral 
charge, may be discerned, first, in the nature of the 
object to be accomplished by the ministry. ‘The minis- 
try is designed to act on»the characters of men, 
through the truths and motives of the gospel, so as 
to bring them in subjection to religious principle, and 
thus fit them for everlasting happiness. Not simply 
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to give instruction in religion, or gain assent to the 
doctrines of revelation; but so to press them upon 
men, that their characters shall be made conforma- 
ble to them. _ Now character is a very complicated 
thing, dependent on a vast variety of circumstances 
and influences. Of these the pulpit can never furnish 
but a small proportion; and if none other be exerted 
in behalf of truth and heaven, the character of most 
men will be formed more from the prevalent influences 
of the world, than the holier agency of the ministry. 
To render this agency sufficient, it must be brought in- 
to operation atother times and in other relations — 
amidst the actual pressure of the circumstances and tri- 
als of life. And this is precisely what is attempted by 
adding the watchfulness of the Pastor to the eloquence 
of the Preacher. 

The necessity of this junction may be seen, again, 
in the nature of Preaching, taken in connexion with 
the character of the congregations addressed. Preaching 
is instruction and exhortation addressed to a promis- 
cuous audience of men and women of every rank, order, 
and age, with the view, as I have said, to influence and 
form their characters. And who does not know the ex- 
treme, the almost insurmountable difficulty, of so ad- 
dressing a promiscuous assembly, that all shall under- 
stand and be affected? Such are the varieties of situ- 
ation and education, of intelligence, disposition, and 
habit, of modes of life and thought, experience and 
trials, moral advancement and religious attainment, 
that a preacher may speak most instructively to some, 
while to others he is talking unintelligibly and idly. 
How necessary then, that he have other occasions 
and methods of access to them, than the formal com- 
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munications of the desk! And where is he to find 
these, but in the opportunities of the Pastoral Office ? 
How otherwise can he reach, or know whether he 
reaches, a large portion of the minds committed to 
him ? 

We shall further discern this necessity, if we re- 
flect, that the advancement of religion and the diffu- 
sion ofits blessings, are just in proportion to its action 
upon individuals, and its effect upon single charac- 
ters. We are too ready to regard Christianity as 
designed to operate on society, and accomplish a 
great work for the progress and reformation of the 
world. Even when we look at a single parish, we 
are too apt to see it in this general view, and address 
it as a community, rather than as a collection of in- 
dividuals. In consequence of which, our preaching 
is general and vague, our aim uncertain, our exertions 
too little direct and concentrated, and our success 
doubtful and partial. Now this barren generality 
in preaching, proper views of the pastoral office 
would do much to correct. We should then come 
down to individuals; our great object would be the 
improvement and welfare of certain persons, for 
whose particular case we are concerned. We should 
understand their wants, trials, and dangers, and be 
anxious to-apply to them the faith and power of the 
gospel. We should think our work best done, when 
we found that the very persons with whom we hold 
daily intercourse in the common walks of life, have 
been led one by one to think of God and duty, and 
prepare for the retributions of a future world. This 
action on individuals would tend peculiarly to warm 
our hearts, and enkindle a generous zeal within us. 
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It would animate us in our studies. It would give } 


life, particularity, and directness to our preaching ; 
and it would prove the most effectual way of pro- 
‘ducing that general improvement, which we so apsine 
to witness in society. 

Such being the necessity and importance, of the 
connexion between these two branches of ministe- 
rial action, let us proceed to consider the support 
which each furnishes to the other. 

I. And First, of the support which the Pastoral 
Care furnishes to the Pulpit. This may be seen in 
relation both to the actual labors of the pulpit, and 
the preparation for them. 

1. We will begin with the preparation for them. 
Nothing is of so much consequence here, as the spirit 
in which this preparation is made. If it be done 
simply as the inevitable routine of a professional call- 
ing ; or as an intellectual.exercise ; or an exhibition 
of talent ; or a rhetorical display; it is evident that 
the moral state of the preacher’s mind is altogether un- 
favorable to the production of a piel religous effect. 
He has no proper apprehension 9 f the subject he is 
treating, and not entering intoit rig tly himself, he can- 
not rightly represent it to others, nor attract to it their 
regard. We are not to wonder that those who thus 
go to the pulpit, miserably fail of all,valuable influ- 
ence ; and that religion becomes heartless and dead 
under the management of men, who have no higher 
aim than to get through their stipulated task as hire- 
lings. Religion is so much a matter of sentiment 
and sympathy, that the universal rule of oratory isin 
no other profession sotrue as in this, — that the most 
efficient speaker is he who most throws his own soul 
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into his eloquence. Now to enable him to do this — 
to prevent the weekly duty of preparation from de- 
generating into a mechanical performance, or selfish 
ambition from taking place of the hearty disinterest- 
edness of a Christian preacher, the pastoral. office is 
an essential aid. The man who is familiar with the 
situation, trials, and wants of those whom he ad- 
dresses; who goes up to the pulpit from their fire- 
sides and their chambers, — full of interest in their 
characters, and sympathy with their condition, — feels 
that he is not meeting a congregation in the ab- 
stract, but men and women whom he knows and 
cares for, and who are waiting to catch from him 
something which will suit their necessities, and be 
for their guidance and improvement. He cannot sit 
down, and prepare for such an assembly a dry dis- 
sertation in metaphysical philosophy, or a learned 
criticism on an unimportant text, or a sentimental 
essay of which he has studied only the ornaments and 
graces. But, urged by natural and spontaneous emo- 
tions, impelled by the current of his own affections, 
with perfect directness, and that best of all energy 
which results from simplicity of purpose, where all is 
real, and nothing affected, artificial, or forced,—he 
will prepare an address suited to their actual condition, 
and witha single view to their profit. As Butler 
observes there is a certain unity, so is it equally true 
there is a certain power, “in the words of one who 
writes with simplicity and in earnest ;” — a power, 
which perhaps is nowhere seen more strikingly con- 
trasted with weakness, than in the case of the preach- 
er, who prepares a set discourse on religion without 
any acquaintance with the actual religious wants of 
2 
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man, and as an intellectual exercise alone, — and of 
him who, glowing with sympathy for his flock, thinks 
only of imparting instruction and pressing upon them 
expostulation, as a friend with a friend, or a parent 
with his children. 

2. Beyond this general effect, which lies in the 
state of his affections, the pastoral) relation aids the 
preacher’s preparation by directing him in the profit- 
able choice of subjects. It is quite obvious, that in the 
vast fields of theological and moral truth, there is 
room for infinite variety of choice. If one select from 
this variety at random or at the suggestion of the 
moment, he may indeed frame excellent discourses 
on most important questions ; yet if they be not suited 
to the character and wants of the hearers, he will be 
a thoroughly unprofitable preacher. So also if he 
follow the bias and taste of his own mind, and the 
train of his favorite studies, he may treat great sub- 
jects, and treat them well; but while he gratifies 
himself, he may neither please nor benefit the con- 
gregation. The only just rule, by which to decide 
among the ten thousand subjects and texts which 
may suggest themselves, is, their fitness to do geod 
to the particular class of persons addressed. And 
what will enable one to determine this point so cor- 
rectly and judiciously, as the intercourse of the pas- 
toral relation? He who holds that relation, knows 
what instruction is needed by them and useful to 
them. He is at no loss to decide what classes of topics 
he should treat. They are pointed out to him in his 
daily walks, and in the character and condition of all 
around him. When he sits down to the labor of com- 
position, he finds them springing up in his mind, sug- 
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gested by some interesting event which has occurred, 


by some question he has been asked, by some conver- 
sation he has held, by some character he has observ- 
ed; and in treating them he knows and sees thej very 
individuals who will drink in his words like thirsty 
men, and rejoice in the refreshment and strength he 
imparts. What a prodigious help has he here! No 
languor and vacuity of mind to be roused and inspir- 
ed, no unwilling drudgery, no heartless task-work ; 
but warm, stirring, interesting occupation, —such as 
he only knows, who can unite the delightful glow 
which attends a successful intellectual exercise, with 
the affectionate serenity that waits on him who is en- 
gaged in the moral improvement of others. 

3. The same remark holds good in respect to the 
mode of treating and illustrating his subjects. His 
pastoral relation will help to give an air of reality and 
suitableness to the whole method of discussion, and 
to the topics of argumentand elucidation. Instead of 
being compelled painfully to seek them, and bring 
them by effort from afar, he will find them ready at 
hand, springing up all around him. He will not re- 
ject them because they are familiar. He will not be 
fastidious about their grace and beauty. He will 
speak to his people freely, as he would to one who 
should privately ask advice in his study, — anxious 
neither for profoundness of views nor elegance of 
diction, but only to make himself understood and 
felt. He will thus be led, I might almost say instinct- 
ively, to the most efficient and persuasive course ; 
while another, studying*out the same subject without 
the same application to real life, and with no guide but 
his scholastic rules of composition and the formal 
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dicta of logicians and rhetoricians, would go astray 
into useless subtilties and artificial declamation. — 

This is especially true in regard to that class of 
topics, which concerns the action of Christian truth 
on the mind and heart, and the exercises of the soul 
in its religious course. He that would preach profit- 
~ ably, must exhibit these faithfully and truly. He must 
treat of the emotions and conflicts that are going on 
within, and the strong trials and. glorious aspirations 
of our spiritual nature, as things of fact and experi- 
ence; an experience, which in its full extent, embra- 
ces every subject of thought and duty, affection and 
devotion, hope, fear, faith, and action, which can in- 
terest a pious mind, and make up the history of a 
responsible being. And this he must do in such 
manner as shall come home to the business and bos- 
oms of those who hear, shall awaken a response in 
their hearts, shall reflect their image to themselves, 
and minister to them the needful guidance, admoni- 
tion, consolation, and peace. For such a work, how 
valuable the preparation of the pastoral walk! - It 
sends him back to his study fresh and glowing from 
intercourse with minds into whose recesses he has 
been admitted, inquisitive for truth, anxious for heaven, 
disturbed with doubt, shaken with remorse, trem- 
bling with despondency, overwhelmed by aftlictions 
depressed by misfortune, struggling with temptation, 
or rejoicing in faith and hope ; and he is prepared to 
treat the topics I have mentioned, with a feeling and 
reality which study never could have imparted, with a 
clearness and force which meditation and books 
never could have supplied. 
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~ [know no cure for false rhetoric like this. And when- 
ever I witness the grandiloquence of the sophomore 
in the pulpit,— when I hear there the flashy common- 
places of flowers, and rivers, and clouds, and rain- 
bows, and dews, — when I listen to the empty music 
of periods which are rounded only to be harmonious, 
and the tricks of speech which perform no office for 
the sense ; then | say that all this miserable foppery — 
as false to good taste, as it is to the souls of men and 
the truth of God— could never have been committed 
by a man who walked faithfully among his people, 
caring for their actual wants, and anxious to feed 
them with knowledge and understanding. What 
lawyer, I ask, who makes his client’s cause his own, 
would dare to put it in jeopardy by such idle flour- 
ishes at the bar? And therefore, beyond all instruc- 


tion from books or masters in the truest eloquence, 


— that is, the eloquence which reaches men’s souls, 
and, being adapted to their state, moves and changes 
them,— I would send a young man into the experience 
of actual life. I would say to him— < Interest yourself 
in these people ; be governed by the supreme desire 
to bring them to God, in the love and acknowledg- 
ment of his truth ; and though you may not hear your- 
self extolled for beautiful figures and accomplished ad- 
dress, you will have the satisfaction of subduing many 
hearts to thoughtfulness and peace, who shall reward 
you with their gratitude at the resurrection of the just.’ 
4. Again; the pastoral office aids the preacher in 
respect to the delivery of his discourses. 
The best delivery is not that which conforms mi- 
nutely to certain rules; nor that, which in vulgar esti- 
mation is accounted eloquent, — the loud, sonorous, 
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and showy. It is that, which best brings out the 
meaning of the discourse, and leads the hearer so di- 
rectly to the sentiment, that the manner ofits utterance 
fails to attract remark. This, at any rate, is the de- 
sirable delivery for the pulpit. Why is it so rare? 
and what are the greatest obstacles in the way of 
attaining it? First, undoubtedly, the ill habits created 
in childhood by reading what we neither understand 
nor care about; and next, the continued habit of 
reading mechanically, as we have been accustomed, 
without throwing our natural feeling into our manner. 
Every one knows how difficult it is to remedy the 
constrained and unaffecting utterance, which has thus 
come up with us from the dame’s school. Lessons, 
criticism, example, painful practice at self-correction, 
may do something, —especially if we will always 
read pieces in which we feel interested, and practise 
in an excited state of mind. To read or recite in 
dull, cold blood, may only help to dishearten us,’ by 
showing how difficult it is to overcome our faults. 
It is working with blunted tools. An edge is given 
them to work keenly and happily, only by excitement. 
But however much may be done in this way, I know 
nothing so likely to remedy the faults alluded to, and 
give birth to a real manner, as the consciousness that 
we are doing a real work, — in the midst of those who - 
are seeking our opinions and adyice, and whom, as 
acquaintances and dependants, we are desirous to 
serve, and with a devout sense upon our minds 
of religious responsibility. This is precisely the situ- 
ation of the Pastor. The reality of his office, like 
that of the parental relation, thrusts aside all that is 
factitious, and imparts the air and tone of nature, 
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truth, and feeling. Let him give way to the impulse 
of his situation, and nature, truth, and feeling will 


make him eloquent — that is, will make him effective. 


The fetters of his unnatural school-boy habits will 
relax and drop off. He is once more a man, inde- 
pendent and self-moved. The drowsy, dronelike 
monotony of indifference, and the artifices of affecta- 
tion, and the graces which seek applause, — all fly 
before the business-like sobriety of actual zeal. 
He is no longer a sounding declaimer, eager only for 
admiration; no longer a heartless drudge at an irk- 
some task; nora timid aspirant for fame, shrinking 
embarrassed from the eye and censure of critics 
around him. He is simply a friend among friends, 
and he speaks right on. He has a business to do, 
and he forgets every thing but to doit. If any thing 
will break down the disastrous habits of early and 
scholastic life, and teach him or betray him to speak 
like a man who is in earnest, and who therefore can 
touch other men, — it is the consciousness of sustain- 
ing a relation like this. 

5. There is still another department of public duty 
on which the pastoral relation exerts a most valuable 
influence; namely, the public prayers of the ‘sanctu- 
ary. These, no less than the preaching, —in order 
to be right; edifying to the congregation, and there- 
fore acceptable to God, because going up from hearts 
which assent to them as they are uttered, — must be 
suited to the congregation; not only in phraseology 
and style, but in sentiment and topics ; suited to them, 
not only in general, as they are men, possessed of a 
common nature, common wants, infirmities, and sins, 
but particularly, as they are such men, with their own 
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peculiar characters, situation, and exposure. It is 
perfectly obvious, that a devotional exercise, adapted 
to affect the minds and express the souls of one class 
of men, may be wholly unfitted to excite or represent 
another. A preacher may skilfully study the propri- 
eties of thought and diction, and diligently select and 
arrange the addresses with which it becomes mortal 
man to appear before his God. Or he may, following 
the train in which his own mind runs when he pours 
himself out in private worship, dwell on those senti- 
ments which are most affecting to himself in his state of 
religious experience and progress. In each case, the 
prayer, in itself, may be proper and excellent; yet as 
designed for the use of a given congregation, it may 
be barren and vapid. Without careful adaptedness, 
there can be nothing in it of that warm and fructifying 
vitality, by which public prayer should communicate 
life to the souls of the worshippers. And who can 
understand this essential adaptation, like him who 
lives among those whose mouth he is to be; acquaint- 
ed with their temporal condition and spiritual wants, 
and familiar with their modes of religious thought and 
expression ; who knows therefore what sentiment will 
find an echo in their hearts, what words will kindle a 
devout flame, and what there is already established 
within them to which he must appeal, if he would 
carry them on to higher spiritual attainments? He 
would fear that he should not lead them to pray at all, 

if he dealt only in the general language of piety, or in 
those peculiar views which satisfy and delight himself, 
He seeks to enter into their minds, borrow their as- 
sociations, speak from their sentiments, allude to their 
irials, temptations, and sorrows, describe and specify 
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their condition, wants, and infirmities. He would thus 
in a manner, take them by the hand and lead them to 
the very mercy-seat, that they may pray themselves 5 
while a stranger, being unable thus to sympathise with 
them, would be like the ancient priest, who presented 
an offering of which the people could only be spec- 
tators. > 
_ 6. The Preacher’s success is favored by the rela- 
tion which he bears to his hearers as their Pastor. 
_ The writers upon rhetoric insist much on the im- 
portance of conciliating the good will of an audience. 
They lay down various rules for beginning in such a 
manner as may disarm prejudice and win favor, — 


knowing how little is to be hoped from the highest elo- 


quence, if received into unwilling or prejudiced ears. 
But for the affectionate pastor this is already done. 
He is in the midst of acquaintances and friends. Indi- 
viduals, doubtless, there may be, cold, incredulous, 
inimical. But as an audience, he addresses those 
whose confidence he possesses, and who have put 
themselves in his power. Even in the case of those 
who doubt or disbelieve the doctrine he delivers, or 
whose sinful minds rebel against his entreaty and 


_ warning; his personal connexion with them affords 


the most propitious of all cireumstances for bringing 
them to a willingness:to listen and be improved. But 
as regards the auditory in general, — from him, whom 
they know, not only officially as a preacher of right- 
eousness, but privately as a man of integrity and char- 
ity ; from him, whose tested purity and sanctity render 
him as venerable at their firesides as at the altar; 
from him, entreating them in Christ’s stead, — they re- 
ceive counsel, exhortation, and reproof, as they would 
from no one else. At his expostulations they are less 
3 
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likely to cavil and demur. His statements and style 
they are less prone to criticize and debate about. By 
his entreaties they are more easily pursuaded to self- 
examination. His instruction is consequently more 
salutary ; he is enabled to address them with a free- 
dom, confidence, and particularity, which nothing but 
the intimacy of his relation to them would warrant. 
Hence we have often known a discourse received with 
favor at home, which has given offence when preach- 
ed to a congregation abroad. Hence too we may 
believe, that, as a general rule, religion will most 
flourish where the pulpit is not too frequently given 
up to strangers; but where the steady administration 
of truth from the same trusted lips, forbids gossiping 
criticism, unprofitable comparisons, and the itching 
ears which the Apostle long ago condemned as idle 
and mischievous. 

Thus it is that the pastoral relation augments the 
circumstances propitious to the preacher’s success. 
It is a great truth, that the same instruction and advice 
are interesting and useful, or the opposite, — are re- 
ceived with welcome, or rejected with contempt — ac- 
cording as our minds are affected toward him who 
speaks. This is the foundation of the ancient adage, 
« Neminem oratorem ese, nisi virum bonum.” And 
hence the pulpit must always gain an increase of power, 
from the circumstance of its being occupied by men 
who are known and beloved of those who sit beneath. 

Of course I do not speak without exceptions ; and 


it will readily occur to you, what prodigious effects 


have sometimes been wrought by the preaching of 
strangers in strange places. This has been owing in 
part to the extraordinary powers possessed by those 
persons, and in part to the influence that novelty 
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always exerts over minds ofa certain character, which 
sleep under whatever is familiar, But there can be 
no doubt that, upon the whole, the best, the most 
wholesome, the most permanent effects of religion are 
derived from its uniform and settled operation, Its 
most salutary agency is like that of the sun in perfect- 
ing the harvest, steady, equal, gentle, and perpetual. 
It is upon this idea that the regular institutions of the 
Christian Church are founded. And however sleep- 
ers may be sometimes most effectually awakened by 
the warning cry-of a stranger, the whole flock is best 
watched and fed by regular and stated shepherds. 
For which reason it was, that, when Paul and the 
Apostles had gone through the world and waked its 
slumberers into life and faith, they then “ordained 
elders in every city,” to watch for the souls which they 
had converted. 

Il. We come now to speak of the favorable influ- 
ences exerted by the Pulpit on the minister’s labors as 
a Pastor. 

1. The advantage which it gives him, is mainly 
this; that it clothes him with a sanction and au- 
thority, which he could derive from no other source. 
Something of the ancient reverence, which belonged 
tothe prophetic character among the Jews, attaches 
itself even now to the simple man who stands up 
in the Christian church as the herald of the New 
‘Testament. He is the proclaimer and expounder of 
the Divine will. _The majesty and awfulness of the 
message passes to him who is commissioned to utter 
it. Wherever he may be, his image is associated 
with the pulpit, — that venerable place, consecrated 
to the denunciation of sin, to the proclamation of 
supernatural truth, and the invitations of Divine 
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grace —to which the mass of Christians look up, 
as did the Jews to the mercy-seat, whence the ora-' 
cles came forth. There it was, that the people of’ 
his charge first saw him. Their earliest associations 
with him are as habited with the sanctity of that: 
place — as a man at prayer—as a man pleading for 
souls — as separated from earthly objects, interests, 
and feelings, and wrapt. up in subjects of infinite 
concern. This feeling always clings to him. It is 
never wholly separated from his image in their minds. 
They receive him, whereyer they meet him, as bearing 
his office with him. In their houses and at their tables, 
he is still, like the prophet in the cottage of the 
Shunammite woman, “THE MAN OF GOD.” fi 

What an advantage may he thus. carry with bik 
into every office of Christian love! In going about 
like his Master to do good, what power! He can 
reprove as no other man can do,’and where no other 
would presume ; for there is a deference to his stand- 
ing and office, which feels that to resist him, might 
be to resist Him who sent him. If divisions and 
strife arise, there is none who may so effectually step 
in as a peacemaker to reconcile and heal; for he is 
perceived to be only doing what he has declared 
from the pulpit to be a Christian duty, and thus prac- 
tising the precept which he has often enjoined upon’ 
others. In affliction, too, and calamity, he can speak 
comfort as none other can. The same sentiment, 
the same words,— as the experienced pastor has 
often been surprised to observe, — are worth more’ 
from his lips, and go more deeply into the sorrowing 
heart. He>is thought to be more familiar withthe 
true ‘and celestial springs of consolation; and the 
mourner seems to. hear a higher comfortér speaking 


_by his voice, and saying, ‘ Peace, be still.’ 
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- Undoubtedly great prudence and discreet wisdom 
are necessary to secure perfectly all the advantages 
of which I speak, — especially in an artificial state 
of society, like that in which we live; and we may 


_ find instances in which they have not been obtained. 


But it must be because the minister has neglected and 
forfeited them. It is impossible that they did not 
once exist, and that he had not the opportunity to 
secure them. Many ministers seem not to be aware 
of the power which they thus possess. Many, 
through delicacy, do not call it into action as they 
might. Some fancy that the ministry ought to rely 
solely on personal character for its influence, and that 
no advantage whatever should be taken of the digni- 


_ ty which unavoidably appertains to the office; while 


many wield its influence with a fearful and tyrannical 
sway, which proves at once how real it is, and how 
immense would be its action for good, if employed 
only for legitimate and salutary ends. For such 
ends let it be sacredly used, as a most responsible 
trust. You cannot, if you would, descend from the 
holy eminence of the pulpit, and mingle with men 
unmarked. If you could, you ought not. And the 
distinction and power, which you gain from this cir- 
cumstance, may be and should be cherished among 
the most valuable and beneficent talents in your pos- 
session. . . 

You will not understand me as urging you to ex- 
pect or claim authority and influence on the ground 
of your office alone; or to take advantage of the 
natural reverence of man for his priests, to assume 
a clerical superiority independent of your personal 
acquisitions and character. These must be conform- 
able to your high place, or they will only sink you 
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the lower in merited contempt. This is neither the 
age, nor country, nor state of society, for ignorance 
and ambition to lord it over God’s heritage, by any 
claim of office, or any pretence of a divine commis- 
sion. All, therefore, that I have now intended, is, to 
state strongly —I do not know whether more strong- 
ly than the truth — the actual sentiments of men, 
which offer you a singular facility of doing pastoral 
good ; a facility, of which you are diligently to avail 
yourselves. And this the rather, because the ten- 
dency of the times induces many ministers to fling 
away all advantages to be derived from their func- 
tion, and because there is a tendency in the state of 
society to destroy the distinction between clergy and 
people. Now as far as I have stated it, this distinction 
is salutary, and these advantages legitimate and de- 
sirable. Beyond that point, I would be the last to 
plead for them,— certainly the last to rest on them 
as if they could answer instead of personal worth, 
intellectual fitness, and religious devotedness to duty. 
Indeed my next remark is, 

2. That the Pastoral Office gains strength from 
the pulpit, because he, who is gifted to fill that place, 
bears with him the credit of talents, learning, and 
religious disinterestedness!" He has been educated 
for his trust by long: retirement for study and disci- 
pline. His mind is stored with various information, 
and in most circles within his parish he is regarded 
as farther advanced than others in all the branches 
of essential knowledge. Of course, then, he has all 
the advantage which such attainments and reputation 
always afford a man for influence with his fellowmen. 
With many persons, this,’and not his office of relig- 
ious teacher, will be the actual ground of respect; 
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and with all, any inconsistency between his character 
and profession, any obvious worldliness of mind, 
selfishness of purpose, improper ambition, and habits 
of thought, feeling, and pursuit which indicate that — 
God and Christianity are only secondary objects of 
interest, will destroy the influence of both his life 
and teaching. While simplicity and disinterested- 
ness, conscientious and zealous devotedness to his 
benevolent function, and a life evidently modelled on 
his Master’s, will secure to him a real, deep-seated 
power, which office and learning alone never could 
have given. Thus the ability to preach implies attain- 
ments and character, which secure deference and re- 
gard in the pastoral relation. But these will be at 
once changed into neglect and contempt toward 
him who claims them from the office he holds, and 
not from his fitness and fidelity in discharging it. 

3. The Pulpit gives aid: to the Pastor, by*making 
impressions which offer occasions for personal in- 
tercourse, and thus create opportunities for address- 
ing men individually on their religious concerns. 

» The work of impression and improvement which 
is begun by the pulpit, can never be completed 
by it. Let the word be preached with ever so 
much discrimination, fidelity, and particularity of 
application; it is impossible that it should be 
made at all times to suit the peculiar emergen- 
cies of all characters, and impart to each variety 
of spiritual necessity the exact direction and coun- 
sel which it requires. It is by attention to his 
flock in private, that the pastor is sure of being able 
to “give to each his portion in due season.” And 
the best opportunities to do this, are the result of his 
public preaching. For however general it may 
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be, if it be faithful, it will reach some hearts, will 
touch some consciences, will excite some minds to. 
thoughtfulness, penitence, and prayer. © Where 
this has been done, how is the way opened to easy, 
natural, confidential communication on the deepest 
interests of man and the most affecting truths of God! 
How is his access to these topics facilitated, and how 
acceptable are his instructions and counsels! He 
finds ears opened to him which had hitherto been . 
closed, and an earnest welcome to suggestions which 
formerly were received with at best a.cool and re- 
pulsive assent. And it was the cry he had uttered 
in the pulpit, which thus “ prepared the way of the 
Lord, atid made his paths straight.” 

Hence, for this reason, he keeps an open and vigie 
lant eye to discover the effects of his preaching. 
He follows Orton’s advice, to converse. with his 
people; not about his sermons, but on: the subjects of 
them. He seeks to know the instances in which he 
has awakened a sense of responsibility, or stirred up 
a spirit of inquiry, or excited a thirst for knowledge: 
He desires to ascertain in what cases he has been 
misunderstood, and in what he has given offence; in 
what instances his expositions have failed to. give 
satisfaction, and in what they may possibly have ex- 
cited doubt. _He may then be able to explain more 
clearly the points that were left in darkness, and 
pursue still further the subject of discussion. He 
may put an end to the offence, before it have become 
inveterate by time ; may correct the misunderstanding 
before it have done its work of mischief or alienation; 
may answer the inquiry, before it is forgotten, im the 
_bustle of the world, and direct and. fix, the nascent 
interest in things divine. These are interesting offi- 
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ces of pastoral oversight, the occasions for which he 
owes to his public preaching. How much of what 
falls from him on the sabbath, might be lost, if it were 
not thus followed to a ripe result ! How much of the 
precious seed of the word may be wasted, where there 
is no one to cultivate and guard its growth! And 
how valuable. to the pastor, that public proclamation 
of the gospel, to which he is indebted for these pro- 
pitious opportunities of communicating with men on 
their eternal interests ! ie 
4. These views may be still further illustrated, 
from the relation which he sustains to the young of his 
flock. These have been truly styled “ the hope of the 
ministry” ; and toward them his most devoted and 
shepherd-like interest must always be awake. Over 
‘their early impressions and growing characters he is 
to watch. Their parents he is to aid and prompt, 
in the arduous task of training them to purity, faith, 
and the love of God. In his parochial rounds, they are 
to be peculiar objects of his inquiry and attention. In 
the common schools,-in the Sunday schools, and by 
his own personal instructions, he will labor for their. 
knowledge and piety. And as he has been solicitous 
that they should receive at first the baptismal sign, he 
will be anxious to guide them onward to a suitable 
preparation for the other Christian ordinance, and 
introduce them to.a worthy commemoration of their 
Lord. In all this charge of their religious progress, 
how much does he gain by being the teacher in God’s 
house! How favorable is this circumstance to the 
success of his efforts! Who may find an easy way 
into their young hearts like him, whose image is inter< 
woven, in ris thoughts, with all that is reverend and 
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affecting in the worship of God, the history of Jesus, 
and the proclamation of things eternal? Who else 
may so guide, influence, mould them, as he who de- 
scends from the most saered of places and of duties,’ 
mingling the affectionateness of an elder friend, vit 
the authority of venerable office ? 2. él 

I have now said what I designed, to show hens mu. 
tual dependence and reciprocal influence of the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit and the Pastoral Care. It is the 
union of these which forms the complete and effec- 
tive minister. Itis such ministers that we desire to 
send forth to the churches; “eloquent men and 
mighty in the scriptures”; who shall carry into the 
pulpit the best gifts of utterance and persuasion, and 
the most affectionate zeal for the salvation of men; 
and who shall move amongst their people with ‘the 
kindness of friends, and the cheerful gravity of men 
of God. That you may become such, is to be the 
object of your and my, unceasing and solicitous 
study. g oe 

You are called to be Preacners and Pastors. 
It is for this that your whole discipline is to prepare 
you. ‘The learning and exactness of the study, the 
musings and devotions of the closet, the watchful-’ 
ness and discipline of daily life, all are to combine in 
fitting you for the solemn,function of preaching God’s 
truth to a sinning and slumbering world, and of guid 
ing and counselling men in the most shang. con- 
cerns of the human soul. ,qgon 

~ Let me exhort you, then, to look forward habitually’ 
to the day when this charge of souls shall be actually 
in your hands, and to consider by what preparation’ 
you shall be able to acquit yourselves in it satisfac- 
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‘torily and acceptably. Contemplate the Pulpit} f bitte 


which you are to speak to Gop in behalf of thé Goii-,_ °°. 
- gregation; and realize with what devotion and betescsss: tek 
vation of spirit you should be imbued, in ordé¥. Vightly:<:3 oe 
to carry up the general offering of praise anid Sup- 
plication; — the Pulpit, from which you-sare tor 133 
address men on the loftiest themes, and awakiait their i... 
dull hearts to the spiritual things from whick.. az seit 
sual world is constantly enticing them ; ant-nealize 
with what holy earnestness: of deep convictibns with 
what suavity and vehemence of utterance, wig what 
clear and energetic reasoning, with what: intimate 
knowledge of scriptural truth, ToR providence, and of 
human nature, you must be filled and glowing, in or- 
der worthily to execute so vast, so various, so deli- 
cate, so responsible a trust. Bring this thought 
before you. Keep it before you. Weigh it, feel it, 
understand it. You will then cheerfully devote 
yourselves to the severest toils, which shall be 
requisite to accomplish a thorough preparation. 

Look also to the Pastoralrelation. Consider what 
it is to be the religious counsellor of hundreds of 
souls, in every most trying and momentous crisis of 
their being. Consider what prudence you must study 
what wisdom and discretion you must cultivate, what 
readiness, what patience, what forbearance, what af- 
fection, what zeal. Above all, what need there is ofa 
spiritual habit of mind, a fondness for religious thought, 
a heart always alive to sympathy with man, and ready 
to rise in devotion to God. You will then comprehend 
with what diligence you are now to cultivate your 
affections, and live as men of faith and prayer, that you 
may not then be strangers to the most spiritual part 


4 of the' work you are to undertake. There is no more 
5 momentous trust committed to human hands. There 
aso higher honor to which man may aspire on earth, 
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of your to but may go to them as an sceustouiens 
Eee ‘weleome occupation. 
:‘AInderstand, therefore, the sali ee and dignity. 


Cffice: more responsible, no one can bear. Duties 
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ntore weighty and trying, no one can assume. It is 
borers ‘the Son of God. To esteem them lightly, 
to prepate for them sluggishly, is the extreme of fol- 
ly and of sin. It is to seek and deserve disappoint- 
ment, failure, and contempt. It is to dare the dis- 


pleasure of Heaven, and darken the prospects of the — 


soul. Be persuaded, then, to set your standard high. 
Act from elevated and disinterested principles, with 
a lofty aim, and a vigorous perseverance. In attain- 
ments and in character press on to the ALIQuID IM- 
MENSUM INFINITUMQUE ;, or, in words more solemn 
and exciting still, “to the mark for the prize of your 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus your Lord.” 

It is to help you in this arduous, and almost fearful 


" preparation, that I have come among you. I truly 


feel that I could receive no more interesting or impor- 
tant charge. And what power God has given me, 
what skill, and knowledge experience may have 
taught me, may be more than occupied in the re= 
sponsible task. I will do what I can. May God 
grant his blessing ! I only ask of you to second. may; 
exertions, and give me your prayers. 

iin 
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Hebrews x1. 1. 


NOW FAITH IS THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR, THE 
EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN. 


peas the nature of faith seems to be very simple 
and obvious, and the language of the inspired writers respecting 
it very intelligible ; there is perhaps no subject, which has been 
more perplexing to the minds of men, or on which they have: 
entertained more obscure and erroneous conceptions. ‘This is 
indeed a deplorable fact; and before entering on my princi- 
pal subject, I wish, as far as I am able, satisfactorily to account 
for it; which I shall attempt to do by the following considerations. 
1. The objects of faith are remote from the province of our 
- senses. Our earliest attention is directed to the present world. 
We form a habit of looking at the things which are seen. To 
this habit we are led, as the creatures of sense. When there- 
fore we attempt to get right views of faith, we are under the 
necessity of casting off the dominion of our early habits; of 
counteracting the influence of things temporal; of breaking 
away from the enchantments of sense, and turning the current 
of our thoughts and feelings into a new channel. No person, 
has in earnest attempted this, needs to be told with what 
difficulties it is attended. 
2. Another thing, which renders it difficult for us to get 
a and operative views of faith, is, that the language which 
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describes it has been so often heard and spoken by us, without 
any correspondent conceptions or feelings. This custom of 
speaking or hearing the words of inspiration, and of Christian 
piety, without the conceptions which those words ought to ex- 
cite, creates a new’ difficulty. For whenever that language is 
repeated, the mind is apt to lie in the same listless state, as for- 
merly. We find it hard to bring ourselves to attend in earnest 
to a subject, which has often passed before us without exciting 
attention. 

‘3. It is still more to the purpose to observe; that such is the 
nature of faith, that it cannot be rightly apprehended, without be- 
ing experienced and felt. Christian faith does not consist chief- 
ly in a speculative discernment of external objects. It is, in a 


great measure, a matter of affection. But how can an affection 


be properly known, except by those who have been the subjects 
of it? And even as to real believers, faith exists in them in so 
low a degree, that they are exposed to something of the same 
difficulty. For how can they form lucid conceptions of that, 
which operates in their own minds so feebly, ae it is hardly 
visible >—But 

4. It is most of all uae to observe, that right appre- 
hensions of faith are prevented, and mistaken apprehensions oc- 
casioned, by the prevalence of passions opposed to faith. The 
corrupt affections of the heart render us blind to spiritual, holy 
objects. They not only prevent us from exercising faith, but 
make us averse to perceive what it is; because such perception 
would lead to self-reproof and self-condemnation. In this case, 
it is eminently true, thatthe natural man discerneth not the things 
of the Spirit ; for they are foolishness to him; neither can he 


know them, because they are spiritually discerned. And just : 


so far as sinful affection prevails in Christians, it hindesse ea 
tual discernment as really, as in the impenitent. N: 
-Such causes as these are sufficient to accc for the ob- 
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scure and erroneous views, which are commonly entertained of 

~ faith, and for the peculiar difficulty which attends all our efforts 
to make it well understood. 
_ After these preliminary observations, permit me to call your 
attention directly to the subject introduced by the text. Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. I shall avail myself particularly of this text, and of the 
chapter which-contains it, in executing my present design ;- which 
is, to alustrate the nature and practical influence of faith. 

The brief description here given of faith is this. It is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
The original word, vxooraove, renderéd substance, primarily sig- 

 nifies a pillar or basis, on which any thing is firmly supported, 
so that it cannot be moved aside or fall. Nearly allied to this 
is the metaphorical sense ; that is, firm trust, or confidence, a cer- 
tain, unshaken hope, or expectation, on which, as a basis, the mind 
rests and is supported. Faith is as full a persuasion of those 
things which God has revealed, as can in other things be pro- 
duced by the evidence of our senses. It gives present subsis- _ 
tence and reality to the objects of hope. 

Faith is also the evidence of things not seen. Iti ay as hey yas, 
the original word, signifies, a proof ‘or demonstration made by 
certain evidence. Or rather, as it is here used, it is the effect 
produced inthe mind by evidence; the full persuasion which 

results from the most satisfactory proof. 

You will perceive that the faith here spoken of, respects not 
only the future good, which is made known by the promises of 
God, and is the proper object of hope, but other invisible things, 
rota: past, which God has in one way or another made 
known tous. It is remarkable, that the very first instance of 
faith, here mentioned by the Apostle, relates to past events. 
Through fuith werunderstand that the worlds were made by the 
word of God. : ; 
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The foundation of faith is the moral perfection of God, par= 
ticularly his veracity. ‘The understanding of God is infinite ; 
therefore he cannot mistake. God is infinitely holy and good ; 
and therefore he cannot lie. In the exercise of faith, we fix 
our eye upon a Being of absolute perfection. Whatever such 
a Being declares, we know must be truth. In this general view, 
faith seems to have as real a concern with the manifestations 
which God makes in his works, as with the declarations of his 
word. When we observe the works of God in creation and 
providence, we believe that the manifestations he there makes, 
and the instructions he gives, are true. We know that a Being 
of perfect moral excellente will no more deceive us by the as- 
pect of his countenance, or by the motion of his hand, or by the 
characters which his finger inscribes on his works, than by the 
words which he utters. ia 

It is evident that the foundation of religious faith is vastly 
more sure, than human belief in any other instance. Does our 
belief rest on the opinion or the testimony of man? Man may 
be mistaken, or may deceive. Does it rest on the deductions 
of reason? ‘Those deductions may be fallacious. But the 
word of the. Lorp is infallible truth; and so it becomes the 
foundation of the most confident faith. 

The foundation of religious faith, I have said, must be the 
word of God. It must be a declaration, for the truth of which 
the honor of God is pledged. ‘This declaration may, howey- 
er, be conveyed to us by human testimony. For example; we 
are informed by John Baptist, and by the Apostles, that God 
uttered a voice from heaven, saying, this is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. This declaration is the subject of re- 
ligious faith, because, by means of-credible witnesses, we come 
to know that it was the declaration of God. Having satisfacto- 
ry evidence that God declared this truth, we believe it on the 
ground of his veracity. In whatever way a declaration.of God 
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is conveyed to us, our. faith i in it rests ultimately upon his verac- 
ity. This would be perfectly obvious, if we should ourselves 
hear the divine declaration; that is, if the divine declaration 
should be conveyed to us through the medium of our own sen- 
ses. And why not, if the same declaration is conveyed to us 
through the undoubted testimony of others? In both cases, we 
are first satisfied that God made the declaration. We then be- 
lieve it with a faith which rests on his veracity. Suppose we 
become acquainted. with a doctrine declared by Socrates, Au- 
gustine, or Newton. It is what a man declares ; a man not di- 
vinely inspired ; a man, not God. Now do we believe it, be- 
cause it is declared by such an one? No. We look for other 
evidence. But looking for other evidence shows, that we have 
not perfect confidence in him who makes the declaration. 

’ As the word of God, or the veracity of God in his word, 
is the ultimate ground of religious faith ;\ so the word of God, or 
divine revelation, is the rule of faith. If in any respect whatever 
we believe differently from the word of God; we depart from 
the rule, and our faith is, in that respect, erroneous. If we be- 
lieve less than what God reveals, our faithis defective ; if more, 
it has a faulty redundance. The only way to have our faith 
tight, is to conform it exactly to the rule of God’s word ; taking 
care, first, to understand the rule correctly, that our faith may 
not bénd to the one side or the other; secondly, to understand 
it fully, that our faith may not fall short; thirdly, to restrain the 
lofty aspirings of reason, and the surmises of curiosity, and to 
be entirely content with the rule, so that our faith may not over- 
leap its bounds. 

Before we touch upon the moral tendency, or the practical 
influence of faith, it is of material importance to observe, that it 
implies a right temper of heart ; in other words, that it implies 
affections correspondent to the nature of its-various objects. It . 
is generally the manner of Scripture expressly to designate the 
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particular external action,~or the action of the understanding, 
which is-required, and that only, upon the reasonable supposition 
of its being always attended with suitable feelings. Intelligent 
creatures, possessed, as we are, of a moral nature, must under- 
stand, that moral afféetion is to accompany every act of obedi- 
ence, and that without it, no act of obedience can be accepta- 
ble to him, who is the Searcher and Sovereign of the heart. 
To require the action is, by manifest implication, to require 
a corresponding state of the heart. And when the action is 
recorded as having been performed, it is understood that the 
heart accompanied it, _God requires us to call upon his name. 
This, considered literally and simply, is an outward act,—an 
outward act merely. But this is not the sense in which it is re- 
quired. It is required, as an expression of the heart ;. the heart 
being understood not only to agree with the devout words ut- 
tered by the voice, but to prompt those words. So when the 
Evangelist gives an account of the great faith of the centurion, 
he simply relates his words and external actions. Every body 
understands, without being expressly informed, that those words 
and actions were indicative of correspondent feelings. Unless 
understood in this manner, the narrative amounts to nothing. 
The principle I have laid down is obviously applicable to 
every thing, which is spoken of in Scripture, as a matter of mor- 
al obligation ; every thing which relates to man, as a moral agent. 
If the obligation respects him, as a moral agent; then the per- 
formance of the duty required includes the action of the whole 
man, so far as he is of a moral nature. For example; God 
says to us, “hear my word ;” hear it. But the duty enjoined 
is not hearing with the ear merely, the heart being disobedient ; 
but hearing with a right disposition, and right conduct. . Again. 
Christ requires us to receive the sacramental bread and. wine in 
_ remembrance of him. But merely the outward act of receiving 
and the exercise of memory do not constitute the duty enjoined. 


- 
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The outward act and the exercise of ees be accom- 
panied with affections suitable to the nature of what is commem- 


orated. So all Christians understand it. So every thing of the 
kind must be understood. And while we have conscience and 


- moral affection, and remember that we are under a moral gov- 


ernment, we certainly shall so understand it, whether we are 
expressly told that we must, or not. 

I repeat the position, as of primary importance, that when- 
ever faith is spoken of as a moral virtue, or with regard to its 
moral influence, we must consider it, as implying affections of 
heart correspondent to the nature of those objects which it respects. 
Such affections must accompany it, and make a part of it, or, 
in the Scripture sense, it is not faith. 

When I say that faith implies affections corresponding swith 
its various objects, it is the same as’ saying, that faith assumes a 
character according to the nature of its particular objects. If it 
relates to an object great and awful, it is accompanied with rev- 
erence and awe ; if to an object that is amiable, it is accompa- 
nied with love; if to a future or absent good, with desire; if 
to something hateful, with abhorrence ; if to something injurious 
or dreadful, with fear or dread. Thus faith may be said to re- 
vere, to love, to desire, to hate, or to dread, just according to 
the nature of its particular object. 


We shall now proceed to consider the practical influence of 
faith. And before we have done, I think it will be apparent, 
not only that the influence of faith is very great, but that it re- 
sults directly from the peculiar nature, which has now been rep- 
resented as belonging to it. 

In the word of God we find the most important effects at- 
tributed to faith. It is represented as having an efficacy, which 
moves all the springs of action, and controls the whole man. | 


Now a little consideration must satisfy us, that it is perfectly suit- 
2 
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ed to produce this mighty effect. For, in truth, what is there 
in the universe, suited to influence the mind or control the ac- 
tions of man, which does not belong to faith. Those things 
which God has made known in his word, and which are the ob- 
jects of faith, are of the highest conceivable moment. Indeed 
they have am importance infinitely above our comprehension. 
God has set before us a great and endless good to be obtained $ 
a great and endless evil to be avoided. And he has set these 
before us in all the forms, which are adapted to rouse the affec- 
tions and the efforts of man. Do any of you say, that the end- 
less good and the endless evil which God hasrevealed, come 
not under our observation; and then ask, how the existence of 
such things can certainly be known? My answer is, Thus 
saith the Lord. 'This is the best of all evidence. Other things 
may deceive me. But God cannot lie. I am sure what He 
says is truth. Or do you say, that the things which God has 
declared in his word, being invisible and distant, cannot excite 
any strong emotion, or any powerful effort? This, I admit, is 
true with regard to those who are governed by sense. But it 
is the very nature of ‘faith to give an uncontrollable efficacy to 
objects invisible and distant. All must allow that. the things 
_ which God has revealed must have a mighty influence upon us, 
if they were actually visible and present. To faith they are vis- 
ible. To faith they are present too. Faith removes the dis- 
tance ; and makes them present realities. Sothat things which 
are not seen, and things which are to take place thousands of 
ages hence, excite the same emotions, and have the same prac- 
tical influence, as though they were actually visible, and actually 
present. In the exercise of faith, we say of unseen and future 
things.; they are absolutely certain, because God has declared 
them. ‘They are equally interesting to us, asif they.were pres- 
ent; for they will be present; and we shall experience them 
and feél them, when happiness will be as dear tous, and misery 
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as dreadful, as they are now. They deserve our regard, there- 
fore, just as though they were present. So that, if the glorious 
excellencies of God, and the employments and pleasures of 
heaven are sufficient to move the hearts and govern the actions of 
saints and angels who are now there, they are sufficient to move 
and govern us. If the transactions of the judgment day, if the 
glorious appearing of the Lord from heaven, the’ assembling of 
the universe before him, the disclosure of the secrets of all 
hearts, the final sentence, the blessedness of the righteous, and 


- the horror and despair of the wicked, will be sufficient to arrest 


the attention, and touch the feelings, and moye all the active 
powers of those who will be present on that momentous occa- 
sion ; they are sufficient to arrest our attention, to touch our feel- 
ings, and move all our powers of action now. And just so far as 


we have faith, they will do it. Men generally look at things which 
- areseen. Sensible objects govern their affections, and limit the 


sphere of their observation. But faith shifts the scene. As to 
the grand, governing objects of the human mind, and the mo- 
tives to action, it puts them ina new world. It spreads a shroud 
over the things of time and sense, and opens to view things un- 
seen and eternal. 


T am now to illustrate the practical influence of faith 3 and 
this I shall do by bringing into view various instances of it men- 
tioned in the context, and in other parts of Scripture. 

_ Through faith, says the Apostle, we understand that the 
worlds were made by the word of God. It is through faith, be- 


“eause we have an understanding of it merely by believing the 


testimony of God respecting it, which is contained in the Scrip- 
ares. tem 

._ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. Abel cordially believed what God had said con- 
cerning the Seed of the woman. He listened to the appoint- 
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ment of sacrifices, which were doubtless intended to represent 
the future atonement. And according to the divine direction, 
and with correspondent feelings, he offered a sin-offering. 
Whereupon God gave him a testimony, that his offering was ac- 
cepted. Cain’s offering was faulty, because he wanted faith; 
i.e. because he did not cordially believe the promise of God, 
nor render sincere obedience to his appointment. 

By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death. 
Enoch walked with God. He was habitually sensible: of his 
presence, confided in his promise, and looked at eternal things. 
Such was the operation of his faith. God rewarded his faith by 
taking him immediately to heaven, without his seeing death. 
Thus he obtained his translation by faith. 

By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark. Here the nature of faith 
begins to appear still more clearly. God said, the end of all 
Jlesh 1s come ; behold Iwill destroy them with the earth. He then 
gave command to Noah to make an ark. Though the destruc- 
tion of the world by a deluge was a thing which no one had ev- — 
er seen or heard of before; Noah cordially believed that word 
of God which asserted it. In his view, God’s saying it made it 
a certainty. He had no more doubt of it, than he had after it © 
had rained forty days and forty nights. Thus he prepared an 
ark by faith, or in consequence of faith ; that is, in consequence 
of his confidently believing what God had declared. Had he 
not believed the declaration of God, he would not have done 
this. - i 

By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went. God commanded 
Abraham to go out of his country unto another land, and prom- 
ised to make of him a great nation. Abraham had perfect con- 
fidence in God, and so looked upon the thing which he promis- 
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ed, as absolutely certain. This perfectly accounts for his leav- 
ing his kindred, and going out he knew not whither. Simple, 
childlike faith in God was the principle of his conduct. 

_ The writer, v. 17, clearly exhibits his idea of faith with re- 


spect to those servants of God whom he had just mentioned. 


These all died in faith, not having received the promises, (that is, 
the good things contained in the ‘promises,) but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them. God 
had at different times, promised them everlasting blessings in 


‘the world to come. ‘These promises they fully believed, and 


confidently expected the blessings promised. They anticipated 
those blessings with so strong a desire, and so lively a persua- 
sion of their reality, that they may be said to have already em- 
braced them, and begun to enjoy them. Now all this excite- 
ment of their feelings, and the conduct which flowed from it, 
was the effect of their cordially believing the promises of God, 


_ and with perfect assurance expecting their accomplishment. 


The nature and influence of faith appeared eminently in the 
conduct of Abraham respecting Isaac. God had promised that 
in Isaac his seed should be called, and all the families of the earth 
blessed. On Isaac every thing seemed to depend. If Isaac 
should die, what would become of the divine promises? What 


would become of the calling of Abraham’s seed, and the bless- 


ing which was to come upon all nations? Yet Abraham had 
such a belief, so lively and certain a persuasion, that God was 
true, and would accomplish his word, that he hesitated not, 
when commanded, to sacrifice his son Isaac. Why was not 
Abraham agitated and perplexed with the difficulties, which at- 
tended that distressing affair? Why was he not pressed. with 
the various objections which might be urged against the sacrifice 
of Isaac? Simply, because he had faith. Faith in God an- 
swered all objections ; relieved all difficulties. It was enough 
for Abraham, that God had promised. But how would it be 
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possible for God to fulfil his promise, if Isaac should be slain ? 
With such a question as this, Abraham gave himself no concern. 
He knew that God had an unfailing resource in himself; that he 
could do any thing which the case required ; that he could, if 
necessary, even raise Isaac from the dead ; though the idea of 
a resurrection from the dead was probably a suggestion of Abra- 
ham’s strong faith, as no such event had’ ever taken place.. 
Thus the main-spring of action in this whole affair, was that 
faith, which is a full confidence in the word of God, and a cer- 
tain, lively expectation that it will be accomplished, whatever 
difficulties may stand in the way. 

Joseph, at the close of his life, made mention of the depar- 
ture of the children of Israel out of Egypt, and commanded 
that his bones should be carried with them into Canaan, by 
faith ; that is, because he believed the promise of God respect- 
ing the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and looked up- 
on that departure, as a reality, a matter of fact,—just as we do 
now. . ; 

We have an account too of the faith of Moses. He believ- 
-ed the-promises of God respecting the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites, and the everlasting blessings to be conferred on the faith- 
ful in-another world. He chose, therefore, to have his lot with 
his suffering brethren, how: much soever it might cost him. 
The good, which the sure promise of God led him to expect, 
was, he well knew, infinitely better than all the treasures of 
Egypt, and infinitely more than an overbalance for all the suf- 
ferings to which he might be exposéd. - He endured as seeing 
the invisible God, from whom he expected support and. deliv- 
erance. } 

At the close of this interesting account, the inspired writer 
gives a summary description of the efficacy of faith in various 
other instances, in the following sublime and moving strain. 

“What shall I say more? For the time would fail me to tell 
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of Gideon and Barak, and Samson, and Jephthah, and David, 


and Samuel, and the prophets ; who through faith,” that is, an- 
imated and borne on by unwavering confidence in God, “ sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, wax- 
ed valiant in fight, put to flight the armies of the aliens. Wo- 
men received their dead, raised to life again; and others were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
better resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings and 


_ scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments. They 


were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword ; they wandered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, ‘being destitute, afflicted, tormented.” What the ser- 
vants of God did and suffered in all these cases was, by faith. 
They believed the word of God. They were sensible of his 
presence. ‘They sought and expected the blessings he had_ 
promised. ‘They acted with a view to those blessings, and by 
anticipation lived upon them. God’s everlasting kingdom con- 
tained a blessedness so great and precious, that it roused all 
their desires, and all their efforts ; and.in pursuit of it hardships 
and sufferings became light, and the most painful enterprises 
easy and delightful. Such was the power of faith. 

_. The chapter to which we have now attended contains, as we 
have seen, a particular description of the influence of faith,—a 
description which is very intelligible and impressive, and which 
can hardly fail to satisfy any attentive reader, as to the exact 
yiew which the writer entertained of his subject. 

* But to cast a still clearer light on this subject, and to illus- 
trate the perfect agreement of the inspired writers respecting it, 
T shall show that faith, in other prominent instances, must be con- 
sidered as having the same nature, and that its influence is to be 


accounted for in the same manner. 
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2 Cor. 5: 7. For we walk by faith, not by sight. Faith: is 
here represented as the essential principle of the Christian life. 
And what this faith is, we readily learn from the connexion. 
We walk,—not by sight. That is, we are not influenced in our 
conduct by a regard to the things which are seen. But we 
walk by faith ; we look at the things which are not seen ; we are 
influenced by a regard to spiritual, eternal objects. And how 
are these unseen, spiritual objects made known, but by the word. 
of God? And how do we look at them, or regard them, so as 
to be influenced by them, but by faith ; that is, by perdi be- 
lieving the word of God? 

James 1:6. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. 
The faith to be exercised in prayer, is here put in opposition to 
a doubtful, wavering mind, and so must imply a cordial, settled 
belief in the doctrines and promises of God’s word. 

In Acts 15 : 9, Peter represents, that God purified the hearts 
of Gentile converts, by faith ; that is, by a steady, cordial be- 
lief in the truths of the Gospel; or which is the same thing, by 
a steady, cordial regard to those invisible, spiritual things, which 
the word of God reveals. 

Some men appear to-think that there is something in evan- 
gelical faith, or faith in Christ, essentially different from other 
kinds of faith; and that the account, which I have given of the 
nature and influence of faith generally, cannot be received as 
in any measure satisfactory in relation to this particular instance 
of it. How far such an opinion has any adequate support, a 
careful attention to the. subject will quickly show. 

Faith I have represented to be a firm, cordial belief in the 
veracity of God, in all the declarations of his word; or, a full 
afid affectionate confidence in the certainty of those things which 
God has declared, and because he has declared them. What- 
ever may be the divine testimony, and to whatever. object it 
may relate, faith receives it, and rests upon it. This is its gen- 
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eral nature. That most important branch of faith, called Evan- 
gelical fuith, differs from other instances of faith only in regard 
to object. The testimony of God, which evangelical faith re- 
ceives, respects the Saviour. If then you would know what 
faith in Christ is, in” distinction from other exercises of faith ; 
inquire, what is the testimony of God concerning his Son? 
What does the Scripture say of his character, his works, his in- 
structions, his atonement, his various offices and blessings? 
This testimony respecting Christ is just what faith receives. 
Determine precisely what this testimony is, and you determine 
the peculiar character of evangelical faith. 

And here we shall readily see how it comes to pass that faith 
in Christ so often has the sense of affectionate trust, or affiance ? 
The object, which the word of God, in this case reveals, 
and which evangelical faith respects, is obviously, and in the 
highest degree, worthy of such trust. He is infinitely wise, 
benevolent, and powerful, and therefore deserves to be trusted 
by all intelligent beings. He is a glorious, all-sufficient Sa- 
viour, and therefore deserves to be trusted in by sinners. Cor- 
dial affiance, or trust, is the very disposition in us, which is 
agreeable to the character and offices of Christ. To admit 
that there is such a Saviour, and yet to repose no affectionate 
trust in him, would be a shocking and most criminal inconsisten- © 
cy. Accordingly, this affectionate trust, which always accom~ 
panies faith when such is its object, becomes frequently~-the 
principal thing signified by the word. 

By this principle, you may easily trace out the particular 
senses, in which the word, faith, is used .in various other pas- 
sages of Scripture. First, see what is the nature of the object, 
to which faith has respect in the particular case to be consider- 
ed. Then see what is the temper of mind with which we ought 
to contemplate that object ; or what is the effect it ought to pro- 


duce upon us. That temper of mind, that proper effect of faith 
3 


7. 
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may become the chief thing intended by the writer who uses the 
word. In some passages, for example, faith is obviously used, 
as Schleusner and others remark, for conversion to Christian- 
ity ; because such conversion is the proper consequence of be- . 
lieving the truths of the Gospel ; whereas if a man should be- 
lieve those truths, and yet not turn from his sins, he would be 
guilty of doing violence to his own reason: In other places, faith 
seems to denote obedience ; manifestly, because faith respects 
Christ, as a righteous Lawgiver and Ruler, and so directly leads 
to obedience ; and a man who should believe Christ to be such 
a Lawgiver and Ruler, and yet should not obey-him, would act 
most inconsistently and perversely. 


The practical results of the view which has now been taken 
of the nature and influence of faith, and the reflections arising 
from it, are so numerous and important, that I shall feel it neces- 
sary to give them greater prominence and extent than is usual. 

1. We are led to reflect on the general character of false 
faith. False faith always misapprehends, in a greater or less 
degree, the meaning of the divine testimony. This is one of its 
chief faults. The other is, that even where, as to speculation, it 
correctly understands the divine testimony, it is wanting in right 
feeling. 

There is one particular kind of faith, which has had no 
small credit in some parts of the Christian world, but which we 
can easily prove to be unscriptural and false, by the principles 
established in the foregoing discussion. In the exercise of that 
‘kind of faith to which I now refer, a man believes, without re- 
gard to his character, that Christ died for him in particular, and 
has forgiven, or certainly will forgive his sins. Consider now, 
that true faith always looks to the divine testimony, and is con- 
formed to it. In this case, then, the first question is, what is 
the testimony of God respecting’ those who are pardoned, and 
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to whom the blessings of Christ’s death are promised? The 
answer is at hand. Repent and believe, that your sins may be 
blotted out. He that believeth on the Son, hath life ; but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
But under the influence of that faith, which I would now expose, 
a man believes, without any evidence of piety, that God has for- 
given his sins, and made him an heir of heaven. He has not 
repented ; has not been born again; is without holiness. Still 
he believes his sins are forgiven, and his name written in heav- 
en. But in believing this, he disbelieves the divine testimony. 
The Scripture declares, that no man of such a character is par- 


'doned. He believes that he is pardoned, because he does not 
believe the word of God. 


We have here, then, a general test of faith. It is not our 
business to inquire, whether any man’s faith is agreeable to this 
or that system of opinions, to such a deduction of reason, or to 
such a dream of fancy. Our simple inquiry is, whether it is 
agreeable to the word of God; whether, as to apprehension and 
feeling, it is an exact counterpart to the divine testimony. 

2. It is easy to see what influence Christian faith must have 
in forming our religious opinions. A man of faith regulates his 
opinions by the only rule of faith, the word of God. Whatever 
may be the subject of investigation, he seeks to know what God 
the Lord will say. Whether the doctrines of Scripture are 
agreeable to his previous views, or not ; whether comprehensi- 
ble, or incomprehensible, is not his question at all. When he 
finds what God says, his inquiry ends ; his opinions are fixed. 
But a man wanting in Christian faith is not satisfied with this. 
He may indeed perceive what God says; but he must look fur- 
ther. One says; how can this be? It is so inconsistent with 
reason, so different from every thing which nature and philoso- 
phy teach, that I must regard it as utterly incredible. Another 
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asks, whether the doctrine in question would be agreeable to his 
particular party. ‘The object of inquiry with a third is, whether 
the doctrine proposed would require him to deny any of his in- 
clinations, or to forego any of his honors or pleasures. In des- 
pite of the clearest evidence from the word of God, they gov- 
ern their opinions by just such considerations as these. And all 
this, because they have not faith. What wonder is it then, that 
_ men, destitute of faith, should be carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, and embrace opinions as distant as possible from the 
decisions of holy writ. 

We see also, that Christians are likely to agree in their re- 
ligious opinions, in proportion to the activity and strength of their 
faith. The testimony of God is one. The rule of their opin- 
ions is one. If their faith is active in searching after the tes- 
timony of God, and strong to receive it, whatever it may be, 
they are surely in the way to union. 

My third reflection is, that Christian faith is suited at once to 
humble man, and to glorify God. First ; it humbles man. The 
divine testimony, which it receives, rises far above the reach of 
our understanding, and by its sacred and incomprehensible doc- 
trines, is suited to bring down the pride of reason. Again; the 
divine testimony represents man to be exceedingly guilty, vile, 
and helpless. When we believe that testimony, we believe our- 
selves to be just so guilty, vile, and helpless. Thus we are laid 
low, and made to feel that shame and blushing belong to us. 

But the same faith that humbles man, evalts and glorifies 
God. The Apostle says, Rom. 4: 20,21. that Abraham stag- 
gered not at the promise of God through unbelief; but was 
strong wn faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded 
that what he had promised, he was able also to perform. 'The 
promise, as you will recollect, was one which seemed impossible 
to be performed. But Abraham readily believed it, and anti- 
cipated the performance of it as a certainty. He was as fully 
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persuaded of it, as though it had already taken place. All this 


he believed, purely because God had promised it. Now this 


_ persuasion of Abraham’s mind was highly honorable to God. 
Whenever we believe any thing on the authority of God’s word, 
we honor him, as a God of truth. This is eminently the case 

when the accomplishment of God’s word is attended with pe- 
culiar difficulties, so that our believing it can arise from no cause, 
but our confidence in the divine veracity and power. Again; 
Abraham saw the land of Canaan in the possession of a ferocious 
and powerful people. Yet because he had confidence in God, 

_ he believed that the land would be given to his children for 

‘an inheritance. Isaac and Jacob believed the same, though 

to human reason nothing could appear more improbable. 

The faith of Christians honors God in the same way. They 

know the greatness of their guilt, the penalty of the law, the 

justice of God. And yet they believe, purely on the authority 
of God’s word, that they may be pardoned. ‘They know the 
deceit, the hardness, the obstinacy of their hearts; and yet they 
have such confidence in God, that they are persuaded he can 
heal these spiritual maladies, and make them holy. 'They have 
such an apprehension of the love, the power, and the faithfulness 
~ of God, that they confidently believe, because he hath said it, 
that all nations, how deplorable soever their present condition, 
shall be given to Christ for an inheritance ; that idolatry, and 
superstition, and every form of sin and misery shall be banished 
from the world ; that kings, and rulers, and all people shall bow 
to the King of Zion, and the knowledge of the Lord fill the 
earth. However difficult the work which God promises to per- 
form; however diverse from any thing they ever knew in other 
cases; they have such honorable apprehensions of God, that 
they believe it will certainly be accomplished. Thus, in the 

- exercise of faith, they show their high estimation of the glorious 

character of God; and this most of all, when they themselves 
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are in straits; when they can see nothing but darkness and dan- 
ger, and when, so far as human power can go, their case is 


-hopeless. To repose trust in God in such circumstances ; to 


look to him for support, direction and deliverance, when all oth- 
er help fails, shows what exalted thoughts they entertain of ie 
infinite perfections. 

4. It is obvious that all the defects of our character and con- 
duct are owing to the want, or the weakness of faith. 

Without faith in the general sense, man has in fact no mo- 
tives to a holy life; because all the motives to holiness are found 
in those invisible things which are the objects of faith, and which 
are brought by faith to have an influence on the mind. Were 
there no God, no moral government, no law with divine sanc- 
tions, no eternal retribution, there would be no motives to holi- 
ness, and of course no holiness. And if a man does not cor- 
dially belzeve in a moral law and government, and a future retri- 
bution, it will be to him just as though there were none. In oth- 
er words, there will be nothing, there can be nothing, which 
will have any influence upon him, as a motive to holy action. 
It is clear then that faith, in this view, is indispensable to the 
exercise of holiness. But not to dwell upon this general view of 
faith; we know that the Scriptures in various places represent 
the want or weakness of Christian faith, as the cause of what 
is faulty in the character and conduct of men, and of Christians, 
as well as others. 

Suffer me then, brethren, to use freedom of speech on this 
subject, and to say, that one of the prominent faults in our 
character is a worldly spirit. Do we not set our affections 
on earthly friends, relations, riches, honors, and enjoyments ? 
Does not a regard to these govern our conduct? Do not the 
zeal and diligence we show in our pursuits spring chiefly from 
this source? See here the consequence of the want of faith.— 
This is the victory which overcometh the world, says an Apostle, 
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even our faith. If we had faith; that is, if we cordially and 
steadily believed what the Scriptures teach ; if we had an abi- 
ding, lively sense of the glory of God, the excellence of his law 
and government, our guilty, and wretched state, the beauty and 


all-sufficiency of Christ, the endless joys of heaven and the end- - 


less sufferings of hell ; if these objects were continually present 
to our view, and our understandings and hearts were filled with 
them ; the things of this dying world would all sink into nothing. 
No earthly pleasures could allure us. None of the honors or 
riches of the world could excite our desire. Upon them all we 
should see the broad stamp of vanity and insignificance, and a 
worldly spirit would die away. 

Again. Are we not frequently conscious of a reluctance to 
forsake all for Christ? He has told us that, if we will do this, 
we shall have an hundred fold in this life, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. Why are we so reluctant? Why go 
away from him, as the young man in the gospel did, with heav- 
iness of heart? It is our unbelief, brethren. We are not cor- 
dially persuaded of the truth and importance of what Christ 
declares. ‘The good which he promises we regard not as a pre- 
cious reality. We do not look upon it with feelings correspon- 
dent to its nature and worth. Had we strong, lively faith in 
the promises of Christ ; there is no present advantage we should 
not freely relinquish, and no suffering we should not cheerful- 
ly undergo, for the sake of that eternal inheritance which he has 
promised to the faithful. 

Are we not conscious of a lamentable degree of wnsensibility 
and sloth in the concerns of religion? And how is this. to be 
accounted for? Are not the eternal objects made known by 
the word of God, of sufficient importance to rouse our attention ? 
Js not the favour of him who made us, and of him who died for 


us, and the enjoyment of his everlasting kingdom, worthy of 


being sought with diligence? Is not an eternity of insupport- 
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able suffering dreadful enough to excite our most watchful care 
to avoid it? Yes, brethren. But our unbelief makes all these 
appear distant and uncertain. It takes away from things eter- 
nal their power to interest the heart, and to produce emotion 
and effort, and leaves us as supine and dormant, as though the 
glorious objects of religion had no existence. 

Tis unbelief also, that renders us so indifferent to the sal- 
vation of sinners, and the prosperity of the church. Did we 
see eternal things in the light of divine truth, and apprehend, in 
any suitable measure, their importance, their certainty, and their 
nearness ; what a lively sensibility should we have to the inter- 
ests of our connexions, and friends, and all our fellow men. 
What concern for immortal souls, ready to perish. What 
strong desire for their redemption from sin and death. How 
alive should we be to every thing which stands connected with 
the prosperity of the church, and the interests of eternity. 

It is the want of a lively faith in the great things of the unseen 
world, that renders us so superficial and heartless in our devo- 
tions. If in our seasons of secret and social worship, we should 
have faith ; if we should look into eternity ; should see just be- 
fore us the resurrection of the dead, the judgment seat, and all 
the generations of men assembled to receive ,their irreversible 
doom ; could we be dull and wandering in our prayers? If we 
knew that all these things were shortly to burst upon our view ; 
would earthly trifles be suffered to break in upon our devo- 
tions? Would not all the ardor of our souls be kindled up in 
our addresses to our God and our Judge? 

To this same source we are to trace all the follies and sins 
apparent in our lives. If the eye of our faith were always open 
and always fixed on the certain, tremendous, glorious things of 
another world; if, wherever we went and whatever we did, 
these eternal objects were present to our view, and had full pos- 
session of our feelings; every uregular passion would lose its 
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power, and we should become circumspect and holy in all our 
conduct. 

» Andis it indeed so, my brethren, that our earthly minded- 
ness, our reluctance to forsake all for Christ, our insensibility 
and sloth in religion; our indifference in regard to the prosperity 
of the church and the salvation of sinners, our dull and heart- 
less devotions, and all the irregularities of our temper and con- 
duct are owing to the want of a steady, strong, lively faith? 
Of what vast importance is it, then, that we should possess such 
a faith ; and of course, that we should diligently employ those 
means which are suited to promote it. 

Here indulge-‘me a few moments, while I say, that the prin- 
cipal means of promoting a strong, lively faith, is the exercise of 
it. It results froni the constitution of the mind, that all our af- 
fections and habits are strengthened by exercise. Every time, 
therefore, that we view eternal things in the light of revelation ; - 
every time we look at them with a full persuasion of their cer- 
tainty, and a suitable sense of their importance ; we do some- 
thing towards promoting a strong, steady faith. ‘This salutary 
influence of exercising faith is not however in all cases equal 
in degree, but will be very much according to circumstances 3 
and particularly will it be in proportion to the difficulty which 
attends such an exercise. A single instance of faith, in circum~- 
stances ‘like those in which Abraham confidently believed the 
promise of God, will go farther towards establishing a living 
principle of faith iv the mind, than many acts of faith, where no 
difficulty is encountered. In such a case as that of Abraham, 
there is a struggle, acontest. Obstacles are met and removed ; 
enemies are subdued ; and the power of faith is established. 
Take care, then, brethren, when difficulties multiply ; when 
dark clouds are spread over you ; when sense and reason are 
nonplussed, and you have nothing in heaven or earth to rest upon, 
but the simple word of eee) in such cases, take care to 
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have faith, strong faith. Go forth at the divine word, leaving » 


all, and not knowing whither you go. Sacrifice your Isaacs. 
March right forward into the sea; and, if God command, dip 
your feet in the waters, and wade, and swim, and buffet the 
waves, believing that God Almighty will help you through. 

I have only one more remark; namely; that clear views 
and deep impressions of divine things, and powerful movings of 
affection towards them, or, which is the same thing, strong, an- 
imated exercises of faith, will do vastly more towards a habit 
of faith, than other exercises which are comparatively feeble 
and lifeless. “You may exercise a weak, unanimated faith ma- 
ny years, and not do so much towards giving the mind the char- 
acter of steady, unyielding faith, as may be done in an hour or 
‘a minute, in which eternal things come with clearness to the 
soul, waking up all its powers, and exciting acts of vigorous, 
undivided, unwavering faith. Such acts of faith have an abi- 
ding influence. They produce a permanent character. Some- 


thing as our being transported. into the third heaven, and seeing 


and hearing what Paul saw and heard, would produce an im- 
pression on our minds that would remain through life, and show 
its effects through eternity. 

Let us then be sensible how vastly important it is, that di- 
vine, eternal things should take deep hold onour minds ; should 
excite strong emotions; should rouse all our powers to action ; 
should fill our capacities, and exhaust the energies of our souls. 
And let us seize every occasion and apply ourselves to every 
means, favorable to such a state of mind. By retirement; 
by watchful care not to be engrossed with earthly pursuits ; by 
devoutly reading the Scriptures; by heavenly contemplation ; 
by mortifying all sinful affection ; by spiritual converse with di- 


_vine and eternal objects, and by ardent, incessant desires and 


prayers after them, let us endeavour to get away from the de- 
lusion of sensible things ; to rise above the present world, and 
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to bring our understandings and hearts under the influence of 
divine truth ; deeming ourselves happy, when favored with a few 
moments of clear, spiritual knowledge, and strong faith ; and 
then advancing from moments to hours, and from hours to days, 
till we come to look with an undiverted eye at ‘things not seen 
and eternal, and from morning to night, and from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, have our feelings and actions all swayed by faith in 
God. Oh! blessed attainment! When shall we rise to any 
thing like this? Lorp, increase our faith. 
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One of the most common of the mistaken and 
false forms, into which religion is apt to run, is an 
isolated piety, an abstract and independent devotion ; 
religion, separated from the business of life, instead 
of being woven up, conscientiously, with all its con- 
cerns. For convenience’ sake, we have a particular 
day, and place, and order of men, and class of exer- 
cises, especially devoted to the consideration of the 
great topic; but it is that its influence may be made 
to run through all days and places, all intercourse, 
every subject and employment. Yet the church has 
ever been prone, even more than it is conscious of, 
sever itself from the world, instead of leavening 
‘to its own spirit; and the same man, in his church 
elations, is a Christian, or would grieve not to be 
considered and to consider himself so, who, in some 
of his worldly interests and pursuits, is absolutely an 
atheist, living without God in his thoughts. 

On no subject is this more obvious, than on the 
one, from which it is most unfortunate in our country 
religion should be driven off, seeing it is that which 
agitates more people here than any other, viz. the 
whole business of politics. Religion and politics are 
spoken of as opposite poles, the positive and the 
negative as the acknowledgment of God is con- 
cerned. We hear it said, politics are of no particu- 
lar religion ; and it is too often true, in a more abso- 
lute sense than is intended. It would seem, at first, 
as if both subjects were so important, so exciting, 
that the human heart is hardly large enough for both. 
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When we speak of a man as a politician preéminent- 
ly, one enthusiastically absorbed in the affairs of the 
nation, or more probably of a party, we do not ex- 
pect to find him in a church. And when a zealot 
for churches is invited to the polls, he seems to an- 
swer to the purpose, when he replies, ‘‘ My Master’s 
kingdom is not of this world.” If he is a clergyman, 
the professional response expected from him is, “1 
have nothing to do with politics ;” and only those 
object to this, who suppose, if he voted at all, he 
would vote with them; to all others he seems to 
have made the natural and legitimate reply. Both 
of these men are wrong, but they both point the di- 
rection in which public prejudice blows. 

Our festivals, again, are either political or re- 
ligious ; not both together. There would seem to be 
something incompatible and profane, or absurd, in 
making them both. Such an anniversary as yester- 


day is not strikingly a religious day ; as to-morrow’s — 


published list of its outrages and truculent mishaps 
in all our cities will attest. Many of our more se- 
rious people generally flee from its noisy and tu 
lent festivities. Early in the morning, trains of 
hicles may be seen leaving the city by every outl 
anxious to escape from the celebration of the Nationa 
Independence. And, when that day of the month 
falls upon the first day of the week, its celebration 
is postponed till Monday ; as if confessedly impossible 
to bring its spirit into harmony with the Christian 
Sabbath. 

All this shows, not that politics and religion are 
necessarily inconsistent, — for the former, I suppose, 
is a duty as really as the latter, and all duties’ should 
be performed in the fear of God, — but it shows, 
that the spirit of politics which prevails is not the 
right one. The good of our country should be pro- 
vided for, as in the sight of God, and in sacred love 
to our fellow-men ; and then it is a holy service, and 
need not be dissevered from the solemnest ministra- 
tions of devotion. It is one of the modes of wor- 
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ship with which the Universal Father is well pleased ; 
one of the forms of his appointed ceremonial of re- 
ligion pure and undefiled, which consists in going 
about doing good for his sake. But, if it is only a 


- selfish, headlong, intemperate scramble for preémi- 


nence, if it is mercenary, not moral, in its spirit, a 
question of interest, not of right, the Sabbath is 
too good a day for it, and so is every other day. 

Interest is to be regarded as well as right; but 
do not all political parties appeal too exclusively to 
the former? A reverence for right is not held high 
enough, as the guiding polar star for the opinions 
of the people. ‘The people think, morality is a mat- 
ter of home and neighbourly intercourse, not involved 
in the votes they cast, and the opinions they express, 
on the acts of government, encouraging or condemn- 
ing. How seldom is the guilt of upholding iniqui- 
tous public measures reflected on, as good men re- 
flect on private violations of the ten commandments. 
They ty do infinitely more mischief than an indi- 
vidua s misdemeanour, and yet many deem it a little 
thing. Men seem to think they may hold what opin- 
ions, and belong to what parties they please, with- 
regard to their truth or effects, except as affect- 
g Seeasselly 6s: as if politics were a lawless region, 
always out of Christendom, and from which even 
conscience was excluded by general consent. ~ Look 
through the community and the world, and see 
how, on almost every question, you may draw a line 
between parties, accurately coinciding with the line 
between their interests. You need not ask, on which 
side a man’s convictions lie, if you only know on 
which side his wishes lie. The coincidence is cer- 
tainly remarkable ; and melancholy it is to reflect on 
the wide heartlessness it indicates. Here we see 
men fair-minded in every other concern, men of se- 
vere religious sanctity, of nice honor, of scrupulous 
integrity in their personal transactions, where the 
welfare of a few immediate connexions or acquaint- 
ances is at stake; but, when millions may lose 
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through the prevalence of an opinion, the first and 
only thought that seems to occur to them is, How 
will it affect us, and in our lowest interests? And, 
if it promise to be lucrative, forthwith they adopt 
that opinion, as if their soul’s salvation hung upon it. 

They adopt that opinion, I said; but can it be 
possible, that men always do really believe as is for 
their interest? Can they be conscientious, in such 
innumerable cases, arriving, through careful and dis- 
passionate examination, at precisely the result that 
happens to favor their views and wishes? I allowa 
great deal for the blinding power of self-interest ; 
but this uniform concurrence of hope and belief is 
astonishing still. These same people will reason as 
clearly as daylight on any argument which comes 
within the tenth of an inch of their own concerns 
without touching ; but, the moment it touches, their 
light is darkened, their logical acumen is blunted, 
their perceptions evince a certain unfortunate ob- 
liquity, which is sure to twist their notions in one 
invariable direction. Can this be right? Cani 
honest? We know, or we might know, if we se, 
that truth and justice cannot always, and on every 
accidental question and measure, be in our favor. 
We are bound, at any rate, not to take it for grant 
ed. Let us inquire. Let us make up our minds 
to lose so many dollars, to relinquish a few preju- 
dices, and partialities, and expectations, rather than 
lose probity, the approbation that speaks within, all 
generosity of soul, and the smiles of God. Let us 
not be satisfied to be guilty, because the guilt is 
shared with a multitude. Away with injustice and 
ungenerosity, though only in thought, however popu- 
lar, however fashionable. So shall we do our part 
to bring into currency a more elevated and uncom- 
promising tone of political honor and conscience ; and 
the whole regions of politics be no longer but as the 
Barbary States of moral geography, outlawed lands 
and piratical seas, from which are excluded all faith 
and virtue, all laws of God and man. 
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Politics should be but one form of that charity 
which is the end of the divine law, one mode of be- 
nevolence, one of the ministrations of philanthropy ; 
and “ Holiness to the Lord” be inscribed over the 


‘portals of its halls of state and the chambers of its 


social festivals, as over the church door. Especially 
with us should this be aimed at on triple grounds. 
For, if political parties with us cannot be Christian 
parties, then are we a godless nation; there can be 
few Christians throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; since he, who is no politician under our 
institutions, is a solitary rarity. 

Then, if they believe their own declamations, puf- 

fing up so unweariedly the national vanity, we are the 
most favored people on which the sun shines, at 
least, as regards all that God has done for us; and 
the Giver of all good should, least of all, be ungrate- 
fully overlooked by us. All the flights of rhetoric, 
that yesterday glittered over this continent, all the 
floods of panegyric that were sounded forth upon 
ves and our institutions and advantages, should 
ot all reécho, at least in an undertone whis- 
per in reason’s ear, as if saying, To whom much is 
given, of them much will be required ? 
And, then, to make all that is given to us safe for 
us, and to expect a blessing continuance, we must 
remember God, and insist on a religious morality as 
the very first manifestation of a true patriotism. Ay, 
patriotism, that most abused of words. Alas! that 
it is ever vaunted and bravadoed by the scoffer and 
the profligate, not knowing, that blessed is that 
people, and that alone, whose God is the Lord. 
Without him they may speak great swelling words 
of vanity; but bombastic professions and oratorical 
displays are not the disinterested self-denial and so- 
ber toils of a virtuous citizen, who fears God and 
honors government, and serves and saves the state 
without boasting. He alone is a patriot. By such 
alone the country stands. 

‘The Ruler of nations hath uttered the decree. 
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From the beginning of time his world has been il- 
lustrating it. As surely as he is just and the King 
of nations as of individuals; as surely as there is 
truth taught by experience, and the unvarying cer- 
tainty of the same effects from the same causes, ac- 
cording to the natural constitution he has impressed 
on his universe, the past, in all quarters of the globe, 
bids us look well to it. You may be the traitor 
within the garrison, though treason to the country be 
furthest from your thoughts. You may invoke ruin 
upon it when you are shouting, louder than any, the 
glory of its institutions. You may be the deadly 
enemy, though you shed your blood for it. Look 
over the world. Look through history. Look into 
the nature of things. When hath a righteous na- 
tion perished ? Where is there one doing justice and 
judgment, and it is not well with it? Public virtue 
is the strongest spirit of national vitality ; and pri- 
vate virtue is the life-blood, coursing through every 
artery and vein, large and small, of the public in- 
stitutions. es 

On the other hand, is it not undeniable from re 
son, Scripture, and experience, that the pre 
nance of selfish principles and corrupt morals is t 
unfailing cause of calamities, perplexities, and ruin 
in a country? Reason tells us, that the character of 
the Judge of all the earth is pledged to have it so. 
Vice, in the individual, may not always meet its 
retribution, nor virtue its reward, in this world, be- 
cause there is to be another, of more perfect retribu- 
tion for individuals. But nations exist here alone. 
Unlike the soul, they are annihilated at their tempo- 
ral dissolution. Therefore, if their fortunes and fate 
be subjects of the divine Providence, to their present 
existence, which is their only one, must be applied 
the principles of its moral rule. 

The Scriptures confirm this rule, and do not re- 
strict it to the theocracy of Israel. They say; “O 
Israel, thou hast fallen by thine iniquity; your in- 
iquities have turned away good things and with- 
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| holden them from you.” But it is not of Israel alone, | 

. (of whom it might be said, God was, in a peculiar 
way, a Governor by temporal sanctions,) that he an- 
nounces this principle of legislation. His declara- 
tions are general. ‘ At what instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to 
build up and to plant it; if it do evil in my sight, 
that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit them. In 
the hand of the Lord, there is a cup, and the wine 
is red. It is full mixed, and he poureth out of the 
same. As for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of 
the earth shall drink them.” 

And the experience of mankind puts the impres- 
sive truth beyond dispute. What is history but, on 
this account, like the Prophet’s, a scroll written, 

within and without, with lamentation, and mourn- 
___ ing, and woe. Pity weeps as she unrolls its vener- 
able annals. Its oldest records present the Cities of 
the Plain set forth for an example of the national 
ruin, that full surely awaits national unrighteousness. 
“Ten righteous men could not be found in them,” 
and they “perished. Even to an earlier page the ge- 
nius of history points, and sighs over the ravages ” of 
he flood. ‘All flesh had corrupted their ways be- 
fore the Lord,’ and we stand aghast at the sweep- 
ing catastrophe. Turn over a few pages onward, 
and direct your attention to the chosen people. See 
them, at one time, visited with pestilence, famine, 
conflagration, tempest; at another, falling under the 
sword, or languishing in captivity, fleeing before the 
scourge of war, or terrified with awful phenomena of 
nature, and all these proclaimed the retributory an- 
gels of the Lord, the ministers of his justice for their 
sins. The wisdom of their wise men was taken 
away, and the understanding of their prudent men 
hid ; and it was moral debasement that did it. Their 
cities, the places of their fathers’ sepulchres, were 
laid waste, and the gates thereof consumed with fire ; 
and, in all the seasons of their affliction, mark the 
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moral shade running through the history in propor- 
tioned intenseness ; mark idolatry and its bitter fruit, 
general profligacy, tempting them to forget their 
God. 

Read of a later day, travel among the scenes of 
profane chronicles, if you would see, that national | 
Vice is national suicide. Stand upon the mouldering 
ruins of a thousand cities, once great and fair, and 
seek, — you will seek in vain, — for trace or even 
site of many others; and ask, Where are they, and 
why have they vanished from the earth? Roam 
through the desolated territories of empires, once 
splendid and mighty, and, as you brood over the 
gloomy vestiges of their decay, and cannot find an 
inhabitant for many a mile, where throngs were loud 
and busy once, ask yourself, if integrity, industry, 
humanity, temperance, piety, and purity were rife 
there, when the besom of destruction came to sweep 
away all that magnificence ; if general holiness found 
a tomb under those wide-spread ruins. P 

Thus history or travel will conduct you over the’ 
globe, and everywhere teach the same salutar flee 
son. They will point to empire after empire, and 
dynasty after dynasty, shrivelling and shrink 
with the imbecility of moral corruption ; and it 1 
not more sure, that the palaces of their pride, and 
the monuments of their perverted might, are crum- 
bling into dust, than that other empires and other 
dynasties, now treading in their steps, will follow 
them to decay and desolation. O that our beloved 
land may be wise from the Jesson! And the lesson 
is more pertinent under our republican polity, than 
under any other. If righteousness exalteth a nation, 
and sin is a reproach and ruin to any people, most 
speedily of all must it prove so toa people without 
the restraints of a strong government. Liberty and 
licentiousness roll trippingly off the tongue together ; 
they flow, unseparated, from the lips of many, with 
easy alliteration and commonplace proverbialness, as 
if they were almost the same thing, or one inevitably 
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followed the other. But, if it does, it is as common- 
place a maxim of history, that it will follow it speed- 
ily toruin. Liberty and licentiousness, —it is the 


_tritest of proverbs, — cannot co-exist lastingly. The. 


free people is the last that can afford to be vicious. 
The slave may throw off the restraints of virtue, and 
yet be kept in order by the) restraints of despotism. 
But, when a freeman does not govern himself, he is 
ungoverned, so to speak, and careering to perdition ; 
like the uncurbed wild ass of the desert, rushing to 
the precipice he tosses his head too high to see. 
Therefore, every immoral republican is a traitor 
and conspirator against his government, as much as 
if, being the subject of a king, he pointed a dagger 
against his life. He is spreading stratagems and 
snares for the feet of his sovereign; for public vir- 
tue is his sovereign. He is seeking to blind, and 
deafen, and lame, and-cripple, and make wholly in- 
efficient, and worse than inefficient, he is seeking 
to corrupt, into tyrannical wantonness and cruelty, 
the most beneficent monarch that ever sat upon a 
throne. 
_ So that you see, my brethren, in addition to every 
r motive for being good Christians, patriotism 
nould be one. After we have turned away from the 


voice of God; after we have steeled our hearts to 


the claims of him who died upon Calvary, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God; after 
we have besotted our minds to act the fool’s part of 
blindness to our own interest; there is yet one ap- 
peal which may not be lost upon our generosity, one 
consideration that should be sufficient; public spirit, 
the love of our country. Its welfare is resting on 
our individual virtue. For, as drops of water make 
up the ocean, and grains of sand constitute vast con- 
tinents, so the personal character of the humblest in- 
dividual among us adds something, for weal or for 
woe, to that national character, by which the land 
of our love, the government which has cherished us, 
will stand or fal]. Our native soil, the scene of our 
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happy childhood, the land of our fathers, the land 
where we have enjoyed so much, where we expect 
so much, and from which the world expects so much, 
shall it realize these expectations? Shall it become, 
as has been so fondly anticipated, the glory of the 
nations, the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth, showing what man can do with unshackled 
energies and faculties ripely developed in the whole- 
some air of liberty ? Or shall it be one more by-word 
and mockery of the aspirations and pretensions of 
freedom. 

Think of this, when tempted to any wicked or 
base act. Above all, think of it when tempted into 
any of the peculiar and besetting snares, the be- 
_ traying exaggerations and caricatures of liberty; to 
vicious license, to lawlessness and recklessness of re- 
straint, to inebriate zeal, party prejudices, bigoted 
factiousness, mob-rioting, passionate reviling of the 
powers that be, or the powers that are to be, and all 
bitter or mercenary partisanship. Remember, when 
tempted to any of these, you are tempted then to 
disappoint so many noble souls, the lovers of their 
kind, in every quarter of the globe, the enn 
for the advancement of the human race to a pitch 0 
excellence and enjoyment yet unrealized, but th 
guaranty for which they look for in the great experi- 
ment of self-government now trying on these shores. 

The old world may be said to be leaning, with 
feverish anxiety, over the ocean to catch every symp- 
tom of the success or failure of this experiment. 
Have pity on the last hopes of man. Let it not be 
said again, as: it was by the dying Brutus, after he 
had sacrified all to realize a patriot’s dream; ‘O vir- 
tue, I have worshipped thee as a reality, and found 
thee but a shadow.” Let it not be said, again, as 
it was by the noble-hearted Madame Roland, as, 
on her way to the guillotine to lose her head for ‘ 
continuing a virtuous enthusiast for freedom amidst 
the herd of the vicious, she passed under the statue 
of Liberty; “O Liberty, how they have played thee! ( 
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What crimes have been committed in thy name! ” 
Ay, how it has been played in the world, histrion- 
ized, juggled! What crimes have been committed, 
what crimes have not been committed, in its sa- 
‘cred name? It is assuredly the cloak of boundless 
evil, when not guarded with most scrupulous probity ; 
for the best things, corrupted, always become the 
worst. ‘The precious diamond may .be blackened 
into a worthless coal. The sweet name of_liberty 
has become a sound of ill omen and nauseous asso- 
ciations to many of the readers of history, from want 
of virtue in its votaries. Patriotism has been char- 
acterized as the last resource of a villain. Revolu- 
tions, said Napoleon, are not made with rosewater ; 
but it were well if blood, and seas of it, were the 
dearest price paid. Moral corruption is what ren- 
ders revolutions worse than vain. 

Our fathers have made one more trial, knowing 
that past failures were from want of Christian prin- 
ciple, and that they had settled these shores ex- 
pressly in obedience to Christian principle, and there- 
fore they might hope. In faith and prayer they 
struggled; for they felt, that with God all things are 
ssible in the cause of righteousness, and they 
oped their children would feel this too. From the 
first, they set out with the idea of making this com- 
munity that happy people, whose God is the Lord, 
—a Christian nation, — what the world had never 
yet seen, but what all its experience concurred in 
testifying it must see, or it would never see the 
amount of prosperity man is capable of attaining on 
earth. A Christian people! Not merely a sober, 
industrious people, without religion, if such could 
be expected, but distinctively a Christian people. 
Bright and glorious idea, far-seeing wisdom, true, 
solid statesmanship! Look round the globe, my 
friends, and see its kingdoms prospering at this time 
just in proportion as they come near realizing this 
idea, other elements of their greatness being the 
same. Begin from the effete East, and come to the 
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infant West. The nominally Christian are more 
thriving than the Pagan and Mahometan; the Pro- 
testant than the Catholic; the praying and Bible- 
reading, than the ceremonial and formalist; and, so 
long as hypocrisy could be kept out, that people would 
prosper most, who should require, as the settlers of 
these New England colonies did, that none but mem- 
bers of the church should be rulers in the state. 
Such a regulation is a bait for hypocrites, a trap for 
the consciences of the ambitious, and, therefore, it is 
not to be enforced after the primitive virtues of the 
settlement have been corrupted. But, if there were 
no fear of hypocrisy, verily and indeed happy would 
be that people, with whom God was effectively their 
Lord through the strict observance of such a rule. 
Then might we see such a phenomenon as a Chris- 
tian people. 

As it is, let us, —and it seems more incumbent 
ou us than on any nation that lives in the sun’s 
light, — let us do what we can to make Christian 


more expressive, than as a mere geographical term. 


When we are called a Christian nation, let us allow 


more to be meant, than that we are not savages or 
barbarians, or only semi-civilized, as all those nations - 


are, in which Christianity is unknown. Christian 
should be more than European or American, as dis- 
tinguished from Asiatic or African. It should be 
more than latitude and longitude ; more than eastern 
or western, northern or southern ; more than tropics 
and zones, equator and ecliptic, arctic or antarctic. 

And how can we make a Christian nation? To 
become so, must be an individual, not a collective 
act. Legislation cannot do it, if legislation would. 
Resolves of majorities, in caucus or Congress, in 
towns or by States, or even unanimous votes, is not 
the way to effect it. The simple and sole process is 
for each person privately to resolve, for his single part, 
to be a Christian. The obscurest citizen, who has 
no influence in legislative deliberations, no political 
name or fame whatever, — nay, the shrinking woman 
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and child, whose deliberations look not beyond the 
homestead, or who can legislate only over their own 
hearts, — these can add a stone, as truly as the 
mightiest statesman or the loudest demagogue, to 


‘build up the national temple to the Lord. Public 


opinion is the life-breath of our government, and 
therefore to Christianize that, we have but to Chris- 
tianize ourselves. O what it is ye may achieve! 
No such power as this is possessed by the subjects 


of any government but yours. They cannot regen- 


erate their sovereign. ‘They cannot even pray for 
his conversion with the hope, the assurance, of the 
prayer being granted if sincere, which may warm 
your breasts. 

And is there a consideration of earth or heaven, 
that is not present and potent to move us to this 
prayer? Pour it out to God, if righteousness would 
have but the promise of the life that now is. If a 


_ majority of the citizens were sincere followers of Je- 


sus Christ, is it not evident, the councils of this 
nation would be wiser and mightier, its progress more 
glorious, its dominion even more potent than any the 
rld has ever seen? ‘The day when it shall be-re- 
ved, that the same evangelical principles shall gov- 
n states that govern churches and gospel professors 
in their private relations, would be the true jubilee of 
freedom. That will be the mind’s and the soul’s 
declaration of independence. That will be break- 
ing every yoke at length from body, and heart, and 
spirit. ‘Thenceforth slavery, in any form, would be 
but a tradition and a name; whereas now it is the 
commonest of conditions, and to the mass liberty is 
but a name; for he that serveth any sin is the slave 
of sin. That day will come, when the people choose. 

Choose it, resolve it, O my brethren, as the first 
of civil duties. Whatever your party predilections, 
sacrifice them all for the party of righteous men. 
Support no administration, and oppose none, but on 
the ground of moral principle. Go with them as far 
as Jesus Christ would go, and no further. Read the 
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, i 
constitution by the light of the Gospel. The Savio 
be your paramount leader. ial 

And now I see his communion table before 
this day, and I fear all that has been said will seem 
out of keeping with its solemn associations ; so dese-_ 
crating, as | began with intimating, seems any allu- 
sion to the politician’s trade. But let me hope | 
have not spoken all in vain. Follow it in the spirit 
in which you come here to the house of the Lord 
himself. You are performing a solemn act of wor- 
ship then, if you feel it aright. You should enter 
upon office, you should deposite your vote for office, 
with a religious sense of accountableness, like that 
which makes you so serious when you handle the 
emblems of the Saviour’s body and blood. 

Approach his table because you would be good 
citizens, among the other reasons of the act ; ee 
you love, and would serve and save, your country ; 
because you would have it long free; because you 
would be truly free yourselves. Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty. If his Son shall make — 
you free, ye shall be free indeed. Where he is 
the deliverer, men may clamor, and boast, and 
rouse, and with bacchanalian revelry call themselve 
free, but they are the bondmen of corruption, the 
thralls of Satan. O be ye, unlike them, the freed- 
men of the Lord, whose service is perfect freedom. 
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_ Brersren or tue Cuerey, 


THE truth that a visible society, called the Church, 
is made by Divine appointment. the regular and ordi- 
nary channel by which the blessings of mercy, and 
grace, and eternal life, in Jesus Christ, are conveyed 
to a fallen world, must forcibly strike even the most 
superficial readers of the sacred volume. ‘This is that 
*¢ Church of the living God,” which he, the Son of 
God, “ purchased with his blood”—for which he 


“ gave himself,” which he “ purifies and sanctifies,” > 
that he might “ present it unto himself a glorious 


Church.” Intimate and affectionate is the relation 
‘which subsists. between the divine Redeemer and this 
* spiritual society; for it is called ‘ his spouse and his 
2»? These are the forcible and endearing simili- 
tudes by which the Church of Christ was presented 
to as at the period when we were set apart to its ser- 
wice, as the great object which was to engage our 
r, our care, our diligence, and our prayers. 
-“ the Holy Catholic Church,” in which, with 
her great articles of Christian aac, we pro- 
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fess our belief, we are taught in our public ritwal to oe 
pray, that this divine and spiritual body, of w which by 
baptism we were made members, ma may be “ ruled and ~ 
governed in the right way 3? that it may be “inspire 
continually with the spirit of truth, unity, and con- — 
cord ;” that it may be « kept with God’s perpetual 
mercy,” “ cleansed and defended with his continual — 
pity,” and “ preserved evermore by his help and good- 
ness ;” that this, “ God’s' household, may be kept in 
continual godliness, and, through his protection, de- 
voutly given to serve him in good works ;” that the 
“ bright beams of light being cast upon it, it. ‘may 
walk in the light of God’s truth, and at length attain 
unto everlasting life ;” that « built upon the founda- 
tion of apostles and prophets, J esus Christ himself be- ‘ 
ing the chief corner-stone, it may: always be preserved — 
from false prophets, and be ordered.and guided by 
faithful and true pastors;” that “every muerabinyot 
this holy Church, which is_ governed and sanctified | 
‘God? be dee Nitti his vocation and minis nis, toate: F; 


‘its kily pale, tai in “ cng suing Raednee of 
pe contempt of God’s word, may be brought 
this his flock, and be made one fold under 
mat Jesus Christ the Rods ge 


bag. oe * 


= ‘fob Bio who unfeignedly love him.” These are 
E pases the varied and deeply touching supplications 
_ in which our Liturgy impresses on us.the sacred cha- 
acter, and aim, and destination of the Church, and 
tives utterance to the fervent and devoted affection 
F Fee: it is supposed her members cherish for this 
spouse,” this “* body” of the Redeemer,. which, 
‘translated from its militant state here on earth, is to be 
that glorious Church triumphant, where the righteous 
are finally to be blessed with their everlasting reward. 
_ would think then, that he who loves supremely 
‘a spiritual and divine society, thus characterized in the 
poner writings, and made with such inimitable pa- 
thos, the subject of our constant devotions in that 
ritual: which best presents the spirit of those writings, 


our invaluable Liturgy; who loves this Church su- | 


mely,° not assuredly in: all’ the shapes into which 
J ‘human error, or caprice, or prejudice, or interest, hath 
moulded her, but as retaining in all essentials the doc- 


2 apostolic days, when the Lord “ added to 
urch ‘such as should be saved;” who loves 


d by Christ and his apostles, and 
rayers, cand in-his vocation and 

st zealous efforts to her advancement, 
ring the plan which God lias appointed fo for 
of mankind, ‘and. in. this view fp preset 
mihe see cgt! ce ae ree 


the ministry, the sacraments, and the worship* 


al ‘pure and glorious form in which she was. 
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_ of those opin ; td 
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the strongest claims to init ne confidence, 
and suppottae ee Or res Wiehe. & 

_ And yet the term. Scent by: which this _ a 
pier o is appropriately designated, and especially — 
the term Hien Cuurcuman, denoting an eminent — 
degree of attachment to the essential characteristics 
of the Church, and. zeal for their advancement—ap- 
pellations dignified’ and honourable in their - correct 
acceptation—sometimes expose him to whom they are 
applied to charges as unjust in their nature as per: are 
injurious in their operation. j sae 

Into the causes of these charges it is not “my inten- 
tion to inquire. But it is due to the interests of that 
divinely constituted society, the characteristics. ‘of 
which High Churchmen profess to maintain, to expose 
the fallacy and injustice of these charges. 

‘It is said that High Churchmen are bigoted. In 
this case, as in many others, the term is certainly used 
without understanding its real import... Bigotry cannot 
consist merely in maintaining exclusive opinions ; for _ 
then, in every department of science, natural, moral, and - 
religious, he is a bigot who advocates correct theories. 
in opposition. to those he deems erroneous ; and th 3 
encomium of liberality is merited by him who thinks a 
all opinions are alike. Bigotry respects not tenets in 
themselves, but'the spirit in which they a 2s. A and 
the manner and the means ‘by which they are avower 
and: advanced. poner te ih 
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= - opposing claims ; who avows and maintains those opi- 
7 nions in that unkind, dogmatic, and arrogant manner 


_ which depreciates the motives, or is unfair towards the. 


“merits of those who may differ from him; or who, 
hholding from them the relative and social affections 


ments, and thus to advatice. those sentiments by any 
other means than fair argument, and an honourable and 
candid policy—he, and he only is a bigot. In bigotry 
there is no monopoly, no exclusive possession. The 
Lom: ‘Ciurchinan, who depreciates the distinguishing 
eteristics of the Church, or is lukewarm or indif- 
ferent in advancing them, as well as the High Church- 
man, who exalts their importance, and is zealous in 
enforcing and defending them, may subject themselves 
to the imputation of bigotry, by the spirit, the manner, 
or the means by which they maintain their respective 
views. Even the liberal. Latitudinarian, who awidens 
the enclosures of charity, so. as to embrace those who 
believe the ‘most, and those who scarcely believeany_ 
a ould be-on his guard, lest in his opposition | 
se who, a aa cael divine — 
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his own Church exclusively? * And if a'corr ect 
manner, and means are cherished and employe Sirti i 
the imputation is unfair and unjust. He regards the 
Church which the Redeemer and his apostles founded, » 
as subsisting under certain distinctive and essential — hay 
principles of doctrine, ministry, ‘sacraments, and. wore 
ship. He regards his own Church (every duly consti~ 
tuted Protestant Episcopal Church) as.possessing these 
essentials. In advancing then his own Church, he pro- 
pagates, in his view, the Gospel as Christ and his apos-. 
tles proclaimed it—he extends the kingdom and Church - 

of Christ as they established and extended it. In what. 
other way is it to be expected that he should propagate 

the Gospel, or extend the Church of Christ? He may 
highly respect the varying or opposing denominations” 

of his fellow Christians, and respect ‘individually. 
their character: and motives; honour their -piety and 
zeal ; cherish: esteem for their virtues, and the ut-— 
most affection for their persons, and. seek to be first, 
among the foremost i in the. reciprocation of all | the: en- 
dearing charities of social and domestic life... But he 
remembers that is Redeemer: nestanee “ he wine 


or sion more nate me, is Sait aes oft mé,? 
abe. Sonaen of. cunreme love to his Red 


Ss a 
“to! save “thie world, knew by what) Henman is. 
- imei objec was best to be accomplished. | ‘So. 
~ far'indeed from’ confining salvation to a state of visible _ : 
‘ union with Christ’s' mystical body, he extends the be) > : 
nefits of the Redeemer’s merits and grace 1 to the pious ut 7 
and sincere of all sects, and of all nations. | But a di- : | 
_ vine society being established as the regularand ordi- 
 naty channel of salvation, his duty i is plain—to unite . 
himself to that society, and to seek to induce others M, 
sincerely to do so, that thus “ joined together in ‘one 
communion and fellowship,” they may be - “an holy 
temple acceptable 40 tie Hor 2S. Sea eS / 
‘Is this the rhapsody of a High Churchman? No; | 
my brethren of the Clergy, on this point let the charge 
of bigotry be imputed as it may, we stand pledged, : 
pment Sinn ik set c our hands to a pre~" 


:s 


iis of Shir own Chive? On the he ely 
awful occasion in which we declared ‘our trust of be-’ 
: — by the Holy Ghost to take upon ourselves ~ 
the “mini istry,” we promised “ always”—- - —always | (not. * 
ay C | this holy-engagement which has not. the ~ 
most emphatic meaning) “so to minister the doctrines 
atid sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as ‘the 
Lotd hath commanded, and as this Church’ hath re- 
$ ceived the same”—and to “ teach the people commit 
care” and charge with all diligence to keeg ‘ 
observe the same.” And the ministry whom ve 
mise aon hose “ godly Cee cho 
‘0 follow,” and to watae “godly judgments ~ 
1 to stb ee Bop et 
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chief ministers who; according ‘to the canons of the 
Church, may have the charge and government over 
us.” There can be no doubt as to the particular 
mode by which the most’ solemn. obligations which 
mortals can assume, or heaven sanction, bind us to 
Seek the salvation of mankind, to glorify the holy 
name of. our Lord and Saviour, who has called us 
to this high office of dignity, and to snadiiesi his blessed 
se ee 


. Allied to the charge of bigotry is the accusation of 
the love and the support. of arbitrary power. The 
adage, 


«Js he a Churchman? then he’s fond of power,” 


comes upon the ear in- all the harmony of poetic 
numbers, and is received by some, perhaps, to whom 
the other lines of the aphorism would not sound so 
pleasant. 

Doubtless, at a particular cial of the emt of 
the Church from. which we are descended, the term 
High Churchman was associated with one which: de- 
signated an attachment to political principles and views 
not favourable to the principles of freedom. _ And yet 
it is also certain, that in that nation, some of. those 
who have been the strongest advocates of the monar- 
chical features of the British constitution, entertained 
* the lowest ideas with respect.to the spiritual character 
and powers of the Church, and were most emphati- 
cally Low Churchmen. The truth is, there is no ne- 
cessary connexion between any set of political. and of 
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‘Church principles. ° The ‘Christian Church, the ‘depo- 
sitory'and the dispenser to the nations of that salvation _ 
which is designed “ for all people,” in her spiritual 
character and powers is independent of the forms of - 
human polity. She has flourished when persecuted 
Bye rod, as when protected by the sceptre of the 
_ imperial throne—when ‘sitting in dust and ashes, as 
when clothed with purple on the throne of the Cesars. 
‘She does share the honours, the splendour, and the 
“wealth of monarchy ; and, thank God, she does shine 
forth in her native lustre, unadorned by the adventiti- 
‘ous appendages of worldly greatness under the pro- 
tecting care of a republic. And the warmest advocates 
of her legislative powers may be the devoted subjects 
of the one, and the grateful citizens of the other. 
The constitution of her ministry in that form in which 
the High Churchman advocates it, supposes the deri- 
vation of the authority to minister in holy things from 
the only source of power in the Christian Church, its ~ 
- divine ‘Head. So far he agrees with almost all’ the 

minations of his Christian brethren. The opinion 
peculiar to him is, that this authority flows from its 
divine source, through the channel of the first of the 
three orders of the ministry, which, “ from the. pos: 
Yes? time have been in the Christian Church.” Act 
_ on this principle, preserve to the ‘three orders of the — 
ministry their legitimate powers, impose on them 1 no 
"spiritual Jaws in = enacting of which they have not a 
Eien ti h Churchman will permit you 
in all other respite to'moula your ecclesi astical polity 
uit tl e varying: genius of human governments. 


aD 
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‘Happily the forms un errs the government of, our 


own | ch is ady hens innorenaa iia 
tial inciples of our free constitutions, are in more 


exact. conformi ity with the admirable structure of our 


man may not consistently be the advocate of adie 
renders ss nial as ‘happy as she is free? tana 
Byes Hy , Ssageing otis + ia 4 


we: ‘But vagaters te High Chuvchasadt is achueeicl Sore 


malisme § wit ts % ry Cage, 


Undoubtedly t the advocate for any set of religious 
opinions may rest in) speculation merely—may ‘not 
bring: them to act with exciting. power upon the heart 
and the life. But assuredly there is no deadening 
influence in what aré called High Church principles 

which prevents him who professes : them from he most 
fervent and active exercise of the religious affecti tions, 
He loves: ‘supremely the Church, _ Because it isthe 
varying creature of human P lity, the supple instru- 
ment of human ambition?” -No;' but beeanstigs 
“ the. spouse and body of the Redeemer,” fopsjmleh 
he wii sbimaselt sin s : cst en ee 


civil p ‘those of -any other denominati ons. : 
What shoulk hinder, then, that the highest Church- 
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ied or impeded by earnest endeavours to pre- 
‘inal | her peculiarities, in all, her. institutions, 
came forth from the hands of her-divine Foun- 
des, o ni was adorned by his divinely commissioned 


|  enselP= all'glorious within, her clothing of wrought 
gold.” Look at the'Iong series of illustrious Clergy- 
men and Laymen who have-been foremost in advocat- 
ing those principles which, in reference to the Church, 
distinguish those who are denominated. High Church- 


men; Select from them the venerated names. of 


ae Se 


Andrews, of Ken, of Stanhope, of Horne, of Jones, 
among the Clergy; of Nelson, of Wogan, of Waldo, 
: among the Laity. Listen to those strains which these 
ive men poured forth, and which still cheer and 
‘Pade devout and pious | soul, lifting its most fervid 
affections to heaven 5. and withdraw the imputation of 
the necessary. connexion. between a Church. itt 
ions and formalism. 
Phe charge generally arises from dhe ait mis 
and. vigilance with «which ~ the: ‘High ‘Churchman 
guards the prescribed worship of the Church, con- 
demns every departure from it, and resists every prac- 
Salo pear pn 


a dherence tO it— eet aor 


aw—bound upon them by the additional tie of 
ie culdeiansoneinte most, fervent and ani- 
all its devotions. Formalism would not seem 
ry result eae ‘to, this Li- 
¥ 


—‘ well ordered in all things”—at ‘unity in ~ 


‘a 
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iW turgy, of a scrupulous and wakeful guardianship oft. ‘ 
4 On the contrary, in proportion to the strength of» i 


attachment, and to the degree of this vigilane gerald, 
ship must be the sense of obligation ‘to enter i intorts 
revered and fervent spirit, and to imbibe its | hallowed: 
and animating unction. Where this’ effect does not 
result, it is only an evidence which human nature often 
exhibits, of an inconsisteney between prin rinciples. and fa 
practice. If, whatever may be the professions of 
respectful attachment to the Liturgy, which is pre- 
scribed on account of its scriptural and primitive 
sanctions, as well as its numerous. advantages: in 
opposition to extempore’ prayer, this latter mode be 
sometimes used on occasions of public social worships . . 
; if it be used especially on those occasions of “the 
more select assemblages, where the’ object is to excite, 
to cherish, and to indulge more than ordinary —_ 
sensibility, and where it is thought a more than ordinary 
degree of religious: improvement: < and pious joy h 
been experienced, may not the High semen 
who is zealous for this Liturgy, be excused if he op- 
poses this inconsistent ‘attempt to unite opposite iil 
of devotion?» May he not be excused if, judging from — 
what we know of human nature—judging from the 
| thagie i of pels he ee this attempt as_ 
ute and ¢ s 
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‘tis, own case this charge of formalism may be well 


- founded ; . and let him, in humble dependence on the 


quickening grace of God’s Spirit, seek to engage ae 


_ sincerity and devotedness in the use of the Liturgy ; 


~ and its holy and pious sentiments impressed upon | his 
heart, and influencing his tempers and his conduct, 


age will be full evidence that he is controlled Pe the 
and. ain of godliness, ect, 

pee Sets 

so cans toes ‘the ‘High Churchmen is, 
that they are not evangelical, Pa 
» Let_us ascertain the meaning of this seh used, 
and, I must say, much abused term. It is claimed by 
‘those who hold the peculiar tenets of Calvinism. It 
is claimed by, or it is applied to those in our own 
Church who, while they profess more than usual fide- 


lity in preaching what they consider the distinguishing: 


doctrines of the Gospel, insist little on the distinctive 
P 
Principles of the Church, especially in reference to the 


apmstry, and are less tenacious than others of her li- 


ical_ services, and irregular in the use of them. 


. rig aE lenotes those who. preach i in all respects 


the Gospel which are. emphatically 


“goo cd ngs” ey sme pike x, “ bead 
t to p ce) 


elim of those to be. evangelists,” preachers of good 
| tidings, who confine’ the redemption of the Gospel to 


only a portion of the fallen sie who need it. _In this 
 Siaeenah be eet Be ude enti anat 
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at one period of the English. Church, many of. those 
divines who most ably asserted the high pretensions of 
Episcopacy, were what are styled doctrinal Calvinists—= _ 
holding the peculiar tenets of Calvinism, but not — 
much insisting on them. . How they could’ maintain 
these: tenets. consistently with the articles and other 
standards of their Church, which on every point of 
Calvinism but one, expressly contradicts: them, and 
on that one falls very far short of its assertions, it is 
foreign to my present olgect to inquire. ‘These High 
Church Calvinists were probably biassed in their re- 
ligious sentiments by the great Reformer Calvin, and. 
by their intimate connexions with the Calvinistic.di- 
vines of the Continent. c 

In the application. of the term evangelical to dae 
who, professing extraordinary fidelity in asserting the 
distinguishing: doctrines of the Gospel, insist little on 
the distinctive principles of the Church, and- depart’ 
from her established. ritual, most. certainly, High’ 
Churchmen disclaim it.. The Church’ they consider 
as.a society divinely constituted—its. ministry divinely 
commissioned by God’s. providence: and Holy Spirit, 
in those’ three orders that distinguish it as Episcopal. 
Union with this Church, as the mystical body of 
Christ, by its’ ministrations and’ ordinances, .they re- 
gard as the divinely prescribed’ mode of union with its 
divine Head, assuring to the faithful all the blessings’ 
of redemption and grace, which Christ’ purchased for 
his: mystical body. . The ‘liturgical mode. of worship 
appears to them’ sanctioned ‘by Scripture, by primitive: 
usage, byrit its: decided utility, as. securing sound aati 
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"hat a hoe 


5 a a correct, impressive, saaisdaes 
ént devotion. The Liturgy of their own Church” 
vere and love as furnishing in its matter,” its 
fa ngement, ‘and its language, an unrivalled form of 

¢ social devotion; as.promulgating in “ the ahr 

lainest, most affecting and majestic manner,” 

Pbsesor of the Gospel; and as cherishing those” 

abeettibestin them on the understanding and the 

“heart, ‘by embodying them with the devotions of her 

pe Phe: ‘pre-eminent importance of this Li- 

numerous excelléncies attach to it the dic- 

f th cir judgments, and the affections of their 

“The laws of the Church and their own solemn 
s bind it upon their conscience. ‘There ‘ap- 

em but one course of duty and expediency 
upulous and sacred adherence to it, And they» 
; deprécate a departure | from it, by omissions 
“parts, and by the introduction of | -extempore 
‘ions, not merely as forbidden by the most solemn: 
ations of any. arid a as ‘inconsistent with a sin- 


inbortitee in she’ estimation of 1 sed | 
s at them for its total disuse. 


us. as. olin mis- . 
3s on the’ 


cal pose “any spel to their ova view 
ete loop get. Be a BO 
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disfiguring it by their own prayers, are weakening its 
hold upon public esteem, affection, and confidence. 

In the correct sense of the term, High Churchmen 
disclaim the imputation of not being evangelical. It 
is only when faithless to their principles that they are 
Not pre-eminently so. Are they. distinguished by 
their zeal for the Church in the ministrations and 
ordinances annexed. to it by Christ and ‘his apostles? 
But it is the only object of thése ministrations and 
ordinances, to excite and to cherish a lively and holy 
faith in the atoning merits of the Son of God, who 
gave himself for this Church; and to convey to the 
soul the quickening and sanctifying influences of the 
divine Spirit which animates this mystical body of the 
Redeemer; and thus to assure to the faithful that they 
are “ heirs through hope of God’s heavenly kingdom.” 
Pardon, justification, eternal life, as the free gift of 
God the Father, through the merits and intercession of 
his eternal Son, and through the renovating and sanc- 
tifying agency of the Holy Ghost—these are the great 
evangelical truths which alone render of value or of 
efficacy, the ministrations and ordinances for. which the 
High Churchman contends—and which so deeply per- 
vade that Liturgy which he cherishes with a sacred 
affection, only inferior to that with which he regards 
the inspired volume. These then et the truths which, 
fuithful to his principles, he must most ardently cherish, 
most strenuously and zealously inculcate. Lvangelical 
the High Churchman must be, or, in contendmg for 
the Church and Liturgy,” he will mee ns that a 


ie 
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understands not their nature, their excellencies, their 
divine and spiritual objects; or that the deep guilt 
of i inconsistency with the most sacred principles, and 
of.an indifference in the most important of all interests, 
salvation of the soul, rests upon his. conscience. 
‘As long as from the imperfection of the human un- 
derstanding, and the strength of the human passions, 
varying and erroneous opinions in religion prevail, 
different appellations must necessarily designate dif- 
ferent bodies of Christians. ‘He shows that he is but 
little acquainted with human nature, who declaims 
against the use of them. Aigh Churchmen then, in 
the view which has been exhibited of it, is that term 
which designates those -who insist on the ministrations 
and ordinances of the Church, as ponstituted by Christ 
and his apostles, because they are the means and » 
pledges to the faithful of that salvation which is derived 
through the merits, and intercession, and sanetifying 
grace of a divine Redeemer ; and who loveand ad- . 
here to the Liturgy as embodying and powerfully ex- 
hibiting evangelical truth and duty i in the pe and — 
“most feryent language of devotion. : 
ds High Churehmen then, brethren of the Cleans 
i ppellation of which we. should be ashamed? No! 4 
Let it be. our boast. Unpopular i it can be, only as it 
Bgpsoundenstood, The principles which it covers, 
are those of the first and purest ages of Christianity, . 
he ag -of apostles, of. martyrs, and of confessors. 
me will come, when those ¢ who have professed. 
me t and through evil report, will be  % 
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ae eld : in grateful honour. For the errors and heresies 
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that deform the fair face of Christianity, can. be a | 
rected, under God, ‘only by the principles and the 
policy of High Churchmen.. - At that period when | the 
discordant sects that. now divide and distract the - Chris-. 
tian family, profess with “one heart the faith delivered 
to the saints,” and with “ one mouth glorify God,” 
the principles professed, the feelings cherished, the 
language uttered, will be the principles, the feelings, 
and the language of High Churchmen. 
In advocating and asserting these principles then, 
we fulfil the duty which we owe to our divine Lord 
in the extension of his. blessed kingdom—a duty en- 
hanced in importance as. it will be in its rewards, by 
‘the j present. difficulties that. ‘oppose the discharge of | it 
Even if worldly cstimation were our object, what com- 
parrison is there between that loud but superficial ap- 
plause which follows a temporizing and accommodat- 
ing profession of the distinguishing principles of that: 
Church whose ministry we cannot have assumed, 
but. with the intention and certainly dicot yet 
fidelity to her; and: that secret but. powerfal. ee 
‘of the candid and the upright, which their hearts in- 
voluntarily offer to the consistent, the firn n, and 
ae ae ares No human. 
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Pn: lower our high view from the exalted Motives, 
_ that present themselves in that heaven where is to be 
e "Our judgment and our great reward, to the petty and 
ag nescent favours of this perishing world. 
: have deemed it my duty to call your most serious 
“attention to the topics which I have now laid before 
“you. Much and solicitous observation has satisfied 
me that correct as our own Diocese as yet is generally 
in all these particulars, our Church is in no small 
_ danger from practices that assail the integrity, and im- 
pair the efficacy of her. Liturgy; from the generally 
_ increasing spread of indifference to her distinctive prin- 
. ciples; and from the extensive operation of measures 
that are calculated to render those principles odious, 
to keep them out of view, or to bear them-down, It is 
_ the duty of Christians to receive from one another, and 
from their Pastors, the word of exhortation. It is the 
duty of Christian Ministers, as occasion offers, to ad- 
_ monish one another. And certainly it is the higher 
duty of the Christian Bishop’ to exhort and admonish 
_. those of whom Cod has given him the pie os 


ro Dee che apes stds of my 
sterial and episcopal course, I ought not, cherish- 
n increased ‘idea of their truth and importance, 
of whe danger ‘wiwhich they are exposed, to ie 
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from enforcing them at a period when’ some serious — 
monitions of my uncertain hold on life, and when much 
longer experience of the world have brought, with 
greater force on the mind, the truth of the declaration, 
“ vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” stamped upon all 
objects and all motives not sanctioned by the grace and 
hopes of the Gospel of Christ. Next to that support 
which is always inspired by the consciousness of in- 
tegrity, I have been fortified and cheered by the gene- 
ral confidence, as I have thought, of my Diocese, and 
by the humble hope that the cause of God and his 
Charch has not suffered in my hands. 

May this humble hope cheer and fortify us all, my 
brethren; and God of his mercy grant that when ree 
moved from the errors, the toils, and the conflicts 
which assail us in his Church militant on earth, we 
may, at the consummation of all things, enter into 
rest; and in his Church triamphant unite in ceaseless 
praises to him, the Lord our God, our Saviour and 
Redeemer. 
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sé DISCOURSE.’ 


te Joun VIII. 31, 32, 36. 


. Hay SAID JESUS TO THOSE JEWS WHICH BELIEVED ON HIM, IF YE CONTINUE 
_ IN MY WORD, THEN ARE YE MY DISCIPLES INDEED}; AND YE SHALL KNOW 
toh THE TR , AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE, 
“ 1F THE SON THEREFORE SHALL MAKE YOU FREE, YE SHALL BE FREE IN- 
ss DEED. 


‘ats 
“ 
Tue ‘Seriptares continually borrow from nature 
De. and social life, illustrations and emblems of spiritual 
ae truth. The character, religion, and blessings of 
_ Jesus Christ, are often placed before us by. sen- 
ble images. His influences on the mind, are 
_ shadowed forth by the light of the sun, by the vital 
“uni nm of the head with the members, by the shep- 
| bringing back the wandering flock, by the vine 
san hich nourishes and fructifies the branches, by the 
~ foundation sustaining the edifice, by bread and wine : 
rigorating the animal frame. In our text we have 
rative ‘illustration of his influence or~religion, 
intelligible and dear to this community. 
2 giving Freedom, that great __ 
and states ; ; and by this simili- ae 
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tude he undoubted intended to place before men, 
in a strong and attractive light, that spiritual and in- 
- ward liberty which his truth confers on its obedient 
disciples. Inward, Spiritual Liberty, this is the 
great gift of Jesus Christ. This will be the chief 
topic of the present discourse. I wish to show, 
that this is the Supreme good of men, and that civil 
and political liberty has but little worth but as it 
- Springs from, and invigorates this. 

From what I have now said, the general tone of 
this discourse may be easily anticipated. J shall 
maintain, that the highest interest of communities, as 
well as individuals, is a spiritual interest ; that out- 
ward and earthly goods are of little worth but as 
bearing on the mind, and tending to its liberation, 
strength and glory.—And I am fully aware that in 
taking this course, I lay myself open to objection. 
I shall be told, that I show my ignorance of human 
nature in attempting to interest men by such refin- 
ed views of society ; that I am too speculative ; that 
spiritual liberty is too unsubstantial and visionary to 
be proposed to statesmen as an end in legislation ; 
that the dreams of the closet should not be obtruded 
on practical men ; that gross and tangible realities 
can alone move the multitude, and that to talk to 
politicians of the spiritual interests of society as of 
supreme importance, is as idle as to try to stay 
with a breath the force of the whirlwind. 

I anticipate such objections. But they do not 
moveme. I firmly believe, that the only truth which 
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is to do men lasting good, is that which relates to 
the soul, which carries them into its depths, which 
reveals to them its powers and the purposes of its 
creation. The progress of society is retarded by 
nothing more, than by the low views which its lead- 
ers are accustomed to take of human nature. Man 
has a mind as well as a body, and this he ought to 
know ; and till he knows it, feels it, and is deeply 
penetrated by it, he knows nothing aright. _ His body 
should, in a sense, vanish away before his mind ; 
or, in the language of Christ, he should hate his 
animal life in comparison with the intellectual and 
moral life, which is to endure forever. This doc- 
trine, however, is pronounced too refined. Useful 
and practical truth, according to its most improved — 
expositors, consists in knowing that we have an 
animal nature, and in making this our chief care ; in 
knowing that we have mouths to be filled, and limbs 
to be clothed; that we live on the earth, which 
it is our business to till; that we have a power of 
accumulating wealth, and that this power is the 
measure of the greatness of the community. For 
such doctrines I have no respect. I know no wis- 
dom, but that which reveals man to himself, and 


which teaches him to regard all social institutions, 


and his whole life, as the means of unfolding and 
exalting the spirit within him. All policy which 
does not recognise this truth, seems to me shal- 
low. The statesman who does not look at the 
bearing of his measures on the mind of a nation, is 
unfit to touch one of men’s great interests. Un- 
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happily, statesmen have seldom understood the 
sacredness of human nature and human society. 
Hence, policy has become almost a contaminated 
word. Hence, government has so often been the 
scourge of mankind. 

I mean not to disparage political science. The 
best constitution and the best administration of a 
state, are subjects worthy of the profoundest thought. 
But there are deeper foundations of public prosper- 
ity than these. The statesman, who would substitute 
these for that virtue which they ought to subserve 
and exalt, will only add his name to the long cata- 
logue which history preserves of baffled politicians. 
It is idle to hope, by our short sighted contrivances, 
to insure to a people a happiness which their own 
character has not earned. The everlasting laws of 
God’s moral government we cannot repeal; and 
parchment constitutions, however wise, will prove 
no shelter from the retributions which fall on a de- 
graded community. 

With these convictions, I feel, that no teaching is 
so practical as that which impresses on a people 
the importance of their spiritual interests. With 
these convictions, I feel, that I cannot better meet 
the demands of this occasion, than by leading you 
to prize, above all other rights and liberties, that in- 
ward freedom which Christ came to confer. To 
this topic I now solicit your attention. 


And first, I may be asked what I mean by Inward, 


cae : 
Spiritual Freedom? The commonand trueansweris, 
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that it is freedom from sin. I apprehend, however, 
that to many, if not to most, these words are too 
vague to convey a full and deep sense of the great- 
ness of the blessing. Let me then offer a brief ex- 
planation ; and the most important remark in illus- 
trating this freedom, is, that it is not a negative state, 
not the mere absence of sin ; for sucha freedom may 
be ascribed to inferior animals, or to children before 
becoming moral agents. Spiritual freedom is the at- 
tribute of a mind, in which reason and conscience 
_ have begun to act, and which is free through its own 
energy, through fidelity to the truth, through resis- 
tance of temptation. I cannot therefore better give 
my views of spiritual freedom than by saying, that it 
is moral energy or force of holy purpose, put forth 
against the senses, against the passions, against the 
world, and thus liberating the intellect, conscience 
and will, sothat they may act with strength and unfold 
themselves forever. The essence of spiritual free- 
dom is power. A man liberated from sensual lusts by 
a palsy, would not therefore be inwardly free. He 
only is free, who, through self-conflict and moral res- 
olution, sustained by trust in God, subdues the 
passions which have debased him, and, escaping the 
thraldom of low objects, binds himself to pure and 
lofty ones. That mind alone is free, which, looking 
to God as the inspirer and rewarder of virtue, adopts 
his law, written on the heart and in his word, as its 
supreme rule, and which, in obedience to this, gov- 
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erns itself, reveres itself, exerts faithfully its best 
powers, and unfolds itself by well doing, in whatever 
sphere God’s providence assigns. 

It has pleased the All-wise Disposer to encom- 
pass us from our birth by difficulty and allurement, 
to place us in a world where wrong doing is often 
gainful, and duty rough and perilous, where many 
voices oppose the dictates of the inward monitor, 
where the body presses as a weight on the mind, 
and matter, by its perpetual agency on the senses, 
becomes a barrier between us and the spiritual 
world. We are in the midst of influences, which 
menace the intellect and heart, and to be free is to 
withstand and conquer these. 

I call that mind free, which masters the senses, 
which protects itself against animal appetites, which 
contemns pleasure and pain in comparison with 
its own energy, which penetrates beneath the 
body and recognises its own reality and greatness, 
which passes life, not in asking what it shall eat or 
drink, but in hungering, thirsting and seeking after 
righteousness. 

I call that mind free which escapes the bondage 


of matter, which, instead of stopping atthe material. 


universe and making it a prison wall, passes beyond 
it to its Author, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it everywhere bears of the Infinite Spirit, 
helps to its own spiritual enlargement. 

I call that mind free, which jealously guards its 
intellectual rights and powers, which calls no man 
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master, which does not content itself with a pas- 
sive or hereditary faith, which opens itself to light 
whencesoever it may come, which receives new truth 
as an angel from heaven, which, whilst consulting oth- 
ers, inquires still more of the oracle within itself; and 
uses instruction from abroad, not to supersede, but 
to quicken and exalt, its own energies. 

I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its 
Love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, 
which recognises in all human beings the image of 
God and the rights of his children, which delights in 
virtue and sympathizes with suffering wherever they 
are seen, which conquers pride, anger and sloth, 
and offers itself up a willing victim to the cause of 
mankind. 

I call that mind free, which is not passively fram- 
ed by outward circumstances, which is not swept 
away by the torrent of events, which is not the 
creature of accidental impulse, but which bends 
events to its own improvement, and acts from -an 
inward spring, from immutable principles which it 
has deliberately espoused. 

I call that mind free, which protects itself against 
the usurpations of society, which does not cower 
to human opinion, which feels itself accountable to 
a higher tribunal than man’s, which respects a 
higher law than fashion, which respects itself too 
much to be the slave or too] of the many or the 


few. 
9 Fi 
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I call that mind free, which, through confidence 
in God and in the power of virtue, has cast off all 
fear but that of wrong doing, which no menace or 
peril can enthral, which is calm in the midst of tu- 
mults, and possesses itself, though all else be lost. 

I call that mind free, which resists the bondage 
of habit, which does not mechanically repeat itself 
and copy the past, which does not live on its old 
virtues, which does not enslave itself to precise 
rules, but which forgets what is behind, listens for 
new and higher monitions of conscience, and 
rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher 
exertions. 

I call that mind free, which is jealous of its own 
freedom, which guards itself from being merged in 
others, which guards its empire over itself as 
nobler than the empire of the world. 

_In fine, I call that mind free, which, conscious of 
its affinity with God, and confiding in his promises 
by Jesus Christ, devotes itself faithfully to the un- 
folding of all its powers, which passes the bounds 
of time and death, which hopes to advance forever, 
and which finds inexhaustible power, both for ac- 
tion and suffering, in the prospect of immortality. 

Such is the spiritual freedom which Christ came 
to give. It consists in moral force, in self-control, 
in the enlargement of thought and affection, and in 
the unrestrained action of our best powers. This 
is the great good of Christianity, nor can we con- 
ceive a greater within the gift of God. I know that 
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to many, this will seem too refined a good to be 


proposed as the great end of society and govern- 
ment, But our scepticism cannot change the na- 
ture of things. I know how little this freedom is 
understood or enjoyed, how enslaved men_are. to 
sense, and passion, and the world; and I know, too, 
that through this slavery they are wretched, and 
that while it lasts no social institution can give them 
happiness. 


I now proceed, as I proposed, to show, that 
civil or political liberty is of little worth, but as it 
springs from, expresses, and invigorates this spiritu- 
al freedom. I account civil liberty as the chief 
good of states, because it accords with and minis- 
ters to energy and elevation of mind. Nor is this a 
truth so remote or obscure as to need laborious 
proof or illustration. For consider what civil lib- 
erty means. It consists in the removal of all re- 
straint, but such as the public weal demands. And 


_. what is the end and benefit of removing restraint? 


Itisthat men may put forth their powers, and act from 
themselves. Vigorous and invigorating action is the 


chief fruit of all outward freedom. Why break the 


chains from the captive, but that he may bring into — 
play his liberated limbs? Why open his prison, 
but that he may go forth, and open his eyes ona 
wide prospect, and exert and enjoy his various en- 
ergies? Liberty, which does not minister to action 
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and the growth of power, is only a name, is no bet- 
ter than slavery. 


The chief benefit of free institutions is clear and. 


unutterably precious. ‘Their chief benefit is, that 
they aid freedom of mind, that they give scope 
to man’s faculties, that they throw him on his own 
resources, and summon him to work out his own 
happiness. It is, that, by removing restraint from 
intellect, they favor force, originality, and enlarge- 
ment of thought. It is, that, by removing restraint 
from worship, they favor the ascent of the soul to 
God. Itis, that, by removing restraint from indus- 
try, they stir up invention and enterprise to explore 
and subdue the material world, and thus rescue the 
race from those sore physical wants and pains, which 
narrow and blight the mind. It is, that they cher- 
ish noble sentiments, frankness, courage, and self- 
respect. | 
Free institutions contribute in no small degree to 
freedom and force of mind, by teaching the essential 
equality of men, and their right and duty to govern 
themselves; and I cannot but consider the superior- 
ity of an elective government, as consisting very 
much in the testimony which it bears to these en- 
nobling truths. It has often been said, that a good 
code of laws, and not the form of government, is 
what determines a people’s happiness. But good 
laws, if not springing from the community, if impo- 
sed by a master, would lose much of their value. 
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~The best code is that, which has its origin in the 
will of the people who obey it ; which, whilst it 
speaks with authority, still recognises self-govern- 
ment as the primary right and duty of a rational be- 
ing, and which thus cherishes in the individual, be 
his condition what it may, a just self-respect. 

We may learn, that the chief good and the most 
precious fruit of civil liberty is spiritual freedom and 
power, by considering what is the chief evil of ty- 
ranny. I know that tyranny does evil by invading 
men’s outward interests, by making property and life 
insecure, by robbing the laborer to pamper the no- 
ble and king. But its worst influence is within. 
Tts chief curse is, that it breaks and tames the spirit, 
sinks man in his own eyes, takes away vigor of 
thought and action, substitutes for conscience an 
outward rule, makes him abject, cowardly, a para- 
site and cringing slave. This is the curse of ty- 
ranny. It wars with the soul, and thus it wars with ’ 
God. We read in theologians and poets of angels 
fighting against the Creator, of battles in hea- 
ven. But God’s throne in heaven is unassailable. 
The only war against God is against his image, 
against the divine principle in the soul, and this 
is waged by tyranny in all its forms. We here 
see the chief curse of tyranny; and this should 
teach us that civil freedom is a blessing, chiefly as 
it reverences the human soul, and ministers to its 
growth and power. 
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Without this inward, spiritual freedom, outward 
liberty is of little worth. What boots it, that I am 
crushed by no foreign yoke, if, through ignorance 
and vice, through selfishness and fear, I want the 
command of my own mind? The worst tyrants are 
those which establish themselves in our own breasts. 
The man who wants force of principle and purpose, 
is a slave, however free the air he breathes. The 
mind, after all, is our only possession, or, in other 
words, we possess all things through its energy and 
enlargement ; and civil institutions are to be estima- 
ted by the free and pure minds to which they giv 
birth. 

It will be seen from these remarks, that I consider 
the freedom or moral strength of the individual mind, 
as the supreme good, and the highest end of govern- 
ment. I am aware that other views are often taken. 
It is said that government is intended for the public, 
for the community, not for the individual. The 
idea of a national interest prevails in the minds of 
statesmen, and to this it is thought that the individ- 
ual may be sacrificed. But I would maintain, that 
the individual is not made for the state, so much as 
the state for the individual. A man is not created 
for political relations as his highest end, but for 
indefinite spiritual progress, and is placed in political 
relations as the means of his progress. The human 
soul is greater, more sacred than the state, and 
must never be sacrificed to it. The human soul is to 
outlive all earthly institutions. The distinction of 
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-nationsis to pass away. Thrones, which have stood 
' for ages, are to meet the doom pronounced upon all 
man’s works. But the individual mind survives, and 
the obscurest subject, if true to God, will rise to a 
power never wielded by earthly potentates. — - 
_ A human being is a member of the community, 
not as a limb is a member of the body, or as a wheel 
is a part of a machine, intended only to contribute 
to some general, joint result. He was created, not 
to be merged in the whole, as a drop in the ocean, 
or as a particle of sand on the seashore, and to aid 
only in composing amass. He is an ultimate being, 
made for his own perfection as his highest end, made 
to maintain an individual existence, and to serve 
others only as far as consists with his own virtue 
and progress. Hitherto governments have tended 
greatly to obscure this importance of the individual, 
to depress him in his own eyes, to give him the idea 
of an outward interest more important than the in- 
visible soul, and of an outward authority more sacred 
than the voice of God in his own secret conscience. 
Rulers have called the private man the property of 
the state, meaning generally by the state themselves, 
and thus the many have been immolated to the few, 
and have even believed that this was their highest 
destination. These views cannot be too earnestly 
withstood. Nothing seems to me so needful as to give 
‘to the mind the consciousness, which governments 
have done so much to suppress, of its own separate 
worth. Let the individual feel, that, through his Im- 
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mortality, he may concentrate in his own being a 
greater good than that of nations. Let him feel that 

he is placed in the community, not to part with his in- 
' dividuality, or to become a tool, but that he should 
find asphere for his various powers, and a prepara- 
tion forimmortal glory. To me, the progress of so- 
ciety consists in nothing more, than in bringing out 
the individual, in giving him a consciousness of his 
own being, and in quickening him to strengthen and 
elevate his own mind. 

In thus maintaining that the individual is the end 
of social institutions, I may be thought to discour- 
age public efforts and the sacrifice of private inter- 
ests to the state. Far from it. No man, J affirm, 
will serve his fellow beings so effectually, so fervent- 
ly, as he, who is not their slave ; as he, who, cast- 
ing off every other yoke, subjects himself to the law 
of duty in his own mind. For this law enjoins a 
disinterested and generous spirit, as man’s glory and 
likeness to his Maker. Individuality or moral self- 
subsistence is the surest foundation of an all-com- 
prehending love. No man so multiplies his bonds 
with the community, as he who watches most jeal- 
ously over his own perfection. There is a beauti- 
ful harmony between the good of the state and the 
moral freedom and dignity of the individual. Were 
it not so, were these interests in any case discor- 
dant, were an individual ever called to serve his 
country by acts debasing his own mind, he ought 
not to waver a moment as to the good which he 
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should prefer. Property, life, he should joyfully 


surrender to the state. But his soul he must never 
stain or enslave. From poverty, pain, the rack, the 
gibbet, he should not recoil ; but for no good of oth- 
ers ought he to part with self-control, or violate the 


inward law. We speak of the patriot as sacrificing 


himself to the public weal. Do we mean, that he 
sacrifices what is most properly himself, the princi- 
ple of piety and virtue? Do we not feel, that, how- 
ever great may be the good, which, through his suf- 
ferings, accrues to the state, a greater and purer glo- 
ry redounds to himself, and that the most precious 
fruit of his disinterested services, is the strength 
of resolution and philanthropy which is accumulated 
in his own soul ? 

I have thus endeavoured to illustrate and support 
the doctrine, that spiritual freedom, or force and ele- 
vation of soul, is the great good to which civil free- 
dom is subordinate, and which all social institutions 
should propose as their supreme end. > 


I proceed to point out some of the means by 
which this spiritual liberty may be advanced ; and, 
passing over a great variety of topics, I shall con- 
fine myself to two ;—Religion and Government. 

I begin with Religion, the mightiest agent in hu- 
man affairs. To this belongs preéminently the 
work of freeing and elevating the mind. All other 
means are comparatively impotent. The sense of 
God is the only spring, by which the crushing weight 
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of sense, of the world, and temptation, can be with- 
stood. Without a consciousness of our relation to 
God, all other relations will prove adverse to 
spiritual life and progress. I have spoken of the re- 
ligious sentiment as the mightiest agent on earth. 
It has accomplished more, it has strengthened men 
to do and suffer more, than all other. principles. It 
can sustain the mind against all other powers. Of 
all principles it is the deepest, the most imeradica- 
ble. In its perversion, indeed, it has been fruitful of 
crime and wo; but the véry energy which it has 
given to the passions, when they have mixed with 
and corrupted it, teaches us the omnipotence with 
which it is imbued. 

Religion gives life, strength, elevation to the mind, 
by connecting it with the Infinite Mind ; by teaching 
it to regard itself as the offspring and care of the 
Infinite’ Father, who created it that he might com- 
municate to it his own spirit and perfections, who 
framed it for truth and virtue, who framed it for him- 
self, who subjects it to sore trials, that by conflict and 
endurance it may grow strong, and who has sent his 
Son to purify it from every sin, and to clothe it with 
immortality. It isreligion alone, which nourishes pa- 
tient, resolute hopes and efforts for our own souls. 
Without it, we can hardly escape self-contempt, and 
contempt of our race. Without God, our existence 
has no support, our life no aim, our improvements no 
permanence, our best labors no sure and enduring re- 
sults, our spiritual weakness no power to lean upon, 
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and our noblest aspirations and desires no pledge of 


being realized in a better state. Struggling virtue has 
no friend ; suffering virtue no promise of victory. 
Take away God, and life becomes mean, and man 
poorer than the brute.—I am accustomed to spéak of 
the greatness of human nature ; but it is great only 
through its parentage; great, because descended 
from God, because connected with a goodness and 
power from which it is to be enriched forever ; and 
nothing but the consciousness of this connexion, 
can give that hope of elevation, through which alone 
the mind is to rise to true strength and liberty. 

_ All the truths of religion conspire. to one end, 
spiritual liberty. All the objects which it offers to 
our thoughts are sublime, kindling, exalting. Its 
fundamental truth is the existence of one God, one 


Infinite and Everlasting Father; and it teaches us 


to look on the universe as pervaded, quickened and 
vitally joined into one harmonious and beneficent 
whole, by his ever present and omnipotent love. 
By this truth it breaks the power of matter and 


sense, of present pleasure and pain, of anxiety and 


fear. It turns the mind from the visible, the out- 


ward and perishable, to the Unseen, Spiritual, and 
Eternal, and, allying it with pure and great objects, 
makes it free. i . 

I well know, that what I now say, may seem to 


_ some to want the sanction of experience. By ma- 


ny, religion is perhaps regarded as the last principle to 
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give inward energy and freedom. I may be told of 
its threatenings, and of the bondage which they im- 
pose. J acknowledge that religion has threatenings. 
aud it must have them ; for evil, misery, is necessa- 
rily and unchangeably bound up with wrong doing, 
with the abuse of moral power. From the nature 
of things, a mind disloyal to God and duty, must 
suffer ; and religion, in uttering this, only reechoes 
the plain teaching of conscience. But let it be re- 
membered, that the single end of the threatenings of 
religion, is to make us spiritually free. They are 
all directed against the passions which enthral 
and degrade us. They are weapons given to 
conscience, with which to fight the good fight, 
and to establish its throne within us. When not 
thus used, they are turned from their end; and 
if by injudicious preaching they engender supersti- 
tion, let not the fault be laid at the door of religion. 
I do not indeed wonder that so many doubt the 
power of religion to give strength, dignity and free- 
dom to the mind. What bears this name too often 
yields no such fruits. Here, religion is a form, a 
round of prayers and rites, an attempt to propitiate 
God by flattery and fawning. There, it is terror 
and subjection to a minister or priest; and there, it 
is a violence of emotion, bearing away the mind like 
a whirlwind, and robbing it of self-direction. But 
true religion disclaims connexion with these usurp- 
ers.of its name. It is a calm, deep conviction of 
God’s paternal interest in the improvement, happi- 
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‘ness and honor of: his creatures ; a practical persua- 


sion, that he delights in virtue and not in forms and 
flatteries, and that he especially delights in resolute 
effort to conform ourselves to the disinterested love 
and rectitude which constitute his own glory.— It is 
for this religion, that I claim the honor of giving 
dignity and freedom to the mind. 

The need of religion to accomplish this work is 
in no degree superseded by what is called the prog- 
ress of society. 1 should say that civilisation, so 
far from being able of itself to give moral strength 
and elevation, includes causes of degradation, which 
nothing but the religious principle can withstand. 
It multiplies, undoubtedly, the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life ; but in these I see sore trials and perils 
tothe soul. ‘These minister tothe sensual element in 
human nature, to that part of our constitution, which 
allies, and too often enslaves us, to the earth. Of 
consequence, civilisation needs, that proportional aid 
should be given to the spiritual element in man;and 
I know not where it is to be found but in religion. 
Without this, the civilized man, with all bis proprie- 


_ties and refinements, rises little in true dignity above 


the savage whom he disdains. You tell me of civi- 
lisation, of its arts and sciences, as the sure instru- 


ments of human elevation. You tell me, how by 


these man masters and bends to his use the pow- 
ers of nature. I know he masters them, but it is to 
become in turn their slave. He explores and culti- 
vates the earth, but it is to grow more earthly. He 
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explores the hidden mine, but it is to forge himself 
chains. He visits all regions, but therefore lives a 
stranger to his own soul. In the very progress of 
civilisation I see the need of an antagonist principle 
to the senses, of a power.to free man from matter, 
to recall him from the outward to the inward 
world ; and religion alone is equal to so great a work, 

The advantages of civilisation have their peril. 
In such a state of society, opinion and law impose 
salutary restraint, and produce general order and se- 
curity. But the power of opinion grows into a des- 
potism, which, more than all things, represses origi- 
nal and free thought, subverts individuality of charac- 
ter, reduces the community to a spiritless monotony, 
and chills the love of perfection. Religion, consid- 
ered simply as the principle, which balances the 
power of human opinion, which takes man out of 
the grasp of custom and fashion, and teaches him to 
refer himself to a higher tribunal, is an infinite aid to 
moral strength and elevation. . 

An important benefit of civilisation, of which we 
hear much from the political economist, is the di- 
vision of labor, by which arts are perfected. But 
this, by confining the mind to an unceasing round 
of petty operations, tends to break it into littleness. 
We. possess improved fabrics, but deteriorated 
men.—Another advantage of civilisation is, that 
manners are refined, and accomplishments multi- 
plied ; but these are continually seen to supplant 
simplicity of character, strength of feeling, the love 
of nature, the love of inward beauty and glory. 
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Under outward courtesy, we see a cold selfish- 
ness, a spirit of calculation, and little energy of 
love. . ; 

I confess I look round on civilized society with 
many fears, and with more and more earnest desire, 
that a regenerating spirit from heaven, from religion, 
may descend upon and pervade it. I particularly 
fear, that various causes are acting powerfully among 
ourselves, to inflame and madden that enslaving 
and degrading principle, the passion for property. 
For example, the absence of hereditary distinctions, 
im our country, gives prominence to the distinction of 
wealth, and holds up this as the chief prize to ambi- 
tion. Add to this the epicurean, self-indulgent hab- 
its, which our prosperity has multiplied, and which 
crave insatiably for enlarging wealth as the only 
means of gratification. ‘This peril is increased by the 
spirit of our times, which is a spirit of commerce, 
industry, internal improvements, mechanical inven- 
tion, political economy, and peace. Think not 
that I would disparage commerce, mechanical skill, 
and especially pacific connexions among states. But 


there is danger that these blessings may by perver- 


sion issue in a slavish love of lucre. It seems 
to me, that some of the objects which once moved 
men most powerfully, are gradually losing their sway, 
and thus the mind is left more open to the excite- 
ment of wealth. For example, military distinction 
is taking the inferior place which it deserves ; and 
the consequence will be, that the energy and ambi- 
tion which have been exhausted in war, will seek 
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new directions ; and happy shall we be if they do not 


flow into the channel of gain. So I think that poli- 


tical eminence is to be less and less coveted ; and 
there is danger, that the energies absorbed by it 
will be spent in seeking another kind of dominion, 
the dominion of property. And if such be the result, 


what shall we gain by what is called the progress 


of society ? What shall we gain by national peace, 
if men, instead of meeting on the field of battle, 
wage with one another the more inglorious. strife 
of dishonest and rapacious traffic ? What shall we 
gain by the waning of political ambition, if the in- 
trigues of the exchange take place of those of the 
cabinet, and private pomp and luxury be substituted 
for the splendour of public life? I am-no foe to 
civilisation. I rejoice in its progress. But I mean 


to say, that, without a pure religion to modify its 


tendencies, to mspire and refine it, we shall be 
corrupted, not ennobled by it. It is the excellence 
of the religious principle, that it aids and carries 
forward civilisation, extends science and arts, mul- 


tiphes the conveniences and ornaments of life, and’ 


at the same time spoils them of their: enslaving 
power, and even converts them into means and min- 
isters of that spiritual freedom, which, when left to 
themselves, they endanger and destroy. 

In order, however, that religion should yield its 


full and best fruits, one thing is necessary ; and the — 


times require that I should state it with great dis- 


tinctness. It is necessary that religion should be — 
a ‘ ‘ 
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held and professed-in a liberal spirit. Just as far as 
it assumes an intolerant, exclusive, sectarian form, it 
subverts, instead of strengthening, the soul’s free- 
dom, and becomes the heaviest and most galling yoke 
which is laid on the intellect and conscience. Reli- 
gion must be viewed, not as a monopoly of priests, 
ministers, or sects, not as conferring on any man a 
right to dictate to his fellow beings, not as an instru- 
ment by which the few may awe the many, not as be- 
stowing on one a prerogative which is not enjoyed 
by all, but as the property of every human being, and 
as the great subject for every human mind. It must 
be regarded as the revelation of a common Father, 
to whom all have equal access, who invites all to 
the like immediate communion, who has no favor- 
ites, who has appointed no infallible expounders of 
his will, who opens his works and word to every 
eye, and calls upon all to read for themselves, and 
to follow fearlessly the best convictions of their 
own understandings. Let religion be seized on 
by individuals or sects, as their special province ; 
let them clothe themselves with God’s prerogative 
of judgment ; let them succeed in enforcing their 
creed by penalties of law, or penalties of opinion ; 
let them succeed in fixing a brand on virtuous men, 
whose only crime is free investigation ; and religion 
becomes the most blighting tyranny which can es- 
tablish itself over the mind. You have all heard of 
the outward evils, which religion, when thus turned 
into tyranny, has inflicted ; how it has dug dreary 
4A, 
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dungeons, kindled fires for the martyr, and invented 
instruments of exquisite torture. But to me all 
this is less fearful than its influence over the mind. 
When I see the superstitions which it has fastened 
on the conscience, the spiritual terrors with which 
it has haunted and subdued the ignorant and sus- 
ceptible, the dark appalling views of God which it 
has spread far and wide, the dread of inquiry which 
it has struck into superior understandings, and the 
servility of spirit which it has made to pass for - 
piety,—when I see all this, the fire, the scaffold, and 
the outward inquisition, terrible as they are, seem 
to me inferior evils. I look with a solemn joy on 
the heroic spirits, who have met freely and fearless- 
ly pain and death in the cause of truth and human 
rights. But there are other victims of intolerance, 
on whom I look with unmixed sorrow. ‘They are 
those, who, spell-bound by early prejudice or by 
intimidations from the pulpit and the press, dare not 
think ; who anxiously stifle every doubt or misgiving 
in regard to their opinions, as if to doubt were a 
crime ;_ who shrink from the seekers after truth as 
from infection ; who deny all virtue, which does not 
wear the livery of their own sect ; who, surrender- 
ing to others their best powers, receive unresisting- 
ly a teaching which wars against reason and con- 
science ; and who think it a merit to impose on 
such as live within their influence, the grievous 
bondage, which they bear themselves. How much 
to be deplored is it, that religion, the very principle 
which is designed to raise men above the judgment 
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and power of man, should become the chief in- 
strument of usurpation over the soul. 

Is it said, that, in this country, where the 
rights of private judgment and of speaking and 
writing according to our convictions, are guaran- 
tied with every solemnity by institutions and laws, 
religion can never dégenerate into tyranny; that 
here its whole influence must conspire to the 
liberation and dignity of the mind? I answer, 
we discover little knowledge of human nature, if we 
ascribe to constitutions the power of charming to 
sleep, the spirit of intolerance and exclusion. Al- 
most every other bad passion may sooner be put to 
rest ; and for this plain reason, that intolerance ale 
ways shelters itself under the name and garb of reli- 
gious zeal. Because we live ina country, where the 
gross, outward, visible chain is broken, we must not 
conclude that we are necessarily free. ‘There are 
chains not made of iron, which eat more deeply into 
the soul. An espionage of bigotry may as effectual- 
ly close our lips and chill our hearts, as an armed 
and hundred-eyed police. There are countless ways 
by which men in a free country may encroach on 
their neighbours’ rights. In religion the instrument 
is ready made and always at hand. I refer to Opin- 
jon, combined and organized in sects, and swayed 
by the clergy. We say we have no Inquisition. 
But a sect, skilfully organized, trained to utter one 
cry, combined to cover with reproach whoever may 
differ from themselves, to drown the free expression 
of opinion by denunciations of heresy, and to strike 
terror into the multitude by joint and perpetual 
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menace,—such a sect is as perilous and palsying to 
the intellect as the Inquisition. It serves the minis- 
ter as effectually as the sword. ‘The present age is 
notoriously sectarian, and therefore hostile to liber- 
ty. One of the strongest features of our times, is 
the tendency of men to run into associations, to lose 
themselves in masses, to think and act in crowds, to 
act from the excitement of numbers, to sacrifice in- 
dividuality, to identify themselves with parties and 
sects. At sucha period, we ought to fear, and cannot 
too much dread, lest a host should be marshalled 
under some sectarian standard, so numerous and so 
strong, as to overawe opinion, stifle inquiry, com- 
pel dissenters to a prudent silence, and thus accom- 
plish the end, without incurring the odium, of penal 
laws. We have indeed no small protection against 
this evil in the multiplicity of sects. But let us not 
forget, that coalitions are as practicable and as per- 
ilous in church as in state ; and that minor differen- 
ces, as they are called, may be sunk, for the pur- 
pose of joint exertion against a common foe. Hap- 
pily, the spirit of this people, in spite of all narrow- 
ing influences, is essentially liberal. Here lies our 
safety. The liberal spirit of the people, I trust, is 
more and more to temper and curb that exclusive 
spirit, which is the besetting sin of their religious 
guides. 

In this connexion, I may be permitted to say, 
and | say it with heartfelt joy, that the government 
of this Commonwealth has uniformly distinguished 
itself by the spirit of religious freedom. Intolerance, 
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however rife abroad, has found no shelter in our 
halls of legislation. As yet, no sentence of pro- 
scription has been openly or indirectly passed on 
any body of men for religious opinions. A wise and 
righteous jealousy has watched over our religious 
liberties, and been startled by the first movement, 
the faintest sign of sectarian ambition. Our Com- 
monwealth can boast no higher glory. May none 
of us live to see it fade away. 
I have spoken with great freedom of the sectarian 
and exclusive spirit of our age. I would earnestly 
recommend liberality of feeling and judgment to- 
wards men of different opinions. But, in so do- 
ing, I intend not to teach, that opinions are of small 
moment, or that we should make no effort for 
spreading such as we deem the truth of God. I 
do mean, however, that we are to spread them by 
means which will not enslave ourselves to a party, 
or bring others into bondage. We must respect 
alike our own and others’ minds. We must not.de- 
mand a uniformity in religion which exists nowhere 
else, but expect, and be willing, that the religious 
principle, like other principles of our nature, should 
manifest itself in different methods and degrees. 
Let us not forget, that spiritual, like animal life, may 
‘subsist and grow under various forms. Whilst ear- 
nestly recommending what we deem the pure and 
primitive faith, let us remember, that those who differ 
in word or speculation, may agree in heart ; that the 
spirit of Christianity, though mixed and encumber- 
ed with error, is still divine; and that sects which 
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assign different ranks to Jesus Christ, may still 


adore that godlike virtue, which constituted him 


the glorious representative of his Father. Un- 
der the disguises of Papal and Protestants creeds, 
let us learn to recognise the lovely aspect of 
Christianity, and rejoice to believe, that, amidst 
dissonant forms and voices, the common Father dis- 
cerns and accepts the same deep filial adoration. 
This is true freedom and enlargement of mind, 
a liberty, which he who knows it would not bar- 
ter for the widest dominion, which priests and sects 
have usurped over the human soul. 


I have spoken of Religion ; I pass to Government, 
another great means of promoting that spiritual lib- 
erty, that moral strength and elevation, which we 
have seen to be our supreme good. I thus speak of 
government, not because it always promotes this 
end, but because it may and should thus operate. 
Civil institutions should be directed chiefly to a 
moral or spiritual good, and, until this truth is felt, 
they will continue,-I fear, to be perverted into in- 
struments of crime and misery. Other views of their 
design, I am aware, prevail. We are sometimes 
told, that government has no purpose but an earth- 
ly one; that whilst religion takes care of the soul, 
government is to watch over outward and bodily in- 
terests. This separation of our interests into earth- 
ly and spiritual, seems to me unfounded. There is 
a unity in our whole being. There is one great end 
for which body and mind were created, and all the 
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relations of life were ordained ; one central aim, to 
which our whole being should tend ; and this is the 
unfolding of our intellectual and moral nature ; and no 
man thoroughly understands government, but he who 
reverences it as a part of God’s stupendous machine- 
ry for this sublime design. _ I do not deny that gov- 
ernment is instituted to watch over our present inter- 
ests. But still it has a spiritual or moral purpose, 
because present interests are, in an inportant sense, 
spiritual ; that is, they are instruments and occasions 
of virtue, calls to duty, sources of obligation, and 
are only blessings when they contribute to the 
health of the soul. For example, property, the 
principal object of legislation, is the material, if | 
may so speak, on which justice acts, or through 
which this cardinal virtue is exercised and express- 
ed; and property has no higher end than to invig- 
orate, by calling forth, the principle of impartial rec- 
titude. 

Government is the great organ of civil society, and 
we should appreciate the former more justly, if we 
better understood the nature and foundation of the 
latter. I say, then, that society is throughout a mor- 
alinstitution. It is something very different from an 
assemblage of animals feeding in the same pasture. 
It is the combination of rational beings for the secu- 
rity of Right. Right, a moral idea, lies at the very 
foundation of civil communities ; and the highest hap- 
piness which they confer, is the gratification of moral 
affections. We are sometimes taught, that society 
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is the creature of compact, and selfish calculation ; 
that men agree to live together for the protection of 
private interests. Butno. Society is of earlier and 
higher origm. It is God’s ordinance, and answers to 
whatis most godlike in our nature. The chief ties that 
hold men together in communities, are not self-in- 
terest, or compacts, or positive institutions, or force. 
They are invisible, refined, spiritual ties, bonds of the 
mindand heart. Ourbest powers and affections crave 
instinctively for society as the sphere in which they 
are to find their life and happiness. ‘That men may 
greatly strengthen and improve society by written 
constitutions, I readily grant. There is, however, 
a constitution which precedes all of men’s making, 
and after which all others are to be formed ; a con- 
stitution, the great lines of which are drawn in our 
very nature ; a primitive law of justice, rectitude, and 
philanthropy, which all other laws are bound to en- 
force, and from which all others derive their validi- 
ty and worth. 

Am I now asked, how government is to poate en- 
ergy and elevation. of moral principle? I answer, 
not by making the various virtues matters of legisla- 
tion, not by preaching morals, not by establishing 
religion ; for these are not its appropriate functions. 
It is to serve the cause of spiritual freedom, not by 
teaching or persuasion, but by action ; that is, by 


rigidly conforming itself, in all its measures, to the 


moral or christian law ; by the most public and sol- 


emn manifestations of reverence for right, for justice, 


, 
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for the general weal, for the principles of virtue. 
Government is the most conspicuous of human in- 
stitutions, and were moral rectitude written on its 
front, stamped conspicuously on all its operations, 
an immense power would be added to pure princi- 
ple in the breasts of individuals. 

To be more particular, a government may, and 
should, ennoble the mind of the citizen, by continu- 
ally holding up to him the idea of the General 
Good. This idea should be impressed in charac- 
ters of light on all legislation ; and a government di- 
recting itself resolutely and steadily to this end, be- 
comes a minister of virtue. It teaches the citizen 
to attach a sanctity to the public weal, carries him 
beyond selfish regards, nourishes magnanimity, and 
the purpose of sacrificing himself, as far as virtue 
will allow, to the commonwealth. On the other 
hand, a government which wields its power for sel- 
fish interests, which sacrifices the many to a few, 
or the state to a party, becomes a public preacher 
of crime, taints the mind of the citizen, does its ut- 
most to make him base and venal, and prepares 
him, by its example, to sell or betray that public in- 
terest for which he should be ready to die. 

_. Again, on government, more than on any institu- 

tion, depends that most important principle, the 

sense of Justice in the community. To promote this, 

it should express in all its laws, a reverence for 

Right, and an equal reverence for the rights of high 

and low, of rich and poor. It should choose to sacri- 
5 : 
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fice the most dazzling advantages, rather than break 
its own faith, rather than unsettle the fixed laws of 
property, or in any way shock the sentiment of jus- 
tice in the community. 

Let me add one more method by which govern- 
ment is to lift up and enlarge the minds of its sit- 
izens. In its relations to other governments, it 
should inviolably adhere to the principles of justice 
and philanthropy. By its moderation, sincerity, up- 
rightness, and pacific spirit towards foreign states, 
by abstaining from secret arts and unfair advantages, 
by cultivating free and mutually beneficial inter- 
course, it should cherish among its citizens the enno- 
bling consciousness of belonging to the human family, 
and of having a common interest with the whole 
human race. Government only fulfils its end, when 
it thus joins with Christianity in inculcating the law 
of universal love. 

Unhappily, governments have seldom rouriadbsl 
as the highest duty, the obligation of strengthening 
pure and noble principle in the community. I fear, 


they are even to be numbered among the chief _ 


agents in corrupting nations. Of all the doctrines 
by which vice has propagated itself, I know none 
more pernicious than the maxim, that statesmen are 
exempted from the common restraints of morality, 
that nations are not equally bound with individuals 
by the eternal laws of Justice and philanthropy. 
Through this doctrine, vice has lifted its head un- 
blushingly in the most exalted stations. Vice has 
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seated itself on the throne. The men who have 
wielded the power, and riveted the gaze of nations, 
have lent the sanction of their greatness to crime. In 
the very heart of nations, in the cabinet of rulers, has 
been bred a moral pestilence, which has infected 
and contaminated all orders of the state. Through 
the example of rulers, private men have learned to 
regard the Everlasting Law asa temporary con- 
ventional rule, and been blinded to the supremacy 
of virtue. 

That the prosperity of a people is intimately con- 
nected with this reverence for virtue which I have 
inculcated on legislators, is most true, and cannot be 
too deeply felt. There is no foundation for the vulgar 
doctrine, that a state may flourish by arts and crimes. 
Nations and individuals are subjected to one law. 
The moral principle is the life of communities. No 
calamity can befall a people so great, as temporary 
success through a criminal policy, as the hope thus 
cherished of trampling with impunity on the author- 
ity of God. Sooner or later, insulted virtue avenges 
itself terribly on states as well as on private men. 
We hope, indeed, security and the quiet enjoyment 
of our wealth from our laws and institutions. But 
civil laws find their chief sanction in the law 
written within by the finger of God. In proportion 
‘asa people enslave themselves to sin, the fountain 
of public justice becomes polluted. The most whole- 
some statutes, wanting the support of public opin- 
ion, grow impotent. Self-seekers, unprincipled 
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men, by flattering bad passions and by darkening 
the public mind, usurp the seat of judgment, and 
places of power and trust, and turn free institutions in- 
to lifeless forms, or instruments of oppression. I es- 
pecially believe that communities suffer sorely by that 
species of immorality, which the herd of statesmen 
have industriously cherished as of signal utility ; I 
mean, by hostile feeling towards othercountries. The 
common doctrine has been, that prejudice and enmity 
towards foreign states, are means of fostering a na- 
tional spirit, and of confirming union at home. But 
bad passions, once instilled into-a people, will never 
exhaust themselves abroad. Vice never yields the 
fruits of virtue. Injustice to strangers, does not 
breed justice to our friends. Malignity, in every 
form isa fire of hell, and the policy which feeds it, 
is infernal. Domestic feuds and the madness of 
party, are its natural and necessary issues, and a 
people, hostile to others, will demonstrate in its his- 
tory, that no form of inhumanity or injustice, es- 
capes its just retribution. 

Our great error-as a people is, that we put an 
idolatrous trust in our free institutions, as if these, by 
some magic power, must secure our rights, however 
we enslave ourselves to evil passions. We need to 
learn that the forms of liberty are not its essence ; 
that whilst the letter of a free constitution is presery- 
ed, its spirit may be lost; that even its wisest pro- 
visions and most guarded powers may be made wea- 
pons of tyranny. Ina country called free, a majori- 
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‘ty may become a faction, and a proscribed minority 
may be insulted, robbed, and oppressed. Under 
elective governments, a dominant party may become 
as truly an usurper, and as treasonably conspire 
against the state, as an individual who forces his 
way by arms to the throne. 

I know that it is supposed, that political wisdom 
can so form institutions, as to extract from them 
freedom, notwithstanding a people’s sins. ‘The chief 
expedient for this purpose has been, to balance, as 
it is called, men’s passions and interests against each 
other, to use one man’s selfishness as a check against 
his neighbour’s, to produce peace by the counterac- 
tion and equilibrium of hostile forces. This whole 
theory I distrust. The vices can by no management 
or skilful poising be made to do the work of virtue. 
Our own history has already proved this. Our gov- 
ernment was founded on the doctrine of checks and 
balances; and what does experience teach us ? 
It teaches, what. the principles of our nature might 
have taught, that, whenever the country is divided 
into two great parties, the dominant party will pos- 
sess itself of both branches of the legislature, and of 
the different departments of the state, and will move 
towards its objects with as little check, and with as 
determined purpose, as if all powers were concen- 
trated in a single body. There is no substitute for 
virtue. Free institutions secure rights, only when 
_ secured by, and when invigorating, that spiritual free- 
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dom, that moral power and elevation, which | have 
set before you as the supreme good of our nature. 

According to these views, the first duty of a siates- 
man is to build up the moral energy of a people. 
This is their first interest; and he who weakens 
it, inflicts an injury which no talent can repair; nor 
should any splendor of services, or any momenta- 
ry success, avert from him the infamy which he has 
earned. Let public men learn to think more rever- 
ently of their function. Let them feel that they are 
touching more vital interests than property. Let 
them fear nothing so much as to sap the moral con- 
victions of a people, by unrighteous legislation, or 
a selfish policy. Let them cultivate in themselves 
the spirit of religion and virtue, as the first requisite 
to public station. Let no apparent advantage to the 
community, any more than to themselves, seduce 
them to the infraction of any morallaw. Let them 
put faith in virtue as the strength of nations. Let 
them not be disheartened by temporary ill success in 
upright exertion. Let them remember, that while 
they and their contemporaries live but for a day, the 
state is to live forages; and that Time, the unerring 
arbiter, will vindicate the wisdom as well as the 
magnanimity of the public man, who, confiding in the 
power of truth, justice, and philanthropy, asserts 
their claims, and reverently follows their monitions, 
amidst general disloyalty and corruption. 

I have hitherto spoken of the general influence 
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which government should exert on the moral interests 
of a people, by expressing reverence for the moral 
law in its whole policy and legislation. It is also 
bound to exert a more particular and direct influ- 
ence. I refer to its duty of preventing and punish- 
ing crime. This is one of the chief ends of govern- 
ment, but it has received as yet very little of the at- 
tention which it deserves. Government, indeed, has 
not been slow to punish crime, nor has society suffer- 
ed for want of dungeons and gibbets. But the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the offender 
have nowhere taken rank among the first objects of 
legislation. Penal codes, breathing vengeance, and 
too often written in blood, have been set in array 
against the violence of human passions, and the legis- 
lator’s conscience has been satisfied with enacting 
these. Whether by shocking humanity, he has not 
multiplied offenders, is a question into which he 
would do wisely to inquire. , 
On the means of preventing crime, I want time, 
and still more ability, to enlarge. I would only 
say, that this object should be kept in view through 
the whole of legislation. For this end, laws should 
be as few and as simple as may be ; for an extensive 
and obscure code multiplies occasions of offence, 
and brings the citizen unnecessarily into collision 
with the state. Above all, let the laws bear broad- 
ly on their front the impress of justice and humanity, 
so that the moral sense of the community may be- 
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come their sanction. Arbitrary and oppressive laws 
invite offence, and take from disobedience the con- 
sciousness of guilt. It is even wise to abstain from 
laws, which, however wise and good in themselves, 
have the semblance of inequality, which find no re- 
sponse in the heart of the citizen, and which will be 
evaded with little remorse. ‘The wisdom of legisla- 
tion is especially seen in grafting laws on con- 
science. I add, what seems to me of great impor- 
tance, that the penal code should be brought to bear 
with the sternest impartiality on the rich and exalt- 
ed, as well as on the poor and fallen. Society suf- 
fers from the crimes of the former, not less than by 


those of the latter. It has been truly said, that the 


amount of property taken by theft and forgery, is 
small compared with what is taken by dishonest in- 
solvency. Yet the thief is sent to prison, and the 
dishonest bankrupt lives perhaps in state. The 
moral sentiment of the community is thus corrupted ; 
and, for this and other solemn reasons, a reform is 
greatly needed in the laws which respect insolven- 
cy. J am shocked at the imprisonment of the hon- 
est debtor ; and the legislation, which allows a credi- 
tor to play the tyrant over an innocent man, would 
disgrace, I think, a barbarous age. I am not less 
shocked bythe impunity with which criminal insol- 


vents continually escape, and by the lenity of the 


community towards these transgressors of its most 
essential laws. 


Ad 


Another means of preventing crime, is to punish 
it wisely; and by wise punishment I mean that 
which aims to reform the offender. I know that, 
this end of punishment has been questioned by wise 
and good men. But what higher or more practica- 
ble end can be proposed? You say we must punish 
for example. But history shows that what is called 
exemplary punishment, cannot boast of great efficien- 
cy. Crime thrives under severe penalties, thrives 
on the blood of offenders. The frequent exhi- 
bition of such punishments, hardens a people’s 
heart, and produces defiance and reaction in the 
guilty. Until recently, government seems to have 
labored to harden the criminal by throwing him into: 
a crowd of offenders, into the putrid atmosphere 
of a common prison. Humanity rejoices in the re- 
form, which, in this respect, is spreading through our 
country. ‘Toremove the convict from bad influences, 
is an essential step to his moral restoration. It is how- 
ever but astep. To place him under the aid of good 
influences is equally important; and here individual 
exertion must come to the aid of legislative provi- 
sions. Private Christians, selected at once for their 
judiciousness and philanthropy, must connect them- 
selves with the solitary prisoner, and, by manifestations 
of a sincere fraternal interest, by conversation, books 
and encouragement, must touch within him chords 
which have long ceased to vibrate; must awaken new 
hopes; must show him that all is not lost; that God, 
and Christ, ay virtue, and the friendship of the virtu- 
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ous, and honor, and immortality, may yet be secur- 
ed. Of this glorious ministry of private Christiani- 
ty, I do not despair. I know I shall be told of the 
failure of all efforts to reclaim criminals. They 
have not always failed. And besides, has _philan- 
thropy, has genius, has the strength of humanity, 
been fairly and fervently put forth in this great con- 
cern? I find in the New Testament no class of hu- 
man beings, whom charity is instructed to forsake. 
I find no exception made by Him, who came to seek 
and save that which was lost. I must add, that the 
most hopeless subjects are not always to be found in 
prisons. That convicts are dreadfully corrupt, I 
know; but not more corrupt than some who walk at 
large, and are not excluded from our kindness. The 
rich man who defrauds, is certainly as criminal as 
the poor man who steals. The rich man who drinks 
to excess, contracts deeper guilt than he, who sinks 
into this vice under the pressure of want. The 
young man who seduces innocence, deserves more 
richly the House of Correction, than the unhappy fe- 
male whom he allured into the path of destruction. 
Still more, I cannot but remember how much the 
guilt of the convict results from the general corrup- 
tion of society. When I reflect, how much of the. 
responsibility for crimes rests on the state, how ma- 
ny of the offences, which are most severely punish- 
ed, are to be traced to neglected education, to early 
squalid want, to temptations and exposures which 
society might do much to relieve,—I feel that a 
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‘spirit of mercy should temper legislation ; that we 
should not sever ourselves so widely from our fallen 
brethren; that we should recognise in them the 
countenance and claims of humanity ; that we should 
strive to win them back to God. 

I have thus spoken of the obligation of govern- 
ment to contribute by various means to the mor- 
al elevation of apeople. I close this head with ex- 
pressing sorrow, that an institution, capable of such 
purifying influences, should so often be among the 
chief engines of a nation’s corruption. 


In this discourse I have insisted on the supreme 
importance of virtuous principle, of moral force, and 
elevation in the community ; and I have thus spo- 
ken, not that I might conform to professional duty, 
but from deep personal conviction. I feel, as | 
doubt not many feel, that the great distinction of a 
nation, the only one worth possessing, and which 
brings after it all other blessings, is the prevalence 
of pure principle among the citizens. I wish to be- 
Jong to astate, in the character and institutions of 
which I may find a spring of improvement, which | 
can speak of with an honest pride, in whose records 
I may meet great and honored names, and which 
is making the world its debtor by its discoveries of 
truth, and by an example of virtuous freedom. O 
save me from a country which worships wealth, and 
cares not for true glory; in which intrigue bears 
rule ; in which patriotism borrows its zeal from the 
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prospect of office; in which hungry sycophants 
besiege with supplication all the departments. of 
state ; in which public men bear the brand of 
vice, and the seat of government is a noisome sink 
of private licentiousness and political corruption. 
Tell me not of the honor of belonging to a free 
country. I ask, does our liberty bear generous 
fruits? Does it exalt us in manly: spirit, in public 
virtue, above countries trodden under foot by despo- 
tism? Tell me not of the extent of our territory. 
I care not how large it is, if it multiply degenerate 
men. Speak not of our prosperity. Better be one 
of a poor people, plain in manners, revering God 
and respecting themselves, than belong to a rich 
country which knows no higher good than riches.— 
Karnestly do I desire for this country, that, instead 
of copying Europe with an undiscerning servility, it 
may have a character of its own, corresponding to 
the freedom and equality of our institutions. One 
Europe is enough. One Paris is enough. How 
much to be desired is it, that, separated as we are. 
from the eastern continent by an ocean, we should 
be still more widely separated by simplicity of man- 
ners, by domestic purity, by inward piety, by reve- 
rence for human nature, by moral independence, by 
withstanding that subjection to fashion and that de- 
bilitating sensuality, which characterize the most 
civilized portions of the old world. . 
Of this country I may say with peculiar empha- 
Sis, that its happiness is bound up in its virtue. On 
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this our union can alone stand firm. Our union is 
not like that of other nations, confirmed by the 
habits of ages, and riveted by force. It is a recent, 
and still more, a voluntary union. It is idle to talk 
of force as binding us together. Nothing can re- 
tain a member of this confederacy, when resolved 
‘on separation. The only bonds that can perma- 
nently unite us, are moral ones. ‘That there are 
repulsive powers, principles of discord, in these 
States, we all feel. The attraction, which is to 
counteract them, is only to be found in a calm wis- 
dom, controlling the passions, in a spirit of equity 
and regard to the common weal, and in virtuous 
patriotism, clinging to union as the only pledge of 
freedom and peace. ‘The union is threatened by 
sectional jealousies, and collisions of local interests, 
which can be reconciled only by a magnanimous libe- 
rality. It is endangered by the prostitution of ex- 
ecutive patronage, through which the public treasu- 
ry is turned into a fountain of corruption, and by 
the lust for power, which perpetually convulses the 
country for the sake of throwing office into new 
hands; and the only remedy for these evils, is to 
be found in the moral indignation of the community, 
in a pure, lofty spirit, which will overwhelm with 
infamy this selfish ambition. 


To the Chief Magistrate of this Commonwealth, 
and to those associated with him in the Executive 
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and Legislative Departments, I respectfully com- 
mend the truths which have now been delivered ; 
and, with the simplicity becoming a minister of Je- 
sus Christ, I would remind them of their solemn 
obligations to God, to their fellow creatures, and 
to the interests of humanity, freedom, virtue, and 
religion. We trust that in their high stations, they 
will seek, not themselves, but the public weal, and 
will seek it by inflexible adherence to the principles 
of the Constitution, and still more to the principles 
of God’s Everlasting Law. 
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SaLum, June 15, 1840, 


Hon. Danie, A. Wuite: 


SIR, 


i am directed by the Trustees of fhe Harmony 
Grove Races, ¢ to express the obligations under which they fecl themselves to you, 
for the very excellent Address delivered at the Consecration of the Grounds, and with 
this return of thanks for the same, to request of you a Copy for the Press. 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JOSEPH S. CABOT, 
President of the Board of Trustecs. 


SaLem, June 16, 1940, 
sia, . 
I thank you and the Trustees ofthe Harmony Grove Cemetery for your 
Kind expressions of satisfaction with the Address, delivered at the Consecration of the 
Grounds. Nothing could have been more unexpected, than the call upon me to de- 
liver this Address; and I regret that the circumstances under which it was written 


prevented a more thorough consideration of the subject. Yet the motives, which in- 
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duced me to comply with the request of the Trustees to deliver it, forbid my with- 
holding the manuscript from their disposal. I submit it to them as it was 
prepared, containing several passages, which, from want of time, were omitted in 


the delivery. 2 
With great respect and regard, 
. Your obedient servant, ‘ 
« - =~ D.- AS WHITE, 


Joseru S. Canor, Esa. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
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ADDRESS. 


Ir was with unfeigned reluctance, my friends, as 
some of you well know, that I accepted the honor of 
taking the part assigned to me on this occasion, not 
from any want of interest in the noble object which 
has called us together, but because I felt too deeply 
interested in its success to be satisfied with any- 
thing which I could in this way do to promote it. 
Yet, if others better qualified for the task would not 
be persuaded to undertake it, I could not persist in 
refusing the little service which it might be in my 
power to render, and which was claimed of me by 
those, who, from their own exertions in this cause, 
had a right to command it. You will expect from 
me nothing more than a few plain and sober thoughts, 
the design of which will be to illustrate the im- 
portance of the object before us, and to commend it, 
if possible, still more to your affections and your 
patronage. re hS 

We must all feel under obligations to those of our 
friends, whose enlightened taste and public spirit pe- 
culiarly qualified them for the task of selecting and 
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preparing these grounds for a cemetery; and I am 
sure that I do but echo the common voice of grateful 
acknowledgement, when I tender to them our united 
and hearty thanks for their judicious and successful 
exertions. An object of incalculable importance to 
our city and community, and one which for some 
time has been anxiously desired, has thus been hap- 
pily attained. 

We are now assembled, my friends, to consecrate 
this most valuable possession of a burying place, to 
the great and holy purpose for which it is design- 
ed. It is indeed a lovely spot, already consecrated 
in our affections, and now to be endeared by more 
hallowed associations. Harmony Grove! do we 
not at once feel the beauty and appropriateness of 
this appellation? Its natural conformation and di- 
versified scenery are not more in harmony with its 
destined purposes, than are our views and feelings 
in consecrating it to them. Whatever diversities of 
sentiment and interest may excite us elsewhere, they 
follow us not to this sacred and beautiful retreat. 
Here all is serenity, peace, and harmony. — It is a 
delightful privilege to meet here in the spirit which 
the place inspires, and engage in a service which 
unites all hearts and interests our deepest affections. 

We are strangers and sojourners on the earth, as 
were all our fathers, and our final resting place here 
is of deep and universal concern. The feelings most 
intimately connected with our subject are founded 
in our nature, and are strengthened and elevated by 
Christianity. Though, when our earthly house of 
this tabernacle is dissolved, we have a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, yet the dis- 
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position of our mortal remains on earth is not a 
matter of indifference. On the contrary, it ac- 
quires an unspeakable interest from the sublime 
truth of Christianity, that this mortal will put 
on immortality. A _ feeling of reverence and 
sympathy for the dead is natural to man, how much 
more so to the Christian? Departed friends are re- 
moved from our sight, but they exist to our affec- 
tions, they are present to our thoughts and medita- 
tions, and we hold a spiritual communion with them 
which is full of delight. Thus we live with the dead 
not less than with the living. Our intercourse with 
them is not wholly cut off at the grave, though there 
we bid adieu to all of them that was mortal, and 
consequently there cluster our most tender associa- 
tions connected with them; there are awakened our 
fondest recollections; and often, like the affection- 
ate sister of Lazarus, we go to the grave to weep 
there. How important then it is to our best feel- 
ings, that the mortal remains of dear relatives and 
friends should repose not in a place which it is pain- 
ful to revisit, but in some rural retreat, or sequester- 
ed vale, where the troubled spirit may be tranquil- 
ized by the peaceful influences of nature, and where 

grief may derive a solace from indulging her tears of 
affection. , : 

Such is always the natural desire of the human 
heart uninfluenced by custom or prejudice. Natu- 
ral sentiment and feeling delight to associate with 
the memory of loved friends the retirement and 
beautiful scenery of nature, and to cover their graves 
with verdure, and adorn them with garlands and 

flowers. The Roman poet gives expression to this 
. 
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natural sentiment and feeling in allusion to the young 
Marcellus : 


‘¢ Bring fragrant flowers, the whitest lilies bring, 
With all the purple beauties of the spring; 
These gifts at least, these honors I'll bestow 

On the dear youth, to please his shade below.” 


Such is the genuine language of affection among 
all nations. You find the expression of it among the 
ancient Jews, Greeks and Romans; among the Turks, 
the Poles, the Swiss, as well as in many parts of 
England, France, and our own country; facts, too 
well known to need a particular description, and 
they all flow from a deep and tender feeling of sym- 
pathy for the dead, indicating that we think them 
still conscious of the honors paid to their remains. 

These and all similar facts show how natural is 

the feeling which gives us such an interest in the 
dead. Wherever the spiritual part of our nature is 
at all in action, it works out for itself the sentiment 
of immortality, or the sentiment that death is only 
another form of life, and that the dead are living. 
But all associations connected with friends gather - 
round the living form. The living form becomes in- 
separable from our ideas and recollections of them, 
and as man, without Christianity, never did, and 
probably never could attain for himself the notion of 
a wholly spiritual existence, it was a matter of ne- 
cessary consequence that the interest which follows 
the dead should connect itself with the body, resoly- 
ing itself into a sympathy with the body and its for- 
tunes, simply because man was unable to imagine 
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the condition, pursuits and relations of the soul in 
the unseen and eternal world. 

The ancient Gentile nations, as is well known, at- 
tached great importance to.sepulture. Their monu- 
ments to the dead were to be seen by the way side, 
to inspire an interest in the traveller; thus-express- 
ing sympathy for the dead, and at the same time de- 
manding and awakening it. The supposed forlorn 
condition of the unburied in the regions below may 
be regarded as only a manifestation of this feeling, 
intimating not that the dead were punished for what 
they could not avoid, but that the living should feel 
the importance of paying profound respect to the 
dead; the importance, in other words, of cherishing 
those feelings of our nature, which were the most sa- 
cred and nearest the religious of all which could en- 
ter the Gentile heart. Their gods inspired no vene- 
ration, and, since their religious feelings were depri- 
ved of the natural channel, this seems to have been »~ . 
the direction in which they flowed. With the He-— 
brew patriarchs, who were acquainted with the true: 
God, this feeling for the dead took its right place in 
the mind; it blended itself gracefully with the high 
religious feelings; and therefore their bearing in re- 
ference to the dead is our appropriate example, all 
their feeling on the subject being essentially the 
same with the Christian. We go to them to learn 
what is due to the dead, and the lesson we receive 
is solemn and striking in the highest degree. 

The various modes of sepulture, which have pre- 
vailed in the world, all serve to illustrate this deep 
_ feeling for the dead. Embalming the body, as prac- 

tised by the Egyptians and others, evidentiaaase 
< . 2 * “zr 
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from this feeling; as did also the very oppoiste mode 
of burning the body and enshrining the ashes, which, 
though always abhorrent to the feelings of Chris- 
tians, prevailed still more extensively than embalm- 
ing, and was designed more securely to protect the 
remains of the dead from violation. The most sim- 
ple and natural manner of disposing of the human 
body after death is, doubtless, by burial in the earth. 
Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return, is 
the voice of nature as well as of God. This mode, 
therefore, best accords with our unprejudiced feel- 
ings on the subject. This, too, the Roman orator 
and philosopher, in his Book of Laws, represents as 
the most ancient mode of sepulture, adding the beau- 
tiful thought, that by it we commit the dead to the 
protection of a mother. The great Cyrus, as we 
read in the Cyropedia, appears to have felt a simi- 
lar sentiment, when, just before his death, he charg- 
ed his children not to enshrine his body in gold or 
silver, or any thing else, but to restore it to the 
earth; for what, said he, can be happier, than to 
mingle with the earth, which produces all things ex- 
cellent and good; and as Ihave always desired to 
be a benefactor of mankind, so I would now be unit- 
ed with that which is beneficial to men. A senti- 
ment, which beautifully illustrates the power of asso- 
ciation upon a good mind in relation to this subject, 
and justly rebukes the heartlessness of those Cynics, 
whether of ancient or modern times, who have no 
sympathy with the common solicitude for a decent 
burial of the dead. 

The original occupants of the soil whereon we 
stand, deserve a respectful notice in illustration 
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of the present topic. Among their noblest traits, 
was a solemn and tender feeling for their dead. 
The description of an Indian funeral, which took 
place in this very vicinity, has come down to us 
from the pen of the curious Dunton, who witness- 

ed it, on his way from Ipswich in 1686, and it strik- 
ingly illustrates this feeling, while it shows also 
their decent mode of burial. ‘‘When the mourners 
came to the grave,” says this traveller, ‘‘they laid 
the body by the grave’s mouth, and then all the 
Indians sat down and lamented; and I observed tears 
to run down the cheeks of the oldest among them, 
as well as from little children.”’* 

One‘of the pilgrim fathers of Plymouth, supposed 
to be Gov. Winslow, in his Journal of a Plantation, 
describes a rural cemetery of the Indians, which 
might well be imitated by many of their civilized 
successors. *‘We followed,” says the author, ‘“‘a 
great way into the woods. Anon, we found a burying 
place, one part whereof was encompassed with a 
large palisado, like a churchyard, with young spires 
four or five yards long, set as close one by another 
as they could, two or three feet in the ground. 
Within, it was full of graves, some bigger and some 
less. Some were also paled about, and others had 
like an Indian house made over them, but not mat- 
ted. Without the palisado, were graves also, but 
not so costly.”+ In one other respect, the Indian 
practice might instruct some of the proudest of their 
civilized successors. They wisely placed their 
cemeteries at a suitable distance from their villages. 

But it is in the history of the patriarchs, as al- 


‘ 


ready intimated, that we may expect to find the _ 


= * Life and Evrors, 1, 185. +8 Mass Hist. Collections, 218, 
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clearest illustration of our subject, as well as the 
purest model for our direction in the sacred duty 
which we owe to the dead. Whose heart has not 
been moved by the touching simplicity and pathos 
of the account, given in the Scriptures, of the man- 
ner in which the patriarchs attended to the holy 
rites of sepulture? And Abraham came to mourn 
for Sarah, and to weep for her. And Abraham stood 
up from before his dead, and spake to the sons of 
Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner with 
you; give mea possession of a burying place, that I 
may bury my dead out of my sight. The generous 
sons of Heth replied, thou art a mighty prince a- 
mong us, in the choice of our sepulchres bury thy 
dead. But nay, said Abraham, entreat for me to 
Ephron, the son of Zohar, that he may give me the 
cave of Machpelah for as much money as it is worth. 
Ephron answered, the cave I give thee, and the field 
I give thee; bury thy dead. Abraham replied, but 
if thou will give it, I pray thee hear me, I will give 
thee money for the field; take it from me, and I 
will bury my dead there. And he weighed unto 
Ephron the silver, four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant. And the field 
of Machpelah, and the cave that was therein, and all 
the trees that were in the field, that were in all the 
borders round about, were made sure to Abraham 
for a possession of a burying place. And after this, 
Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the 
field of Machpelah. 

Henceforth the field of Machpelah was consecrat- 
ed ground, gathering around it the holiest associa- 
tions and attacliments of the Hebrew race. 
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- Bury me not in Egypt, said Jacob to Joseph, bu- 
ry me with my fathers in the cave that is in the field 
of Machpelah, which Abraham bought of Ephron for 
a possession of a burying place. There they buried 
Abraham and Sarah his wife; there they buried 
Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and there I buried 
Leah. 

And Joseph went up to bury his father, and there 
went up with him both chariots and horsemen, a 


-yery great company: thus fulfilling his father’s 


wishes in a spirit of solemn grandeur, worthy of his 
princely and magnanimous ancestor. 

You may trace the funeral customs of all the most 
learned and polished nations of antiquity, and survey 
the stupendous pyramids of Egypt, the gorgeous tombs 
of Greece, and the splendid sepulchral monuments of 
Rome, yet you will find nothing more apposite to 
our present purpose, or more worthy of our affec- 
tionate veneration, than the touching memorials of 
these noble-hearted patriarchs of Judea. Nor would 
the result be different, were you to pursue the inqui- 
ry through the various nations of modern Europe, 
and explore all their boasted wonders of monumen- 
tal art and natural scenery, forgetting not the time- 
honored glories of Westminster Abbey, in England, 
or the enchanting beauties of nature and of art, 
which have given celebrity to the Pere la Chaise of 
Ffance. And why is it so? Simply because these 
patriarchal memorials not only breathe the sentiment 
of immortality and are true to nature, but are full of 
heart. The heart is there in all its simplicity and 
purity, in all its freshness and strength, and it meets 
from every human heart a warm response. 
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Nor did this magnanimous spirit die with the patri- 
archs; it descended with their memory and became a 
striking characteristic of the Hebrew nation. It form- 
ed the soul of their poetry, their eloquence, and their 
whole literature. It appeared in the ardor of their 
friendships, in the fervor of their devotions, and in 
their undying attachment to their country and its insti- 
tutions. But no where did it appear in a more attrac- 
tive form, than in their tender and holy sympathy for 
the dead. With them, death was asleep, the gravea 
house, a home; and to die was to be gathered to their 
people, tosleep with their fathers. A pious rever- 
ence was felt for their fathers’ sepulchres, with an in- 
superable repugnance tothe thought of being separat- 
ed from them in death. The fervid patriot Nehemiah 
bewailed the desolation of his country, most of all, 
because the place of his fathers’ sepulchres was laid 
waste; and the good old Barzillai, when importuned 
by his king to go with him to Jerusalem, prayed to 
be excused, that he might die in his own city, and 
be buried by the grave of his father and of his 
mother. 

In the example of such a people we might expect 
to find something useful and applicable in the prac- 
tical consideration of the subject before us; and so 
we do, particularly in reference to the location and 
protection of their cemeteries. As the law imposed 
no restriction in these matters, individuals erected 
sepulchres upon their own grounds wherever they 
pleased, in gardens, by the wayside, in fields, or on 
mountains; but it was an almost invariable usage 
with them to locate their cemeteries, whether public 
or private, without their cities. It is said, indeed, 
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by Jewish writers, that the sepulchre of King David 
and two others, in the city of Jerusalem, formed the 
only exception to this rule. 

We have seen with what regard to natural situa- 
tion and scenery the father of their nation selected 
the burying place for his family and descendants, 
and with what resolution and liberality of spirit he 
persisted in the accomplishment of his purpose. We 
cannot doubt that the spot thus selected was guard- 
ed from every species of desecration, and so treated, 
in all respects, as to increase the feeling of rever- 
ence which its character inspired. Such, we are as-~ 
sured, was the customary regard paid to their 
cemeteries by succeeding generations of the He- 
brew people. No improper intrusions upon the 
grounds of a cemetery were permitted ; such as 
the grazing of cattle, or the gathering of wood 
growing there; and no public road or aqueduct 
was allowed to pass through them. It was also 
inculeated as a sacred rule, not to disturb the re- 
pose of a grave by burying again in it, even after 
many years. 

These cemetery grounds are sometimes represent- 
ed as of considerable extent, affording inclosures for 
particular families, ascertained and beautified ac- 
cording to the taste of the respective proprietors, 
the intermediate space being planted with flowers, or 
bordered round with stone. The Jews called their 
sepulchres ‘‘ the house of the living,”’ thereby inti- 
mating their firm belief in the resurrection of the 
body; and it was this, perhaps, as remarked by a 
late writer, which made them take pleasure in 
strewing the graves of departed relatives with green 
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leaves, flowers, branches of palm and myrtle, and 
surrounding them with shrubs and flowers.* ; 

The very important rule, that cemeteries should 
never be placed within a city, or among a dense 
population, was regarded, in common with the Jews, 
by all the most distinguished nations of antiquity. 
In Rome, it was among the laws of the Twelve Ta- 
bles. It was observed also by the Christians till the 
age of Constantine, who is said to have been the first 
person who ordered his sepulchre to be erected ina 
church. His example, together with the practice of 
building churches over the sepulchres of holy mar- 
tyrs, or seeking to place their relics under a new 
church, for its greater sanctity, and the belief that 
it was a privilege to be buried near a saint, served 
to make it a general custom to deposite the dead in 
churches. 

This custom extended to England, where burying 
in churches, and in places adjoining to them, were 
practices familiar to the fathers of New England, be- 
fore their settlement in this country. For the for- 
mer of these practices they could have had no pre- 
dilection, but they-were probably influenced by the 
latter in so generally laying out their burial grounds 
near to their houses of public worship. Yet, consi- 
dering their intimate knowledge of the Bible, and 
their profound respect for the laws and institutions 
of the ancient people of God, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were more indebted to this source 
than to any other, for their sentiments and feelings 
respecting the dead, and for their manner of sepul- 
ture. wae eno 

Among christians we should expect to find, as we 


* Brown’s Jewish Antig. y. 5. 256, 269. 
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do, the sentiment of immortality deeper and stronger 
than before; and it manifests itself, in relation to 
this subject, in that lion-like feeling which guards 
the sanctity of the grave; .a feeling, rough and indis- 
criminate, but showing by its overwhelming energy, 
how deep is the conviction from which it springs. 

It is natural to ask, why does not this feeling in- 
duce us to take more care of the resting places of 
the dead? To this it might be answered, that taste 
may be wanting, where feeling is strong. The feel- 
ing lays hold on circumstances which seem more 
important, and passes by mere ornament and beauty 
as unimportant things. The country churchyard, 
with its leaning stones and its broken walls, given 
over to desolation, may show no want of sympathy 
for the dead, but only that the sympathy expresses 
itself in another way; as there is a sort of kindness 
to the living, which would not show itself in delicate 
attentions and graceful courtesies, but would mani- 
fest itself in the more substantial way of guarding 
their rights, and defending them from wanton wrongs. 
Yet this feeling, though it thinks not of delicate at- 
tentions to the dead, is always ready to welcome 
them when proposed. It sees their appropriateness 
at once; and those who have the true taste on this 
subject always find it easy to awaken it in others, 
The taste so laudably manifested, many years since, 
by the city of New Haven, in adorning their public 
cemetery, was applauded and had its influence else- 
where. This influence, as I happened to know, 
reached the beautiful town of Newburyport, and 
served to give to their new burial ground its grace- 
ful and attractive appearance. Not many, perhaps, 
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would have thought even of the peerless Mount Au- 
burn, but all were struck with it, when once sug- 
gested. The plan has found an universal welcome, 
and is gradually extending itself through the coun- 
try. These examples have thus been the means of 
improving the condition of many of our country 
churchyards; yet much remains to be performed by 
the hand of taste, before they will generally exhibit 
the rural beauty and attraction of which they are sus- 
ceptible. 

In consequence of the general practice, in New 
England, of locating burial grounds near to the 
houses of public worship, all our cities and populous 
towns have grown up around them. ‘Their exist- 
ence at present, therefore, among a dense popula- 
tion, is no cause of reproach to the fathers, nor in- 
deed to the sons, if they use the means in their pow- 
er to remedy the evil or prevent its extension. In 
all our country villages, these sacred places must be 
objects of increasing interest, and of an improving 
taste. It has always appeared to me that they pos- 
sess a moral attraction, which cannot fail to secure 
for them an adequate protection. The first line of 
poetry which I recollect to have read, was this, 
‘¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’’—in- 
scribed upon the grave-stone of a venerated physician 
of my native place; and it made a deeper impression 
than any whole system of moral philosophy since 
read, 

If I might be allowed another personal allusion, I 
would refer to the burial ground of the ancient and 
pleasant town of Haverhill, as possessing a high de- 
gree of moral interest, and admitting of almost any 
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degree of rural ornament. It is situated at a suita- 
ble distance from the centre of the village, on a 
beautiful eminence rising from the banks of the Mer- 
rimack. Among its time-worn monumentsmay be 
traced, or could have been recently, memorials of 
the same family, for six or seven successive genera- 
tions from the settlement of the town.* And I can 
scarcely imagine a purer satisfaction, or a more 
fruitful contemplation, than I have there enjoyed in 


tracing out such memorials, and thus forming a very 


interesting ancestral acquaintance. 


« Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Burying in the vaults of churches is now almost 
everywhere discountenanced as injurious to health, 
though in some places still practised; and the per- 


* Another fact connected with a branch of the family alluded to deserves, from 
its singularity, a slight antiquarian notice, which may be allowed here. A farm ad- 
joining this burial ground, near which was the first settlement as well as the first 


- meeting house, has regularly descended, through the male line, from an original 


grantee of the Indians to the eighth generation, and now belongs to a minor of the 
same name with the first proprietor. 

Witt Waite, with his wife Mary, having been onc of the first settlers of 
Ipswich, and also of Newbury, finally settled at Haverhill in 1641, and was among 
the grantees of the Indian deed conveying to the “inhabitants of Pentuckett,”’ for 
‘three pounds and ten shillings,’’ fourteen miles in Jength and six in breadth on 
Merrimack River; which deed is still in existence, witnessed by him and in his 
hand writing. His only son Jou, married to Hannah French, at Salem, Nov. 25, 
1662, left an only son Joun; who, married to Lydia, daughter of John Gilman of 
Exeter, Oct. 26, 1687, had a numerous family, but left this farm to his eldest son 
Witx14N; who, married to Sarah, daughter of Samuel Phillips of Salem, (a grandson 
of Rev. George Phillips and father of Rev. Samuel P. of Andover,) June 12, 1716, 
left the farm to his second son SAMUEL; who left it to his only son SamuEL; who 
Jeft it to his only son WiLLIAm; who recently died, leaving it to his son WILLIAM. 

Such a regular descent of lands, in the male line, for so many generations, begin- 
‘ning with a grantee of the Aborigines, is perhaps without a parallel in the country. 
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suasion that cemeteries should never be established 
within populous towns or cities is constantly gaining 
ground, and will not fail to become universal. The 
prevalence of these opinions among ourselves ren- 
ders it unnecessary for me to direct your attention to 
those gloomy sepulchral vaults, which cannot be 
opened to the light of day without some danger, nor 
always approached by the afflicted without a shock 
to their sensibilities. Gladly we turn from such 
topics to contemplate the influences of that more sim- 
ple and natural mode of sepulture which is dictated 
by true feeling, whether for the dead or for the liy- 
ing, and to consider particularly the benefits which 
may be expected from the cemetery now to be conse- 
crated. 

The condition of the public burial grounds in Sa- 
lem being such as to require the procurement of oth- 
ers, the city authorities readily united in pursuit of 
the present object with those private gentlemen, 
whose views had long been directed to it. Public 
sentiment and feeling, as well as the example of oth- 
er cities, forbad the establishment of a cemetery in 
the midst of our city population, and created a strong 
desire that the best rural situation in our neighbor- 
hood might be obtained for this purpose. Let us 
congratulate ourselves, my friends, nay, let us bless 
God, that the object is now completely accomplish- 
ed, that the very spot, of all others best suited for 
this noble purpose, the spot upon which all eyes and 
all hearts have been fixed, is made sure to us for a 
possession of a burying place, with all the trees that 
are in the field, that are in the borders round about. 

When, some few years since, my eyes for the first 
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time rested upon the charming scene here present- 
ed, I was surprised and delighted to find a situation 
so near and so perfectly formed by nature for a ru- 
ral cemetery. But I was told, at the time, that lit- 
tle hope could be indulged of obtaining it from the 
various proprietors, who held it by hereditary descent, 
among whom were some of the Society of Friends 
who might not feel a sympathy in the object contem- 
plated. To their honor, however, be it said, to the 
honor of human nature, indeed, which readily yields to 
the influence of so beneficent an object, these appre- 
hensions were wholly groundless, and we have none 
put grateful recollections associated with the late pro- 
prietors of Harmony Grove. Thanks to a kind and 
over-ruling Providence! which, through their peace- 
ful possession, has preserved it to us in its original 
beauty and freshness. It comes to us with the same 
bold and attractive features, the same diversified and 
delightful aspect, and the same pure character, 
which it received from the hand of nature. No foot- 
steps of vice or folly can be traced here; nothing of 
desecration has ever intruded upon this lovely spot. 
Let us then welcome it to our affections, as a gift 
from the God of nature, and let us so appreciate and 
so improve it, as to evince our fervent gratitude for 
the precious gift. 

The lovers of nature had long been familiar with 
this rural retreat, attracted not only by the beauty 
of its scenery, but by the early flowering plants, 
which abound here in great variety, and by the har- 
mony of the feathered songsters, which have ever 
delighted to collect here and to enliven with their 
notes the beautiful grove which owes to them its 
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-name. This portion of our grounds is finely wood- 
ed, presenting also an interesting variety of trees in 
proportion to their number. To some of you it may 
have been a subject of regret, that the fields, which 
have been added to complete the necessary extent 
of grounds, are not equally adorned with trees. 
But, I think, we must all be satisfied with their pre- 
sent condition, when we consider the opportunity 
thus afforded for introducing improvements in the 
order and kind of trees and shrubs. We may confi- 
dently trust to the correct judgment and taste of our 
friends who superintend these improvements, that 
every thing in their power will be done to enrich 
and adorn these fields with appropriate plants and 
foliage. It is their intention to introduce here, as 
far as may be practicable, every variety of American 
forest tree and shrubbery, forming a complete Ar- 
boretum Americanum, delightful to the lover of na- 
ture, and useful in a high degree to the student of 
natural history. This object alone, together with 
the beautiful promenades and healthful influences at- 
tending it, affording exhilarating exercise and the 
purest enjoyment, is of infinitely more value than its 
whole cost, to the people of our city and community 
who appreciate the gratifications of taste and the bles- 
sings of health. How incalculable then is the value 
of these grounds, when, in addition to all other ad- 
vantages, we take into view the great and holy pur- 
pose to which they are now to be consecrated, and 
for which they are so admirably adapted. 

In casting our eyes around us, we are at once 
struck with the bold, yet beautifully variegated scen- 
ery of the place, presenting, at a single glance, ev- 
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- ery desirable structure and modification of grounds; 


high lands and low lands, the rocky cliff, the woody 
knoll and the sheltered valley, with shady groves, 
and sunny slopes, and verdant plains, all graced by 
the gently winding stream beneath, which flows so 
softly by, that it seems to linger as if to enjoy the 
scene. Ascending the summit, our eyes open upon . 
an extensive and richly diversified landscape, around 
the whole horizon, embracing delightful views of our 
neighboring villages of Danvers and Beverly, and, in 
the wide range between them, cultivated hills and 
fruitful orchards, with handsome edifices interspersed 
half buried in the foliage. In an opposite direction, 
rise before our view the spires and towers of our city 
of peace, with noble prospects of the harbor and of 
the ocean. Before quitting the beautifully varied 
landscape, our eyes will not fail to be arrested by 
that ancient “‘ garden of graves” on the opposite 
margin of the river, where sleep the forefathers of 
some of our worthy associates;—an object, always 
beheld from these groves with solemn emotions, and 
now to mingle its holiest influences with all that is 
hallowed here. 

But I would not undertake to describe to you, my 
friends, what you behold in such vivid perfection, 
and what gives increased delight every time your 
eyes open upon the beautiful and picturesque scene. 
I would merely allude to some of the more promi- 
nent features and attributes of this fascinating re- 
treat, which so pre-eminently qualify it for the uses 
of arural cemetery. Its irregularities and varieties, 
affording a thousand interesting traits and local 
beauties, and always presenting something new in 
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“aspect or association, are among its leading charms. 
In such a region, the heart is never at a loss to find 
what is suited to inspire and fix its deep and tender 
sympathies, as well as to excite delighted emotions. 
Our local affections, like the vine, seek something to 
cling to and twine about in order to become strongly 
attached. Think you that the captive children of Ju- 
dea would have mourned for their country with such 
undying love and tenderness, had not that country 
attached them by its varied and beautiful mountains, 
as well as its luxuriant vales?) Think you that the 
Swiss patriot would cling to his native land with 
such ardor of soul, were its sublime mountainous 
scenery a level plain ? 


* Dear is that hill which lifts him to the storm.” 


So too, the striking varieties of land and=scenery 
presented by these lofty summits and lowly vales, 
with these rocks and trees, these shrubs and flow- 
ers, while they afford every desirable form and 
aspect of ground for sepulture, are, in the highest 
degree, adapted to attract the affections and to pro- 
duce strong and tender attachments. 

Shall we doubt then, for a moment, that these 
pre-eminent natural advantages will receive all the 
improvement from art and labor, which true taste 
and a liberal spirit can give? Few, I trust, of those 
philosophers are to be found among us, who are 
wise above the wisest, affecting to regard as of no 
consequence what becomes of the body after death. 
Not so the voice of nature and of God within us. 
Sacred are the remains of the dead among all peo- 
ple. Touch but a single grave with a sacrilegious 
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hand, and you rouse a feeling of popular indignation 
scarcely less intense, than if a murder were commit- 
ted, Such is the feeling whose germ is implanted in 
us by our creator, not for the sake of the dead, not 
for the perishing body, but for the living soul—its 
peace, its comfort, its eternal welfare. The living 
soul receives a solace from the respect shown to the 
remains of deceased friends, and is strengthened in 
all its holiest aspirations and purposes by its sympa- 
thies for the dead. Can you imagine a worthier ob- 
ject than the one before us for the appropriation of 
some portion of our earthly treasures? Recollect 
the father of the faithful, who poured out his silver 
like water to obtain a decent burial place for his 
dead. Recollect the patriarch Joseph, who, by the 
munificent funeral of his father, showed that golden 
dust is not too precious to mingle with that of rever- 
ed friends. Think of Joseph of Arimathea, whose 
new sepulchre, hewn out of a rock, was to him the 
most precious of all his possessions. Think, too, of 
the example of him, who so signally consecrated this 
memorable sepulchre, and took from death its sting, 
and who commended the expense of the very pre- 
cious ointment poured upon his head, because it was 
done for his burial. 

No, there will be no want among us of a liberal 
spirit for an object like this. Nor will taste fail, in 
due time, to accomplish her purposes; advancing in 
her work, till these fields, these hills and vales, ex- 
hibit in fullness the combined beauties of nature and 
art ; gradually and slowly it may be, but still advan- 
cing, like the ivy which is to clothe in verdure yon- 
der arch of entrance, and which, though at first sup- 
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ported by the wall to which it clings, will flourish 
and prevail till it covers the whole arch, imparting 
to it strength as well as ornament and beauty. 

The completion of this beautiful cemetery will 
form a marked era in the history of our city, to which 
future generations will recur with emotions of grate- 
ful delight. Its benefits will not only be ceaseless, 
but constantly extending with its moral associations 
and its natural beauties, and with the number and 
intelligence of the people who enjoy them. The 
city will here find all needed accommodations for 
interment, while her ancient burial grounds, associ- 
ated as they are with all that is most dear and vener- 
able in the memory of the past, having fulfilled their 
appropriate office, will become objects of taste as 
well as reverence, greeting the eye with the pleasing 
aspect of foliage and flowers, while they impress the 
heart with solemn and tender recollections.  Par- 
ticular families will here select their favorite spots, 
around which will gather their most affecting associ- 
ations connected with departed friends; associations 
deepened and refined by the whole influence of the 
place. When these selected spots shall have become 
hallowed by the remains of the loved and the rever- 
ed, Harmony Grove will possess all the attributes 
of moral power as well as of natural beauty, to ren- 
der it a most attractive resting place for the dead, 
and one of inappreciable value to the living. 

The view of such a resting place, with such as- 
sociations and attractions, is always pleasing to the 
mind, as well as to the sight, and sheds a propitious 
influence over the thoughts and feelings connected 
with our departure from life. Amid infinitely weigh- 
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tier considerations, it has its effect, to cheer and 
brighten the pathway to the skies. It softens the 
grim visage of death, strips the grave of some of its 
gloomiest associations, and sweetens the reflections 
of a dying pillow. To the sons and daughters of af- 
fliction, and such in our turn we all are, its consoling 
influences are unspeakably precious. It serves to 
assuage the anguish of recent bereavement, to soothe 
the poignancy of grief, and to restore, in the kindest 
and gentlest manner, peace and cheerfulness to the 
mourner’s bosom. Sometimes, indeed, it seems al- 
most to restore the lost treasures of the heart, by 
bringing them home to us with such vivid impres- 
sions, such tender recollections and delightful emo- 
tions. ’ 

But there is yet a higher value, which this rural 
cemetery will possess to every class and description 
of persons, in its influences upon their social affec- 
tions, their virtues, and indeed their whole charac- 
ter. We are not apt to appreciate fully the effect of 
incidental instruction, compared with that which is 
direct and formal. ‘The associations and feelings 
derived from the accidental impression of external 
things, especially things instinct with all that is in- 
spiring, have a powerful influence both upon nation- 
al and individual character. ‘‘ Among the Greeks,’’ 
says a French author,* ‘‘ wherever the eyes were 
cast, there monuments of glory were to be found. 

he streets, the temples, the galleries, the porticos, 
all gave lessons to the citizens.’ Hence, their love 
of glory and of the arts. The lessons to be given 
here, in these sacred groves, promotive as they may 
be of taste for the arts, as well as for nature, will be 
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essentially conducive to moral refinement and spirit- 
ual culture, and, consequently, to the moral power 
of man and of society. What is there of higher va- 
lue than this?) How worthless, compared with this, 
is mere wealth, with all its luxury and all its splen- 
dor? Without this, wealth itself cannot be safely 
possessed, far less, can it be rightly used and truly 
enjoyed. Moral power, indeed, is the great agent 
of human happiness, in every state and period of the 
soul’s existence. . 

Who that passes his youth in the country ever 
forgets the lessons derived from the churchyard of 
his native village? ‘The ‘* sermons in stones,”’ which 
he reads there, abide with him, while those from the 
pulpit, perhaps, will escape him forever. Nor is 
the instruction he receives confined to the teachings 
from stone or marble. The humblest grave is 
itself a monument to human frailty, impressing upon 
every beholder a lesson of religious wisdom. 


‘* A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
*s Tis all rHov art, and all the provp shall be!” 


It has been truly said by a late eloquent philosopher,* 
‘* that the parental virtues are not more a source of 
happiness to the child, than they are a source of mor- 
al inspiration.’” Among the monuments to the dead, 
may be contemplated the virtues of the fathers un- 
der circumstances which give the fullest effect to 
their moral inspiration. The mind is softened by 
its meditations, and made susceptible of deep and 
enduring impressions. And when to the affecting 
lesson, here so powerfully enforced, that it is ap- 
pointed to men once to die, is added the solemn 
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thought, that it is appointed to them but once to live, 
how infinitely important it appears, that this one, 
this only life on earth, should be a life of virtue! 
The ingenuous, contemplative youth, smitten with 
the admiration of virtue, is ready to exclaim, with 
Alcides, 


**T am thine, O propitious power, thy way 
~ Teach me, possess my soul, be thou my guide, 
From thee, O never, never let me stray.”* 


A true poet of New England, of the last age, ina 
prospective view of the grave of WasuHiINcTon, has 
well described the feeling with which the lover of 
yirtue visits the mansions of the dead, to trace me- 
morials of lamented excellence. 


«When thou, as musing Tully paused and wept, 
Where Syracuse and Archimedes slept, 

With solemn sorrow and with pilgrim feet, - 

Shalt trace the shades of Vernon’s still retreat, 
And, as the votive marble’s faithful page 

Inscribes to fame the saviour of his age, 

Shalt dew the knee-worn turf with streaming eyes, 
Where, urned in dust, the mighty Fabius lies.” 


No Washington may ever again arise to bless our 
country by his life, or to hallow any portion of her 
soil in death. But, when time shall have gathered 
future harvests from the fields of humanity, shocks 
of corn fully ripe, with tender flowers and olive 
plants, to ripen in purer skies, and this consecrated 
grove shall have become a home of the departed, a 
city of the dead, here will be found those who emu- 
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-lated the virtues and possessed the spirit of Wash- 
ington, the benefactors and the ornaments of their 
race. Wisdom and goodness, genius, learning and 
piety will here be “‘urned in dust,” and awaken 
feelings of admiration and reverence, while lovely 
infancy, blooming youth and beauty, call forth the 
tear of sympathy and regret. The ‘ musing pil- 
grim’’ will here meet many a ‘‘ votive marble,” or 
storied granite, to attract his eye by its graceful- 
ness, and to impress his heart by its touching memo- 
rials. Sometimes he, too, will ‘‘ pause and weep.” 
Kindling thoughts of human excellence and loveli- 
ness will mingle with his meditations, and imprint 
themselves upon his memory. He will return to the 
busy haunts of men with purer sympathies and de- 
sires, and more susceptible to all that is good and 
beautiful. 

Who that delights to wander here will not find his 
heart moved, his best feelings awakened, his love of 
nature excited as well as gratified, his taste exercised 
if not refined, and his sentiments and views elevated? 
Who that often seeks to breathe into his soul the 
pure and holy influences here imparted to him, will 
fail to find that his principles grow firmer, his affec- 
tions more kindly, his manners more gentle, his mo- 
tives purer and more benevolent, and his aspirations 
more heavenly? And who, if he could, would wish 
to resist the combined attractions of nature and art, 
of taste and sentiment, drawing him to this ‘still 
retreat’? ? Thousands, from all the various walks of 
society, will yield to these attractions with animated 
delight: The aged, the youthful, the studious and 
the active, the grave and the gay, men of business 


‘. Pa es 
and persons of ‘isrean throng these verdant 


walks and avenues, each at. his favorite season ; but, 

__ whether it be in the freshness of the morning, or un- 
der the mid-day sun, at the calm hour of evening, or 
by the moon’s mild light ; or from whatever motives 
they may come, whether to enjoy the beauties of 
natural scenery, or to view the embellishments of. 
taste and works of art, or whether, ‘‘by lonely 
contemplation led,’’ they come to meditate serious 
thoughts, or to weep over some loved one’s grave 
tears such as Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus; 
all, all will breathe the holy atmosphere of the 
place, and be subject to its inspiring associations. 

Such, my friends, we confidently trust, will be the 
sacred character of Harmony Grove, and such the 
blessed effects of its moral power; a power, which 
will increase with every accession from the living of 
the virtuous dead. And thus, the city of the living 
and the city of the dead will, by their mutual contri- 
bution, exalt each other; the latter conducing to 
those virtues in life, which in death become its own 
treasures, adding to its moral dignity, and extending 
its propitious influence. 

With the views we have here contemplated, the 
earnest prayers we have here offered to heaven, and 
the voice of solemn melody which has echoed so fer- 
vently through these shades, we now consecrate 
these grounds to the sacred uses of a Rural Ceme- 
tery. Separating them from the ordinary uses of 
the world, we consecrate them forever to the repose 
and sanctity of the dead. Let nothing enter here 
that defileth or worketh abomination ; let no profa- 
nation be uttered, no pollution breathed upon these 
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_ consecrated grounds. Let the foliage of these trees 
wave, the flowers here bloom, and the happy birds 
sing, unmolested; and let the breezes of heaven waft 
the sweet fragrance of these groves in unmingled 
purity and freshness. Henceforth, the place where- 
on we stand is holy ground, and let every wanderer 
here feel, with the awakened patriarch at Bethel, 
that the Lord is surely in this place, and that this is’ 
the gate of Heaven. 

Once more, we consecrate these grounds, with all 
their treasures of rural beauty, with all their hal- 
lowed. associations, to the comfort, the enjoyment, 
and the moral well being of the living ;_ to the solace 
of grief, to the tears of sympathy and affection; to 
the cause of piety and virtue ; to the protection of 
innocence, to the growth of wisdom, to the culture 
of all the social and christian graces. 

Finally, we dedicate these precious possessions to 
the guardian care of that all-gracious Being, without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, and surely 
not a mortal returns to the dust, beseeching him 
that the same watchful Providence, which has guard- 
ed these lands from the beginning, may keep them 
forever sacred to the dead, and bless them, in all 
their ennobling uses, to the living. 

My friends, before we retire from these delightful 
and now hallowed scenes, let us bestow a single re- 
flection upon our personal interest in the solemn 
transactions of this hour. Yonder sun will soon 
cease to greet these eyes with his beams; after a 
few more revolutions in his course, he will shine for 

us only upon our graves, to guide some sympathizing 
friend, or some curious stranger, to the spot where 
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we lie. That “Spot, as we humbly trust, will be 
found in this sacred and peaceful retirement, where 
affection may gather around it her favorite plants 
and flowers, and indulge her tears in all the beauty 
and stillness of nature. ‘The contemplation is pleas- 
ing even in view of our own death. But let us re- 
member, that our spirits return unto God who gaye 
them ; and let the sublime thought awaken us to 
renewed ardor and diligence in the service of our 
maker, in the discharge of duty, in the offices of hu- 
manity and benevolence ; thus redeeming the time, 
that when these frail bodies shall be borne hither, 
to mingle with kindred dust, our immortal spirits, 
ascending to the Father, and sanctified through His 
truth in Jesus, may be admitted to dwell forever in 
that building of God, the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 
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Not to read, is to tempt God: to do nothing but study, is to forget the 
Ministry. To read in order to appear more learned, is a sinful vanity. But 


to read in order to exhort, and to instruct with wholesome doctrine, this is 


according to God’s will and word. QUESNEL. 


Inflame my soul, O God, with an ardent love for Thy Word, an ardent 
zeal for Thy glory, with a pure and disinterested love for Thy Church, and 
with a hearty desire of establishing Thy kingdom in the world. 

WIitson. 
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ADDRESS. 


My Youne BRETHREN: 


Very unexpectedly to myself,* I am to be the organ of 
the parting counsels with which, having completed your 
preparation in the Seminary, you are now to proceed to 
your respective Dioceses to be clothed with the high and 
holy commission of the Gospel Ministry. That commis- 
sion constitutes one of the most important trusts that can 
be assigned to a human being. It is a designation of him 
by the Almighty to the momentous work of carrying forth 
to an alienated and guilty race, the great tidings of redemp- 
tion from the present power and future penalties of sin. 
The very existence of religion involves the existence of a 
Ministry. Consisting of doctrines and precepts for the mind 
and life, and visible ceremonies, the separation of a dis- 

' tinct class of persons, charged with the promotion of its 
interests, has in all ages and countries, been regarded as 
essential to its continuance and influence. ‘The Patriarch- 
ial and Jewish, no less than the Christian religion, evinces 
that in every economy under which Divine Truth has 
existed, God has been pleased to employ this agency of 
man to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of his 
brother man. As part and portion of Christianity, the 

* The Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, Louisiana and Alabama, was ex- 
pected to deliver the Address. His absence imposed upon the author the 


necessity of adapting to the purposes of the Commencement, a Discourse 
written for another occasion. . 
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Ministry claims the same origin as Christianity itself— 
the institution of Jesus Christ : and as exercising this Min- 
istry, continued down from Him by an unbroken succes- 
sion of valid commissions, it may be alleged of every true 
Minister in our day (distant as it is from that early age) 
that He is “allowed of God to be put in trust with the 
Gospel.” 
My object at this time is to present to you a on plain 
" suggestions as to the mode in which this sacred tgust is to 
be fulfilled, so far as relates to the preaching of the Gospel. 
These remarks, more especially designed for such of you 
as are to exchange the quiet studies of the Seminary for the 
laborious duties of an active Ministry, will not be unde- 
serving of the attention of those who are to continue still 
longer the favored inmates of this important Institution of 
the Church. May the Divine Spirit bless and apply these 
suggestions to all our hearts! 


It is a difficult office so to present the holy message of 
the Gospel, that the responsibility of its rejection may not 
be thrown back upon our unskilfulness, our neglect, or our 
faithless development of its import or its claims. 


On the point named to you as the leading topic of these 
remarks, viz., the manner in which the Gospel is to be 
preached, the Apostle St. Paul has instructed us both nega- 
tively and positively, when he says, “‘ Allowed of God to 
be put in trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as 
pleasing men, but God, who trieth our hearts.”* Let this 
declaration be the guide of our reflections on the subject. 

In their native simplicity, the truths of our religion, it 
must be confessed, are not acceptable to men. The Gos- 
pel supposes men guilty, and offers pardon—it supposes 
them in captivity to sin, and provides redemption—it sup- 
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poses them ignorant, and tenders spiritual knowledge— it 
supposes them corrupt, and brings to them the means of 
sanctification — it supposes them irresolute and weak, and 
offers them grace and strength from Heaven—it supposes 
them alienated from God by wicked works, and wander- 
ing, as sheep going astray, and it seeks to bring them back 
to the sacred fold of a holy Church, where they may go in 
and out and find pasture —the spiritual nourishment requi- 
site for their souls. The very first requisition, therefore, 
which it makes, is, that men acknowledge themselves pos- 
sessed of the evil character thus supposed, and to stand in 
need of the gracious remedy which is offered. To press 
upon them such an admission, and the conduct which grows 
out of it, forms indeed the great object of the various ordi- 
nances of religion, as well as of the Ministry. 


But mankind cannot readily be brought to adopt such 
humbling views, nor the repentance, the faith in Christ, the 
humiliation, the abandonment of sin, and the hearty devo- 
tion to God’s service, which such views imply. In the 
way of such admissions and such a life, start up not only 
indolence, indulgence, and sin, but the pride and self-con- 
fidence of nature, the aspirations of earthly ambition, the 
lofty consciousness of integrity and honor, and the thou- 
sand ties which connect the energies of mind and body 
with the claims, duties and interests of the present life. 
The man of moral habits will not easily acquiesce in the 
sentence which pronounces him guilty before God, and 
needing pardon, or sinful, and requiring the renewal of his 
heart, although daily omissions of religious duty prove the 
one, and daily exhibitions of unsubdued tempers prove the 
other. Equally difficult is it to bring men to the confession 
of moral weakness and spiritual ignorance, or of an aliena- 
tedmind. Hence it follows, and ever'must follow, that if 
regard be had simply to the gratification of men in preach- 
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ing the Gospel, it must be brought down from its high 
standard in order to be accommodated to their sinful and 
defective views. All its distinctive features as a revela- 
tion to fallen and guilty beings, must be cast aside—its 
standard of holiness lowered —the strictness of its claims 
released ; and the whole system changed from its true char- 
acter as a gracious remedy for guilt, rebellion and sin, into 
a mere code of morals, secondary to the law of nature, and 
the civil enactments of the land. The Church of God, 
established by Himself, according to His own infinite 
wisdom, must be exhibited, as a mere human association, 
originating in the caprice, shaped by the prejudices, and 
dissoluble ‘at the will of its members, and wholly subject 
in its laws, usages, and discipline, to the decision of indi- 
vidual mind, or at least to the fickle judgment of the ma- 
jority of its members, consulting expediency rather than 
truth. In respect to the Great Being above us, all His 
attributes are to be swallowed up by an undiscriminating 
mercy —the Sovereign of the Universe proclaimed a care- 
less observer of human actions—the great Lawgiver and 
Judge of men pronounced indifferent as to the neglect or © 
obedience of His laws—and the awful Being, from whose 
very nature, are derived the unalterable principles of moral 
rectitude, and to whom sin is pronounced by Scripture to 
be utterly abhorrent, must, to please men, be represented 
as seated indeed upon the throne of the universe, and reign- 
ing supreme over intelligent creatures, but utterly heedless 
whether they obey or violate the principles of His nature, 
or the edicts of His revelation. 


It is wholly impracticable to preach the truths of the 
New Testament, under views that shall render them en- 
tirely grateful to the corrupt heart, but by the entire pros- 
_ tration of their most essential points. The whole scheme 
_ of religion as there detailed, is rested upon the two great 
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facts, that man is sinful by nature, and guilty by practice. 
These are the pillars of the Christian system, which, with 
the edifice of truth reared upon them, must be overthrown 
if we seek only to speak as pleasing men. 


But, my young brethren, you ‘ure not so to speak. Both 
Scripture and the vows which you are to assume, prohibit 
all attempts to accommodate Christian truth by any species 
of change to the tastes, or prejudices, or sentiments of men, 
either to evade their displeasure, or to secure their ap- 
plause. The favourable opinion of our fellow men, is an 
object, in many views of it, worthy of regard; but far be 
it from any one of you, to desire it at the expense of those 
momentous truths, which he is bound faithfully to preach, 
or to purchase it at the risk of his salvation. His object 
must be, not to gratify, but to instruct and benefit the peo- 
ple. He must speak, “not as pleasing men, but God,” 
who trieth the heart. 


Here is announced positively, the manner in which this 
solemn trust of the Ministry is to be executed. He must 
speak as pleasing God. To do this, it is essential that the 
Gospel be preached plainly, earnestly, unreservedly, fear- 
lessly, intelligently, affectionately, and in humble depend- 
ance on the Holy Spirit. 

It must be preached plainly —not by refining on its posi- 
tions, softening its declarations, or retrenching its myste- 
ries, —not by reducing it to the leyel which the pride of 
some, the prejudices of others, or the sinful habits of the 
many would desire to see established as its standard. You 
will be bound by every consideration, by respect to the true 
interests of men, by desire for your own salvation, by the 
force of most solemn vows, by regard for the approbation 
of God, to preach the Gospel in all its fulness and simpli- 
city —to place the offer of pardon and salvation on its true 
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ground as the gratuitous gift of God through Christ, to be 
secured by men only through a living faith in Christ, open 
repentance towards God, and an unreserved conformity 
in inward temper and outward life, to the requirements 
of the Gospel. Never may you, through hope of man’s 
applause, or fear of human censure, swerve from those 
instructions which you have received, or seek to engraft 
your own mere opinions on the Word of God. The sol- 
emn language of the Almighty to His Prophet of old, ap- 
plies most aptly to the Christian Minister, and should be 
well weighed by each of you: ‘Son of man, I have made 
thee a watchman unto the House of Israel,—when I say 
unto the wicked, Oh wicked man, thou shalt surely die, if 
thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, that 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will1 - 
require at thine hand.’’* 


The Gospel must be prénched pres With a deep 
conviction on your part of its necessity to the salvation 
of your hearers, and with as deep anxiety that the same 
conviction may be established in their minds. This is the 
only proper and justifiable ground on which to vindicate 
your zeal and earnestness, in pressing the truths of reli- 
gion on their notice. Every effort within the limits of 
your powers, you are bound to make in order to rouse 
men from indifference, the lethargy of sin and worldli- 
ness, and to induce their acceptance of the proffered terms 
of life, without which, so far as we know any thing of a 
future state by the Gospel, they are undone for ever. Per- 
suaded as you are of the truth of the Divine Word, and 
that the revelation made by Jesus Christ, contains the only 
method, which God has disclosed to this world, for the 
restoration of His rebellious creatures to His favor, no 
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earnestness within the limits of propriety can be too great 
in the endeavour to produce a similar conviction in the 
minds of those who hear you. For you urge the subject 
by the command of God, for the salvation of your hearers, 
and at the peril of your own eternal welfare. 


Here will lie one of the main avenues to your future suc- 
cess as stewards of the mysteries of God. It is not boiste- 
rous declamation—it is not splendid imagery — it is not 
extravagant action— it is not flippant witticisms in the pul- 
pit, that lam nowurging. These may astound, may amuse, 
even may gratify some. They seldom win the soul to 
Christ. No! it must be heart speaking to heart ; it must 
be one sin-burdened conscience guiding its suffering bro- 
ther to the Cross of Christ; it must be the enlightened 
judgment overpowered with its own convictions of truth 
and duty, pressing upon intelligent but alienated and heed- 
less minds, the deep and solemn arguments which have 
arrested and fixed its own determination to the path of 
God. In short, it must be the Messenger of the Almighty, 
in the full consciousness of his own escape, through Christ, 
from the penalties and thraldom of sin, and of his admis- 
sion to the grace and blessings of the Gospel, proclaiming 
as it were, from the very banks of the River of Life, to 
the thirsting, fainting, perishing multitudes around him, 
‘“« Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and 
he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat, yea come, 
buy wine and milk, without money and without price. 
Wherefore should ye spend your money for that which is 
not bread, and your labor fér that which satisfieth not. 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye the bread of life, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness.”* 


The Gospel must also be preached unreservedly —not 
ihe ik . 
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withholding what is offensive to the fastidious taste of some, 
or mysterious to the haughty reason of others, or contra- 
dictory to the reigning fashions or customs of an evil world. 
On no point, whether of doctrine, discipline or duty, are 
you permitted to add or to detract, to soften or to conceal. 
Every precept must be enforced, unrelaxed from its native 
rigor. Every truth must be asserted without attempting 
to hide its offensiveness, or blunt the edge of its applica- 
tion. Every ordinance must be set before men, without 
seeking to mould and modify it to suit defective or per- 
verted views. You are to abide by your instructions, and 
to declare them freely and fully; the words of the com- 
mission are explicit, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel.” 


Again, the trust must be executed /earlessly—i. e. with 
entire disregard of personal consequences, in whatever 
form they may come. . St. Paul encountered them in the 
shape of persecution, imprisonment, stoning, and death. 
But, though such dangers have passed away, there is still 
some degree of evil report to be met in the discharge of 
this sacred office. The very nature of the office involves 
it. What is our business, brethren, but to remind men 
of neglected duties and positive sins, calling on them to 
repent and amend, forcing upon them the conviction of 
guilt and vileness in the sight of God, and their need of 
pardon through Christ, and of renovation by His Spirit, 
watching for the interests of souls, for whose salvation they 
are themselves often wholly reckless, warning against dan- 
gers, of which it is difficult to render them aware, urging 
duties to which they are averse, upholding the Gospel and 
Church of Christ against infidelity on one side, and heresy 
and schism on the other, and in regard to Christian pro- 
fessors, standing between them and the world, and firmly 
sustaining the claims of Christian consistency against the 
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arts and seductions of this corrupt and. corrupting scene? 
This is an office, the duties of which are seldom faithfully 
performed, without exciting some species of opposition, 
though it may proceed no further than to sneer at the fanat- 
icism of the preacher, or to charge him with illiberality, 
sourness and bigotry. But however his instructions. be 
received, fidelity to Christ, the vows of office, and regard 
to-his own salvation, demand that he permit himself on no 
account to be deterred from an honest and fearless execu- 
tion of the trust committed to him by the Almighty. 


Still further, the Gospel must be preached intelligently. 
It is a system which agrees most fully with the soundest 
principles of reason, resting not on fancy, nor on feeling, 
but on the basis of eternal truth. Men-are not required to 
enter blindfold, and grope their passage with uncertain and 
faltering steps, along the narrow path of salvation. They 
are to be addressed as intelligent beings; weakened and 
corrupted, it is true, but still capable, under the gracious 
dispensation of Christ, of appreciating the claims, testing 
the evidences, and judging of the adaptation of the Gospel. 
The sinner is not to be drawn by illusion, any more than 
by force, into the way of life. The appeal is to his mind 
and to his heart. Who that reads the discourses of Christ 
and His Apostles, can fail to perceive that they are char- 
acterized by a bold and manly sense, far removed from 
rhapsodies of enthusiasm on one side, and from the inco- 
herences of ignorance on the other, so plain as to be com- 
prehended by the lowest, so dignified as to be worthy the 
attention of the most refined and learned. It is the same 
character that must be impressed on the preaching of the 
Gospel now, in order to render it permanently successful. 
Men must be reasoned with as men— intelligence must 
meet intelligence. If Apostles were inspired to fit them 
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for the Ministerial office, if supernatural qualifications 
were required in their days, if knowledge was so’ neces- 
sary that its light must descend from above to. illuminate 
and prepare them for this work, can it be possible that in 
an age of much wider and more accurate information, and 
of deeper workings of the human mind, intelligence in the 
servants of the Cross is needed less? No, my young 
brethren, you may be plain, you may be earnest, you may 
be unreserved, you may be fearless in expounding the 
heart-searching truths of the Gospel, but you will preach 
in vain the unsearchable riches of Christ, unless you come, 
in dependance on the Spirit of God, with an intelligence 
and information correspondent to those rational faculties 
with which God has invested men, and through which 
alone you can appeal to them in the great work of calling 
them off from the follies and vanities of a perishing world, 
to the momentous concerns of an everlasting life. Be, 
then, throughout your Ministry, men of diligent and pray- 
erful study. Regard your present attainments in Theo- 
logy, whatever be their extent, as a starting point, not as 
a goal in this race. Let me tell you, on the authority of 
hundreds who have gone before you in the Ministry, that 
on the very first contact with the actual duties and respon- 
sibilities of the sacred office, there will burst upon you the 
conviction of how little you know, of how much you have 
yet to learn, in the very profession for which you now regard 
yourselves prepared. Over this vast territory, there hangs 
now a misty, hazy atmosphere of vagueness, which hides 
from the view of the youthful candidate its full extent and 
actual difficulties. But as experience shall disperse these 
mists, and reveal more fully to your eyes, the rugged 
paths of truth, the intricate labyrinths of error, the impen- 
etrable thickets of delusion, the dark forests of heresy, the 
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arid plains of ignorance, the desolations of schism, the 
strongholds of bigotry, the rushing torrents of fanaticism, 
the frozen seas of apathy, and the gloomy morasses of cor- 
ruption and crime, which make up this great field of Min- 
isterial labour, you will be ready enough, not only to cry 
out with the Apostle, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
but to shrink back in dismay at your incompetency in mind 
or information, to grapple with such work as lies before. 
you. I say it, however, not to discourage and alarm ; but 
to warn and admonish you, that the only remedy against 
utter despair, is study, prayer, and humble reliance on Him 
who has called you by His Spirit to this work, and who 
will, according to His promise, be with every faithful, 
studious and diligent Minister, to sustain and bless him 
on earth, and reward his fidelity in Heaven. 


Yet again, the Gospel must be preached affectionately. 
It is an emanation from Infinite Love—the offspring of a 
mercy that man can never fathom. The redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus, is a scheme which goes directly to the 
heart, in the very annunciation, that “‘ He suffered the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us unto God.’’* Love is 
its origin—love, its character, and in the spirit of tender- 
ness and love, must you carry forth its glad tidings of grace 
and mercy, to hardened and rebellious men— if you hope 
to move them to accept its offers. The sternness of truth 
must be softened, not by mutilation or suppression, but 
by the accents of affection. Mark the language of the 
Apostle: “‘ Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade 
men.”+ No shrinking from duty—no withholding of any 
truth—no conniving at sin or error, is implied in this at- 
tractive attribute of the preacher’s office. But, let it be 


* 1 Peter IIT., 18. 
} 2 Corinthians V., 11. j « 
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seen, that though burning with zeal and energy in the cause 
of Christ, your hearts are penetrated with that purer and 
gentler spirit, which weeps for the sinner, while it denoun- 
ces his sins, and which seeks to bring him to Christ, not 
by the goads of denunciation, but by the cords of tender- 
ness and love. 


But most of all, the Gospel must be preached in humble 
dependance on the Spirit of God. Paul may plant, and Apol- 
los water, but God — God the Holy Ghost —giveth the in- 
crease. Look, then, to Him, who alone putteth in the heart 
good desires, and enables us to bring the same to good 
effect, as the efficient agent of your future success. With 
importunate, daily, unceasing prayer, seek His blessing 
on your studies, and preparation for the pulpit. Cherish 
the conviction, that human talents, skill, and learning, are 
nothing but the mere aliment of pride and vanity, unless 
employed in dependance on the Holy Spirit, and in un- 
ceasing recognition of His agency to impart success to all 
efforts to win back alienated minds to truth and godliness. 
In the very outset of your Ministry, strive to bring your 
minds and hearts to the moulding of the Spirit, fhat through 
His blessing and guidance, you may ever speak as the 
oraclesofGod. ‘Itis the unctionofthe Divine Spiritonly” 
(wrote the fervid pen of one whom we may well suppose 
to be, in the mansions above, rejoicing over this present 
scene*) ‘It is the unction of the Divine Spirit only, that 
can give efficacy to those Literary and Theological tal- 
ents, which, without this unction, will be but a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


Such is the mode in which the Gospel Trust, so far as 


* Bishop Hobart ; whose son, John H. Hobart, was among the pupils of the 
Seminary, addressed on this occasion. A son of Bishop Dehon was also 
among the number about to assume the vows of the sacred office. 
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preaching is concerned, is to be executed.* May you have 
grace to enable you in this way to fulfil the high trust 
which is to be committed to you. Not only in this, but in 
all the parts of the sacred office, may you be instant in 
season and out of season, rightly dividing the word of truth 
—diligently feeding the flock of God—blessed in win- 
ning souls to Christ wholesome examples to all around 
you; and finally, may every one of you be welcomed to 
the realms of eternal bliss, with the approving sentence, 
«* Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” ‘ 

My Brethren of the congregation, let the views of the 


* The following selections from a work familiar to many, will fortify the 
general views presented in this Address : 


You are to lay open the wonderful scheme of man’s redemption. 
You are to lay it open in its entierty; you are to set it forth fatth- 
fully and exactly, as it is exhibited in the Holy Scriptures ; and, 
upon the authority of the Scriptures, in their plain, natural, un- 
sophisticated meaning, in the offices, the thirty-nine articles, and 
the homilies of the Church of England. This doctrine will always 
find its way to the hearts of those that shall be saved, and bear 
down all opposition, internal or external, of the carnal man. But 
if, instead of thus preaching Christ, you are content to preach 
only Socrates or Seneca; if, instead of the everlasting Gospel of 
the living God, you preach some extract only of your own, ac- 
commodated by a bold retrenchment of mysteries, to the blind- 
ness and the pride of human reason ;—depend upon it, animated 
enthusiasm will be an overmatch for dry frigid ethics : supersti- 
tion will be an overmatch for all such mutilated Gospels; and 
crafty atheism, taking advantage of the extravagance of the frst, 
the insipidity of the second, the enormities of the third, and of the 
rash concessions of half-believers, will make an.easy conquest of 
them all. Bishop Horsey. 
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Christian Ministry, which I have now presented, produce 
' in your minds a due estimate of the trials and difficulties 
of those who are over you in the Lord, especially of the 
younger brethren in the holy office. The relation which 
they bear to you, as God’s approved servants, to preach 
to you the Word, and to break to you the Bread of Life, 
is one far above the sordid view of a mere contract, to 
fulfil a stipulated engagement. They hold an office insti- | 
tuted by God, for the spiritual and eternal benefit of man, 
and that office is to be exercised by them in your behalf. 
Let them have the sympathy, the forbearance, the respect, 


It is not sufficient for a Minister of the Gospel to amuse his 
hearers with ingenious moral essays upon the dignity of human 
nature, the beauty of virtue, and the deformity and inconvenience 
of vice. This will be a feeble and ineffectual effort, —will be as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. He must lay before his 
people with plainness and with force the great fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel. He must show them to themselves. He must 
tell them plainly and honestly what they are, and what they ought 
to be. He must convince them that they are frail, corrupt, and 
fallen creatures; that man since he came out of the hands of his 
Creator, has contracted a radical taint, which has miserably viti- 
ated his moral frame ; that the remedy, the only remedy for this 
great, this inveterate disease of the soul, is to be found in the 
Gospel; in the application of the means there pointed out for the 
recovery of what we have lost—in the renovation of the heart 
and life by its doctrines —in the illumination of the understanding 
—in the sanctification of the soul—in the aid given to the in- 
firmities of our nature by the heavenly influences of the Holy 
Spirit; and, above all, in the sacrifice made for all mankind upon 
the cross by our Redeemer, and in humble reliance on that sacri- 
Jice for pardon and acceptance. Bishop Porreovs. 
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the cordial support, the affectionate deference, so appro- 
priate to the touching relations in which they stand to you, 
so essential to the full influence of the Ministry amorg 
you, so requisite to the good and the growth of the Church 
of the Redeemer throughout our land. And may God 
give us all, both Clergy and Laity, grace so to improve 
the privileges of the Gospel and Church of Christ, that 
becoming a holy people, zealous of good works in the 
Church militant below, we may all share in the glories, 
and partake of the rewards of the Church triumphant 
above, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


a li lg a a SSO 

It is part of the solemn exhortation of the Church’ to him, and 
of his own promise, that he will never “ cease his labour, his 
care, and diligence, until he hath done all that lieth in him, using 
both public and private monitions and exhortations, as well to 
the sick as to the whole within his cure, to bring those committed 
to his charge, unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge of 
God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that 
there be no place left among them, either for error in religion, 
or for viciousness in life.’ His congregation are his charge. 
“Feed my sheep,” guide, reclaim, comfort, lead them to heaven, 
was the commission of Him from whom he received them. To 
the care of his flock then, every other care is made subservient. 
The lambs of his fold he diligently feeds with food convenient 
for them; the weak he encourages; the strong he confirms; the 
self-confident he cautions; the timid he animates ; the desponding 
he enlivens; the mourning he comforts; the nngodly he prudently 
reproves; the scoffer he puts to silence. In the abodes of pov- 
erty and wretchedness he is seen dispensing comfort. At the 
_ bed of the sick and the dying he appears, sometimes, indeed, the 
messenger of wrath, but only that he may exercise, with more 
effect, the benign office of the angel of consolation. 

Bishop Honarr, of New-York. 


PRAYER. 


O God, the fountain of all wisdom, enlighten my mind that I 
myself may see, and be able to teach others, the wonders of Thy 
Law. That I may learn from Thee what I ought to think and 
speak concerning Thee, and that whatever in Thy Holy Word 
I shall profitably learn, I may indeed fulfil the same. 


Direct and bless all my labors. Give me a discerning spirit, 
a sound judgment, and an honest and religious heart, that in all 
my studies my first aim may be to set forth Thy glory, by setting 
forth the salvation of men. 


And if by my Ministry, Thy kingdom shall be enlarged, let 
me in all humility ascribe the success, not unto myself, but unto 
Thy good Spirit, which enables us both to will and to do, what 
is acceptable to Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Amen. 
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Extract from the Records of the Third Congregational Church, Salem. 


Ata regular meeting of the Third Congregational Church, held May 4, 1847, the 
attention of those present was called to a pamphlet recently published by order of 
the Tabernacle Church, in support of their claim to be the Third Church of 1735, 
in opposition to what this Church considers its own rightful claims. After free re- 
marks and consultation, a committee was appointed to take the whole subject into 
consideration, and report to the Church. 

May 18th—The Committee appointed on the 4th inst. submitted a Report, which 
was read, and made the subject of remark by the brethren, after which it was unan- 
imously Voted, That said Report be recommitted to said Committee, with instruc- 
tions to prepare it for publication, and to cause it to be printed. 

Attest, C. M. RICHARDSON, Clerk. 
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THIRD CHURCH OF 1735. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


At the celebration of Independence, en the 4th of July 
last, it was agreed to form a-procession of the various Sab- 
bath Schools in this city, arranged in the order of the formas ; 
tion of the several Churches with which they are connected. 
In carrying out this plan, a question arose in relation to the 

_ Third Congregational Church of 1735, the committee from 
Mr. Worcester’s Society, as well as that from Dr. Emerson’s, 
claiming to be the successors of that church. The question 
of precedence on that occasion was readily and amicably ad- 
justed, by drawing lots, agreeably to the suggestion of the 
_ general committee—and no idea was entertained by the 

mmittee from our society, or as we can learn by the com- 
— in general, that any evil had resulted, or was likely to 
result, from this circumstance. But it was deemed of so 
much importance by some of our brethren of the Tabernacle 

_ church, that shortly afterwards a preamble and resolution 
_were passed in church meeting, setting forth, in substance, 

_ that whereas the South Church had in various ways, pub- 

lily and privately, claimed to be the Third Church of 1735, 

= paren ee claim had recently been put! forth i inemen: 


A 


) zai Pastor be requested to prepare a st 
of the claims of the Tabernacle, to be co 
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About two months afterwards, the Pastor of that Churclt 
-tnade a voluminous Report, going at length into various ars 
guments and statements in support of their claims. Having 
thus fully prepared themselves to meet the case, a committee 
was appointed, who forwarded to us the communication be- 
low, dated Oct.20, proposing a committee of conference ; 
said committee of course would be furnished with all the ar- 
guments and documents in their favour, which a laborious 
investigation of several months had been able to procure. It 
must be apparent that we could not enter into a discussion 
of this subject with such a committee on equal ground—as 
we had never prepared ourselves for a forrnal defence 
of a claim which was settled by a highly respectable 
Ecclesiastical Council more than seventy years ago, and had 
been generally admitted by two generations preceding us. 
It should also be stated, that our Pastor had but just return- 
ed from Europe, having been absent four or five months pre- 
vious. Under these circumstances, and being desirous to 
avoid a controversy which it was feared would tend to dis- 
turb that harmony and good fellowship which had for so 
many years characterized their intercourse, the Church re- 
plied, through a committee, under date of Nov. 10, declining 
the discussion of a question so long since settled—both by 
a competent ecclesiastical tribunal, and by general acquies- 
cence in their result. 

The remaining correspondence &¢. needs no explanation; 
and while we regret that circumstances have rendered this 


publication necessary, in justice to our predecessors as well | 


as ourselves,—we feel a high degree of satisfaction in the re- 
flection, that we can not be held responsible for any evils 
which may arise from the controversy into which we have so 
reluctantly been drawn, and which it has been our aim to 
conduct with that spirit which should ever characterize the 
followers of the “meek and lowly” One, whom we recog- 


nize as our common Lord and Master. : 


Satem, Oct. 20, 1846. 
Rev. Dr. Eurrson, 


Dear Sir—You have doubtless been apprised of an un- 


»pleasant disagreement and difficulty, in respect to the order 
of procession, at the late Anniversary of Independence. The 
claiin which was presented by the Committee of the South 
Church and Society, that their Sabbath School should take 
precedence of that of the Tabernacle, was, for the time be- 
ing, decided by lot, agreeably to the wishes of the General 
Committee. Such a mode of decision is obviously not the 
proper method of determining a question of history, er es- 
tablishing a matter of fact. 
- In order, therefore, to prevent a recurrence of any disa- 
greement or difficulty, in any similar circumstances, or in any 
case whatever ; and also to avoid all further discrepancy in 
the published and unpublished documents or statements of 
the two churches respectively, a committee of three has been 
appointed by the ‘Tabernacle Church, with instructions to 
communicate with the South Church. This committee would 
now be happy to meet a committee of the South Church, 
in a friendly conference upon the subject, or receive any 
suggestions, by which the important purpose of their appoint- 
ment may be harmoniously and satisfactorily accomplished. 

Will you have the goodness, dear sir, to communicate the 
action of the Tabernacle Church, and the desire of their 
committee ? 

In the fellowship of the Gospel, and with fervent prayers 
for the continuance of the divine favor in high degree, upon 
yourself, and the beloved people of your pastoral charge, 
very sincerely, Yours, S. M. WORCESTER, 


Chairman of Committee. 


ey Sanem, Noy. 10, 1846. 
Rev. S. M. Worcester, 

Dear Sir—Y our letter of the 20th of October last, as 
chairman of a committee of the Tabernacle Church, was on 
the same day communicated to the Third Church. Where- 
upon, a committee of four was appointed to consider and re- 
port what action the church should take upon the communi- 
cation. Having carefully attended to the subject committed 
to them, the committee reported as follows: 


«“ That they feel constrained to express their surprise at 
the terms used in the communication, in reference to the 
transactions at the late Anniversary of Independence. From 
all the information they have been able to gather from those 
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who had a personal knowledge of those transactions, they feel 
warranted in saying most emphatically. that no “unpleasant” 
disagreement or “difficulty” occurfed on that occasion ;—~ 
that, so far at least as those representing our Sabbath School 
were concerned, there was not the least disposition to make 
any difficulty in relation to the order of procession on that 
day ;—that they were indifferent on that point, and were 
willing, as was stated at the time, to take any place in the 
procession that might be assigned them, either by lot or oth- 
erwise ;—and that nothing was farther from their thought, 
than that they were deciding any “question of history or 
fact,” by consenting that lots might be drawn for precedence 
on that occasion. 

“The committee farther report, that, in their opinion, it is 
not expedient for this church to enter into a discussion of 
the validity of their claim to be the Third Congregational 
Church of Christ in Salem, formed in the year 1735. It 
has been known and acknowledged as such by numerous his- 
torical records, ecclesiastical councils and publi¢ documents, 
during a period of more than seventy years ; and we are not 
aware that the validity of this claim, sustained as it is by the 
unanimous decision of an ecclesiastical council, with every 
means of knowing the right, and after an examination of 
three days, has ever been called in question, except by the 
Tabernacle church. 

“‘ We would have it distinctly understood, that we decline 
entering the proposed discussion, not from any disrespect to 
the Tabernacle church ; nor from any doubt of the validity 
of our claim; nor from any unwillingness, in itself consider- 
ed, to engage in an investigation of the subject ; but because 
we are fully satisfied that our claim cannot be invalidated, 
as there can be no evidence to support a counter claim, 
which has not been long ago made public; and more es- 
pecially, because we believe that a discussion of these con- 
flicting claims would endanger the peace, harmony and good 
fellowship which have, for so many years, subsisted between 
these churches, which we earnestly desire to maintain, and 
which, with God’s help, no action of ours shall interrupt.” 

The above report was unanimously accepted by the 
church—and it was voted that a copy be communicated to 
the Tabernacle church. 


be BROWN EMERSON, 
HS 


at Chairman of Committee: 


Sarem, Nov. 13, 1846. 

Rev. Dr. Emerson, 

, Very Dear Sir—Your letter of the 10th instant, as 
chairman of a committee of the Church under your pastoral 
care, in answer to ours of Oct. 20th, was received yesterday. 
It having been communicated to .the Tabernacle Church, 
with the reply, which the committee recommended to be 
made, and which the Church adopted without any dissenting 
voice or sign, we now beg leave to submit a few statements 
and remarks to your very kind and serious regard. 

You absolutely decline any discussion of your “claim to be 
considered the Third Congregational Church of Christ form- 
ed in the year 1735,” and chiefly for three reasons, viz :— 
that the question has been decided in your favor by a Coun- 
cil more than 70 years since,—that there is “no evidence to 
support a counter claim which has not been long ago made 
public,”—and that “a discussion of these conflicting claims 
would endanger the peace, harmony and good fellowship” 
of the respective churches. Upon each’of these points our 
views are entirely different from yours. And the whole 
tenor of your communication, has increased our conviction 
of the extreme desirableness of a better mutual understand- 
ing of the important facts and the true merits of the case. 

The first reason abovementioned for declining to enter up- 
on the discussion of your claim, you could hardly expect to 
be satisfactory. Some of us are the former associates, and 
the rest are the successors of those who never recognized in 
the least the jurisdiction, or the intrinsic propriety of the Re- 

sult of that Council, to which you so confidently refer. That 
Council was ex parte, and met under circumstances by no 
means favorable to an impartial and correct decision. Not 
only so, but as we understand the documents of those days 
of strife in the Third Church, the Council was called by a 
minority, styled “aggrieved brethren,” who, for a period of 
nearly two years, or even more, had not been in communion 
with the Church, and who had also been dismissed, for about 
five months previous. 

Tf it had been a mutual Council, and both parties had 
agreed to abide by the Result, then would it be right to re- 
gard the action as definitive and final. But as it was alto- 
gether ex parte, and more especially as the Result was by a 
“construction” entirely unprecedented and unparalleled— 
upon a principle which, as we think, it would take more than 
“three days” to persuade any Congregational Council in New 
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England now to admit,—the Result had really not the slight- 
est effect whatever, as we maintain, to deprive the majority 
of their claims to all the rights and privileges of the Third 
Church of 1735. Those who called the Council were enti- 
tled by the Result, if it had any such validity as you contend, 
to take possession of the records, the church plate, and all 
the property of the ‘Third Church, however great the amount. 
No such possession was either taken or demanded. What 
you have of the church plate was given, as you must know, 
as a peace-offering of brotherly kindness, long afterwards. 

We have living and unimpeachable witnesses of all the 
material facts, in addition to the conclusive testimony of our 
Records as the Church of 1735, in support of our claim, 
which is so ‘‘counter” to yours. We can also appeal to quite 
as “numerous historical records, ecclesiastical councils and 
public documents,” we are fully persuaded, as you would be 
able appropriately to cite in your own special behalf. 

The Church formed in 1735 took the name of “Third 
Church of Christ in Salem,” in 1763 ; after having for more 
than 27 years claimed to be the First Church ;—so that in 
all that period there were nominally two First Churches in 
Salem. It was never dissolved,—never changed its Congre- 
gational covenant,—and never by any vote, resolution, or 
other act, a3 @ church, was otherwise than Congregational. 
The Records of the Church acts are Congregational, all 
through the times of Dr. Whitaker's Presbyterian usur- 
pation. And we who now constitute the Tabernacle church, 
so called by informal consent of the members since 1786, 
without relinquishing our title to the name Third church,— 
have ever considered ourselves, both ecclesiastically and le- 
gally, the regular successors of those who preceded, as well 
as of those who followed, the untoward administration of Dr. 
Whitaker. We claim also that we have been so considered 
in the community at large; and for the very valid reason, 
that, according to immemorial usage, when a part of a church, 
whether larger or smaller, withdraw, are dismissed, or are 
in any way separated from those that remain in possession of 
the premises,—they become, if ecclesiastically organized, a 
new body, and a new church, both in order of time and no- 
toriety. Whatever name they may call themselves, or in 
courtesy be called by others, cannot affect the identity or the 

rights of the church, from which they have withdrawn, been 
dismissed, or otherwise separated. And you must not be 
surprised, that we are unable to see how your church can be 
forty years older than your society ! 
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But you say that “‘there is no evidence to support a coun- 
ter claim, which has not long ago been made public.” And 
you speak as if your claim had been uniformly acknowledg- 
ed by all persons, except members of the Tabernacle church, 
and in all documents, except such as have emanated from 
themselves. Our impression and our belief is far otherwise, 

We do not wish here to argue this or any other point in 
detail; but we would very earnestly inquire, whether you are 
aware, that a much larger ecclesiastical body than the Coun- 
cil of February 1775, convened about four months afterwards, 
unanimously and pointedly affirmed the church under Dr, 
- Whitaker’s pastoral care to be the real and only Third church 
of 1735? They were Presbyterians, it is true. But they 
were none the less competent to express an opinion. ‘They 
were Christian ministers and elders, in high standing for 
knowledge and piety. And if their testimony is worth no- 
thing else, it would seem as if it might be accounted valid 
for proof, that the relation of the church to the Presbytery, 
Was in no way such a relation as had changed the identity of 
the church as the legitimate Third church of 1735. 

But far more to the purpose is the fact, of which you do 
not seem to be ai all aware, that, in February 1784, a Con- 
gregational Council—composed in part of all the prominent 
members of that of February 1775, and called by their ex- 
plicit advice,—the moderator the same in each,—‘“unani- 
mously resolved, that the method which Dr. Nathaniel Whit- 
aker adopted to bring the Third church under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Presbytery, was irregular and clandestine.” 
And this they resolved, ‘‘after having obtained all the light 
from public records, epistolary correspondence, and personal 
conversation with the Doctor and his church, that the nature 
of the case and the constitution of congregational churches 
admit.” They commenced their session February 10, and 
their Result was promulgated February 26th. 

The Result throughout recognizes the church, subsequent- 
ly called the Tabernacle, as being the same Third church 
over which Dr. Whitaker was settled in 1769; and which, 
as the Council unanimously declared, was Congregational at 
that time. By this same Result, Dr. Whitaker was removed 
in disgrace from bis pastoral charge. And when in his des- 
perate circumstances he published his strictures upon the do- 
ings of the Council, he was answered by Rev. John Cleave- 
land, who triumphantly vindicated himself and his brethren. 
And Mr, Cleaveland, it should be remembered, was the lead- 
ing member of the Council of February 1775. 
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The Result of the Council of Feb. 1784, thus indirectly, 
but really reversed or nullified the decision of that Council 
of 1775, so far as that decision had any title to respect, in 
determining the question before us. The whole foundation 
of the claim of the 14 brethren and 24 sisters, who had been 
recognized as if the Third church, “in a reasonable and just 
construction,”’—-was thus undermined and annihilated, by 
the agency of the very men, who were most efficient in that 
extraordinary proceeding. 

The actual merits, however, of the decision of the Council 
of 1775, have never, according to our knowledge, been made 
a subject of public discussion, at any time or in any manner; 
and the ‘evidence to support the counter claim” has never 
been made known to the community, in any regular form or 
adequate degree. Yet we have always supposed, from our 
observation, reading, and other sources of judgment, that the 
evidence has been so well understood in essential facts, and 
so correctly appreciated,—that our claim to be the Third 
church formed in 1735, has in truth been contested by none, 
except your predecessors and yourselves. The popular im- 
pression is well indicated by the fact, that the intelligent and 
disinterested gentleman of the Episcopal church, who first 
drafted the order of procession, at the late celebration of In- 
dependence, gave the Tabernacle School the place of the 
church of 1735, without the least idea that it would be dis- 
puted. And the incident is the more worthy of notice, be- 
cause that gentleman originated in the bosom of your own 
society. 

You will bear with us when we add, that certain published 
statements of a comparatively recent date in favor of your 
claim, are so irreconcilable with facts, which as we appre- 
hend, can be abundantly substantiated,—that it is not easy 
for us to believe, that the whole truth of history in the case 
could ever have been fully considered or known. 

The Centennial Anniversary Discourse of the Third church 
of 1735, was preached by the pastor of the Tabernacle. 
You will there find a very different view of the history of the 
church, from that since presented among yourselves, and 
published to the world.. The statements are so conflicting, 
and the discrepancies so marked, that they alone furnish a 
sufficient reason, as we feel, for our earnest desire, that the 
question before us should, if possible, be settled forever by 
mutual concurrence. ‘That we ourselves most conscientious- 
ly contest your claim, and have never admitted it,—as of 
course you will acknowledge,—is of itself reason more than 
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sufficient. If we had imagined, that the conflicting claims 
would have ever met, as at the late Anniversary of Indepen- 
dence, we should certainly have followed the advice of mu- 
tual friends, both distinguished clergymen and laymen, who 
expressed their surprise, three years since, that we did not at 
once appeal to the public, and make known the “evidence 
to support a counter claim.” 

We should much prefer now to have the point in contro- 
versy amicably adjusted, without any such appeal. We can- 
not see how the discussion of the question between ourselves, 
or a reference of it to the judgment cf mutual friends, would 


“necessarily or reasonably “endanger the peace and harmony” 


ef the two churches. On our part we have no consciousness 
of any feelings, wishes or purposes, which need be followed 
by any such consequence. Any thing which we can con- 
sistently do for the continuance of peace, and the promotion 
of harmony, we shall do, spontaneously and most cordially. 
But we cannot concede what we deem to be our unalienated 
and unalienable rights, or consent to falsify our Records as 
a church, and the truth of history, as in our view of the sub- 
ject we inevitably should,—if we were to admit the claim, 
which, for the first time, has now laid upon us the urgent ne- 
cessity of the action which we have taken, and which we 
have communicated to you, in the utmost kindliness of 
christian fellowship. 

In those recent “transactions,” there certainly was a “dis- 
agreement,” which we had thought was no less “unpleasant” 
to you than tous. And if there really was no “difficulty,” 
or in other words, no obstruction or embarrassment to be 
removed,—then we know not why there was any occasion 
for that mode of settlement which was finally adopted, and 
to which we do not wish, under any circumstances, to be 
obliged to recur again. 

These suggestions we now submit to you, with the fervent 
desire, that you would reconsider your decision, by which 
you have declined to meet us in the manner proposed in our 
communication of Oct. 20th. 


With christian regard and sincere good will, : 
On behalf of the church and the committee, 
S. M. WORCESTER, 


Chairman of Commities. 
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i¢The foregoing letter was communicated to the ‘Third 
Church by the Pastor, and was referred to a committee, who 
were instructed to take it into consideration, and report to 
the church what action should be taken upon it. After due 
deliberation, and consultation, the committee made a Report 
to the Church on the evening of Dec. 22, when it was unane 
imously voted that said Report be communicated to the Pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle, with a request that he would lay it 
before the church. A copy of the Report was accordingly 
sent to the Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, with an intro- 
ductory note, signed by B. Emerson; in behalf of the com- 
mittee, on the 26th of December. ‘The following is the 


Report: 


The committee, to whom was referred a communication 
from a committee of the Tabernacle Church, dated Nov. 13; 
1846, have attended to that subject, so faras has been conves 
nient, and ask leave to report: ‘That they see no cause to 
change the opinions and statements contained in their for- 
mer Report. They would remark, in the first place, that no 
evidence has been adduced, or alluded to, of which they 
were not fully aware, although the ‘Tabernacle committee 
consider us entirely ignorant of certain documents, to which 
they refer, as conclusive evidence in their favor. "The Coun- 
cil of February 1775, is said by them to have been ex parte, 
and never to have been acknowledged by them as of any 
authority. We were aware that the Council was not a mu- 
tual one, but we have ever considered their decision just— 
and our church has from that day been “considered and 
called the Third Congregational Church,” or the “Third 
Church of Christ in Salem’and is recognized as such in 
various historical records. In particular, we would refer to 
Felt’s Annals of Salem; the intelligent and worthy auther of 
this work having been reared in the very bosom of the Tab- 
ernacle church, and for many years one of its members, could 
have no bias in favor of our claim. We find, that in his 
Annals, in every instance in which our church is referred to, 
(and it is almost every year from 1775 to 1783) it is called 
the Third Church,—while during that whole period, the 
Tabernacle church is called by that name, or as Dr. Whita- 
ker’s church. We would also refer to Hayward’s Gazetteer, 
recently published, in which the origin of our church is give 
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én in 1735, and the succession of pastors from Mr. Fisk, 
down to the present pastor. Also, to a Catalogue of the 
Library of the First Church, printed about 20 years ago, in 
which Mr. Huntington is spoken of as the “Pastor of the 
Third Church, (now commonly called the New South), of 
which Rev. Brown Emerson is the present pastor.” —_ Also, 
to a correspondence between a committee of the First church 
and a committee of the Tabernacle church, published in 
1832, in which our church is spoken of by the former 
committee as the “Third church,’ and our Pastor is called 
the “Pastor of the Third church.” Many other documents 
exist, in which our claim is recognized; and eve in a 
pamphlet published under the direction of the Tabernacle 
church in 1819, our Pastor is designated as ‘Pastor of the 
Third Church,” in his Right Hand of Fellowship at the or- 
dination of Mr. Cornelius as Pastor of the Tabernacle church, 
[as colleague with the late Dr. Worcester.] And we repeat, 
that we are not aware of any publication to the contrary, 
which has not emanated, either directly or indirectly, from 
the Tabernacle church or society. We well knew that Dr. 
Whitaker and “that part of the church which adhered to 
him,” claimed to be the Third church, and that the Presby- 
tery to which they became subject, recognized this claim— 
and this of course was well. known to the Council of 1775. 
We were also fully aware of the Result of the Council of 
February 1784, of which the Tabernacle committee suppose 
we have never heard ; and of which Result the committee 
say—It throughout recognizes the Church subsequently 
called the Tabernacle church, as the same Third church 
over which Dr. Whitaker was settled in 1769 ;” and that 
“it completely niillifies and reverses the decision of the 
Council of 1775 ;” and that thus “the whole foundation of 
the claim of the 14 brethren [&c.] was undermined and an- 
nihilated by the agency of the very men:who were most ef- 
ficient in that extraordinary proceeding—the most prominent 
members of both Councils being the same, and the same 
Moderator in both.” But we feel the strongest conviction, 
that the whole object and design of the Council of 1784, is 
entirely and most strangely misunderstood by them. This 
Council, by the way, was also an ex parte cne, with which 
our church had nothing to do—and it is difficult to perceive 
why the Result of 1784 should be deemed of so much im- 
portance, while that of 1775 is set at naught on the ground 
of its being ex parte. But, as before intimated, there was 
no such “undermining” and “annihilation” as is alleged— 
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as a éareful examination of the Result, we are fully convinced, 
will satisfy any unprejudiced mind. 

‘To understand the matter, it must be recollected that the 
Council was called by the church alone, a few days after 
they had renounced Presbyterianism, and re-assumed the 
Congregational form ; and that Dr. W. protested against the 
action of the church, and against the authority of a Congre- 
gational council in the case—he being a Presbyterian, and 
claiming that the church, by the very act of settling him on 
the conditions proposed-by him, became Presbyterian also ; 
and if not fully so at that time, that they certainly did, when 
they begame connected with the Presbytery, and (after the 
meeting-house was burnt) erected the Tabernacle expressly 
for a Presbyterian church, and which had been occupied by 
them as such up to that time, (Jan. 1784.) The Council, 
being thus assembled, and finding these objections raised, 
went into a full examination of the whole transactions from 
the time of the Doctor’s settlement—and in their Result, 
they in the first. place, “Resolved, That the Third Church 
was Congregational when Dr. Whitaker settled with them 
in 1769.” ‘This met and answered the Doctor’s first objec- 
tion as to jurisdiction. They next “Resolved, That the 
measures which Dr. Whitaker adopted to bring the said 
Third Church under Presbyterian rule and authority, were 
clandestine and irregular’’—but no intimation is given that 
the Third Church, was ever brought under such authority. 
They then “Resolved, That the part of said Church which 
adhered to Dr. Whitaker, and was thus brought under the 
Presbyterian judicatory, (and which had, before the issuing 
of the letters missive, renounced all subjection to Presbyte- 
rian rule, and re-assumed the Congregational form) had a 
full right within themselves to re-assume said mode,” &c.— 
thus meeting the ground taken by the Doctor, that, having 
voluntarily placed themselves under Presbyterian rule, and 
covenanted with him as the Pastor of a Presbyterian church, 
their relation could only be dissolved by mutual consent, and 
by the Presbytery. 

The remaining Resolutions relate entirely to “that part of 
said church” which had thus become Presbyterian—and no 
mention is made of the Third Church again in the whole 
Result—but this name is carefully avoided, and in every in- 
stance the church is designated as “the church usually meet- 
ing in the Tabernacle,” or some similar appellation. And it 
is worthy of particular notice, that in the Preamble to the Re- 
sult, no mention is made of the “Third Church,” but the 
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Council is said to be convened “to consider the difficulties 
subsisting between the Rev. Dr. Whitaker and the church 
which had received him as their Pastor.” The 4th Resolu- 
tion recognizes them-as “a sister church” in full fellowship ; 
and the Sermon before the Council, together with the Re- 
sult, which was published at the time, was dedicated by the 
preacher, Rev. Mr. Forbes, not to the “Third Church and 
Society” —but to “the Church and Society usually meeting 
in the Tabernacle.” 

It thus appears that the Council of 1784, so far fish Pe 
versing” or “annulling” the decision of 1775, (as our 'Tab- 
ernacle friends affirm). avoids all allusion to that Result— 
“and only refers to the Third Church as it existed as a Con- 

gregational Church, before “that part of it which adhered 
to Dr. Whitaker” departed from Congregational principles, 
and was, as they say, by the Doctor’s “clandestine and ir- 
regular” methods, brought under Presbyterian authority. 
Besides, if the Council had intended to give “that part of 
said church” the title and standing of the Third Church of 
1735, (which most of them had previously given to our 
Church) they were bound to inform our predecessors of the 
fact—as they were not organized as a Church, by the Coun- 
cil of 1775, but only recognized as already existing as the 
Third Church, established in 1735—-so that, if that. decision 
was annulled, we have no Church standing at all. 
The Tabernacls committee say, that the Church, under 
Dr. Whitaker, “never, by any vote, resolution, or other act, 
became otherwise than Congregational.” In reference to 
this point, we remark, that so far as the Church and Society 
in the old meeting house is concerned, we freely admit that 
there was no such vote—and this fact we deem a strong 
point in our case. But it certainly appears from the Result 
of the Council of 1784, to which they so confidently appeal, 
as well as from their own Records, that those who adhered 
to Dr. Whitaker, and afterwards constituted “the church 
usually meeting in the Tabernacle,” actually became Presby- 
-terian, and remained under Presbyterian authority and rule, 
from 1774, to January 11, 1784, when they as a church re- 
nounced Presbyterianism, and by a vote withdrew from the 
Salem Presbytery, and then resumed the Congregational 
mode, as the following votes of that Church will show : 
*1784—Jan. 7. Voted unanimously, That as we think, 
upon mature deliberation, we cannot enjoy the liberties and 
privileges of a church of Christ, under the exercise of the. 
Presbyterian church government, that we do hereby with- 
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draw ourselves from the Salem Presbytery, and do declare 
ourselves no longer under, or subject to, any Presbyterian 
government whatever. 

“ Voted, That a committee be chosen to wait upon the 
largest proprietors, to see if they will assent to or approve 
what the church have done at this meeting, and to call a 
Proprietors’ meeting for the above purpose.” 

“1784—February 11. Voted, That whereas we have re- 
nounced the Presbyterian judicatory, and all subjection there- 
to, we do hereby re-asswme the Congregational mode of 
government.” 

They then invited a Congregational Council, who decided 
that “said church was under no sacred obligation to continue © 
under the Presbyterian form, as the moneys collected as free ~ 
donations from Presbyterian Societies bore so small a pro- 
portion to the whole expense of the house called the Taber- 
nacle.”” 

How they could renownce Presbyterianism, and re-assume 
the Congregational form, if they had all the while been Con- 
gregational, is a problem which we leave for others to solve ; 
and-with what propriety could the Council resolve that the 
church was under no obligation to continue under Presbyte- 
rian authority, if, as is now alleged, (more than 60 years af- 
terwards) they were never under s:ch authority ! 

As a further proof that the church, under Dr. Whitaker, 
was actually Presbyterian, we would refer to the fact that 
at a meeting held on the Ist of Sept. 1776, agreeably to pub- 
lic notice given to choose Elders, Mr. Hiller (one of the El- 
ders) was appointed to attend the Synod and Presbytery at 
Londonderry, with Dr. Whitaker. We also quote the fol- 
lowing extract from the doings of the Salem Presbytery, at 
their session at Groton, June 11, 1784. In answer to the 
vote of the Council of 1784, respecting the “clandestine and 
irregular” methods of Dr. Whitaker, the Presbytery say, 
“We have the fullest evidence that the said church was 
brought under the care of this Presbytery in as fair, open and 
candid a manner as possible, even by the earnest desire, 
choice and request of a large majority, which evidence we 
have, not only from original papers now in our hands, but 
also from the declarations of those very men (who now rep- 
rent the Doctor’s conduct in this matter as clandestine) 
which they openly, boldly and resolutely made before this 
Presbytery, in Salem, in 1774, when the same objection was 
made by his adversaries ; therefore, their declaring the con- 
trary now, after TEN YEARS’ QUIET SUBJECTION TO THAT 
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Bopy, is a direct contradiction of themselves, and proves 
them so unstable and wavering, that their testimony in mat- 
ters of controversy in which they are interested, is not to be 
relied on; that they say, and unsay, to serve a favorite pur- 
pose.” 

This, it will be remembered, is the language of the Pres- 
bytery in 1784, after those who adhered to Dr. Whitaker 
became Congregational, [and his connexion with them had 
been declared to be dissolved. ] : 


As to the actual dismission of the 14 brethren, &c. from 
the Third Church, as the committee say, “for five months 
previous” to the sitting of the Council of 1775, we affirm 
without hesitation that no such act was ever done by the 
church. ‘he only pretence that they were dismissed, is 
erounded upon some action of the Boston Presbytery, which 
met in Sept. 1774, and voted that said members should be 
dismissed, without censure, (as the Record states) “from the 
Presbyterian church under the care of Dr. Whitaker,” if 
not returning to the communion before a certain date. But, 
as it is admitted that they were members of a Congrega- 
tional church, the Boston Presbytery could have no au- 
thority or control over them—and we are at a loss to know 
on what ground our Tabernacle friends can declare that they 
were dismissed, or could be thus dismissed from a church, 
‘all whose acts, resolutions,” &c. as they now assert, “were 
Congregational during the whole of Dr. Whitaker’s” minis- 
try. That they were in fact nof dismissed, is evident from 
the testimony of an important witness brought forward by 
the Tabernacle committee, the Rev. John Cleaveland, of 
Ipswich, who declares, in his pamphlet in defence of the 
Council, to which they refer, that “the Council of 1775 found 
much difficulty from the Dr. and his Session claiming these 
14 brethren, &c. as belonging to them.” It may also be 
stated, in this connexion, that the same Presbytery which 
pretended to dismiss the 14 brethren, &c. without censure, 
afterwards excommunicated the Tabernacle church. 


The assumption that our predecessors “left the premises,” 
and therefore ought to be understood, when organized, “a 
new church, a new body, &c. in accordance with immemo- 
rial usage,” deserves to be considered. The true state of 
the case we believe to have been substantially as follows :— 
The house of worship, of the Third Church, which stood on 
Old Paved Street, was burnt down on the 6th Oct. 1774, and, 
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as Dr. Whitaker says, “the Corporation” or “the Propriety” 
was dissolved. A legal meeting of the proprietors of the 
late House was held on the 17th of the same month, at which 
votes were unanimously passed, disapproving the late in- 
novation of Presbyterianism, and Dr. Whitaker’s method of 
making said innovation. It appears that the committee of 
the Society refused to call this meeting, whereupon applica- 
tion was made toa Justice of the Peace, who issued the war- 
rant, and the meeting was held accordingly, but was proba- 
bly attended only by such of the “14 brethren” as were 
proprietors, and those who, with them, preferred the Congre- 
gational forms. Benjamin Ropes [one of the 14] was chosen 
Clerk pro tem. of this meeting. The Congregational portion 
of the Society, including the 14 brethren and 24 sisters [who 
were still members of the church] immediately took measures 
to procure a house of worship; and in abouta month purchas- 
ed the Assembly House, and fitted it up for a meeting-house. 
It was opened for public worship on the 18th of December, 
a little more than two months after the former house was 
burnt, and Mr. Hopkins began to preach for them—and, as 
we learn from Mr. Worcester’s Centennial Discourse, “a 

“very respectable Society soon surrounded and sustained the 
brethren.” That a large proportion of the Society were dis- 
satisfied with Dr. Whitaker, besides the ‘14 brethren &c.” 
and went with them to the new house, appears from the fact, 
that a few months previous to the fire, fifteen proprietors ad- 
vertised their pews for sale—only 4 of whom were among the 
“fourteen brethren.” 

The friends of Dr. Whitaker, who preferred the Presbyte- 
rian forms, also adopted measures for procuring a site, and 
the erection of a meeting-house for him, to be called the 
Tabernacle—and the plan and conditions on which the sub- 
scriptions were raised, were such as to render the Church and 
Society, in the fullest sense of the term, Pressyrer1aN—so 
that, whatever may be said respecting the ‘clandestine and 
irregular” methods by which the Dr. had attempted to bring 
the church in the Old House under the Presbytery, such a 
plea can surely have no weight in reference to that part of 
the church which adhered to him and built the Tabernacle, 
on the plan referred to—for those measures. were deliberate- 
ly and cheerfully adopted. Appeals were made to the Pres- 
bytery of Massachusetts, and to the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, for aid in erecting the Tabernacle, expressly on 
the ground that, having “lately become Presbyterian, they 
could not expect much aid from the Congregational churches 
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of Massachusetts. ‘The plan was dated Nov. 4, 1774, and 
the Appeal to the Presbytery Nov. 8, 1774. This plan was 
under consideration for several months, and was not finally 
completed until March 1775, after several public meetings. 
[For a more particular account of the plan and conditions on 
which the ‘Tabernacle was built, we refer to an entry made 
on the Records of the church, by Dt. Whitaker.*] On the 
conditions above alluded to, about 440 pounds were sub- 
seribed by the Doctor’s friends in Salem, and considerable 
sums were raised abroad, in answer to their urgent appeals 
to the Presbyterians throughout the country. ‘The 'Taberna- 
cle was raised and cevered in 1776, so that it could be occu- 
pied, but was not finished until several years afterwards. 
it is understood that the Doctor’s Society held meetings in 
the Court House, prior to occupying the Tabernacle. 

‘ It thus appears, that when the Council of February 1775, 
met at Salem, they found a respectable Society regularly 
worshipping in their meeting-house, (Mr. Hopkins preaching 
for them) who claimed to be Third Congregational Church 
and Society—and they also found that Dr. Whitaker and his 
friends were making earnest efforts to raise funds for the 
purchase of a site, and the erection of a house for themselves 
as a Presbyterian church and societv—yet claiming to be the 
original Third Church. The Council, having spent three 
days in investigating this matter, came unanimously to the 
decision, that the 14 brethren and 24 sisters (who remained 
Congregational) were the real Third Congregational Church, 
formed in 1735, &c.t This Result of the Council was pub- 
licly read in presence of the church and congregation,— 
and the church renewed their covenant as the Third Con- 
gregational Church of Christ in Salem, in presence of the 
Council. 

We disclaim altogether the idea referred to by the Taber- 
nacle committee, that our “church is 40 years older than our 
society”—and claim to be not only the successors of the 
Third Church, formed in 1735, but also of the Society con- 
nected with that Church—on the same principle, that we 
consider the Society now worshipping in the present South 
Meeting House, the same Society which existed prior to-1805, 
and worshipped in the old house in Cambridge street, although 
legally a new corporation, the old “corporation” having 
been dissolved, and the house and land sold, after the new 


*See also a subsequent portion of this pamphlet, for a particular account. 


- $See Note A. at the end of this Report. 
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house was built. And we consider “that part which adhered 
to Dr. Whitaker” as forming a new Presbyterian Sociely as 
well as Church. But, however this may be, we have ever 
considered the Church and Congregation as two distinct 
bodies ; and we quote with great pleasure the following par- 
agraph from the Centennial Discourse of the present Pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church, as expressing the views always 
entertained by the Third Church : 

“ A Christian Church is, by the very act of formation, 
separated and distinguished from the Congregation or Soci- 
ety, with which, for the general purposes of worship, it is 
intimately connected. ‘The Congregation do not choose the 
officers of the Church, nor prescribe its Confession of Faith 
and Covenant. The “thirty brethren” who composed the 
First Church in this town, were not constituted a Church by 
the Congregation, but by their own act, in adopting a Con- 
fession of Faith and a Covenant, and electing appropriate 
officers. In all the proceedings, the voice of the other part 
of the community was not heard ; for the very palpable rea- 
son, that they had no title to participate in the proceedings. 
The Church, as such, is as independent of the Congregation, 
as the Congregation is of the Church. Those judicial de- 
cisions, therefore, which in our age have identified the Church 
and Congregation, are supported by arguments, which, | am 
constrained with a respectful deference to say, the history of 
the country proves to be, not of truth and justice, but of 
error and oppression.” 


As a strong confirmation of the view of the separation’ 


above presented, we copy the following from Bentley’s His- 
tory of Salem, published in the Historical Collections, 1799. 
Speaking of the Third Church, he says:—“The meeting- 
house erected in 1735, was burnt down in the Great Fire of 
Oct. 6, 1774, and the congregation was THEN divided. 
Those who separated from Dr. Whitaker purchased an As- 
sembly House, built in 1766, and took the name of Third 
Church. ‘The deed was given Nov. 25, 1774, and it was 
prepared for public worship Dec. 18, following. (Dr. Whit- 
aker had claimed to be under Presbyterian government from 
1769.) Mr. Daniel Hopkins preached fcr them, and was or- 
dained 18th Nov. 1778. Dr. Whitaker and his friends 
erected a meeting-house called the Tabernacle, in 1776— 
but divisions arising, he was removed in 1784, and died in 
Virginia. Mr. Joshua Spalding was ordained in the Taber- 
nacle, Oct. 26, 1785.” ; 


So much for our “leaving the premises,” on which so 
much stress is laid. 


at 
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The Tabernacle Committee say, in behalf of the Church, 
that “we can never consent to surrender our unalienated 
and unalienable rights, or falsify our records, and the 
truth of history, as we must do, were we to admit your 
claim,” &c. The only alternative, then, seems to be, for 
our church to surrender a claim which they have ever con- 
sidered to be well established, and which has been, as we 
contend, generally recognized,—and give up a name which 
has ever been borne on all their records and official acts; and 
also in a considerable number of printed sermons, etc. both 
of our former and present pastor, during the last 70 years, 
copies of which may-be found in the Library of the Athe- 
nzeum—in all of which they are called the Pastors of the 
Third Church—while all such as have been published by 
the Pastors of the Tabernacle church, from Dr. Whitaker’s 
successor, (Mr. Spalding in 1785) down to the present pas- 
tor, are expressly stated to have been delivered by the Pas- 
tors of the Tabernacle church. It should also be stated, 
that not only in the Records of the Church is it called the 
Third Church, but in all the Records of the Society, (the 
old house and the new) is the same name given to the 
Church—and the votes of the Proprietors are recorded as 
“eoneurring with the Third Church,” in the call to Mr. Hop- 
kins in 1778, and to our present pastor in 1805. So far as 
the “falsification of records” is concerned, therefore, we 
find a strong objection to allowing the claim of the 'Taber- 
nacle to be the original Third Church,—as we should thus 
“falsify the Records” not only of our Church, but also of our 
Society. 


_ The committee speak of “certain: published statements 
of a comparatively recent date,” as being “so utterly irrec- 
oncilable with facts, which they apprehend can be abundant- 
ly substantiated, that it is not easy to believe the whole truth 
of history in the case could ever have been fully considered 
or known”—and they refer to the Centennial Discourse, 
preached by the present Pastor of the Tabernacle in 1835, 
as, they say, “presenting a very different account of the his- 
tory of the church from that since presented among- your- 
selves, and published to the world”—referring here to the 
Anniversary Sermon preached by our Pastor in 1843. It 
might be supposed, from these statements of the Tabernacle 
committee, that: our claim to be the successors of the original 
Third Church, was of “recent” origin, and had not before 
been “published to the world.” But the fact is, that the 
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Sermons above referred to, in which our Pastors are desig« 
nated as of the Third Church—Dr. Bentley’s History of Sa- 
lem—and Felt’s Annals of Salem——had long been before the 
public—some of them more than half a century; and in a 
Sermon preached by our Pastor on the interment of the late 
Dr. Hopkins, and published about 32 years ago, substantially 
the same ground was taken as in his late Sermon, which is 
now referred to as being so “utterly irreconcilable with facts;” 
and we are not aware that any exception was taken to those 
statements at that time. In that Sermon we find the follow- 
ing: 

“In 1766, Mr. Daniel Hopkins came to Salem, and preach- 
ed for the Third Church and Society, then vacant by the de- 
cease of Rev. Mr. Huntington. During a residence of 12 
years, he was most of the time very usefully and acceptably 
employed asa teacher of youthh * * * * While thus 
employed, he preached in several vacant parishes, but de- 
clined any invitation to settle, on account of his feeble health. 
In the meantime, after long and severe contentions in the 
Third Church and Society, relative to Dr. Whitaker, a dis- 
ruption having taken place, by the departure of Dr. Whit- 
aker and his friends from Congregational to Presbyterian 
principles, this church, RETAINING THE ORIGINAL NAME AND 
pLaTForM, gave Mr. Hopkins a call to become their pastor. 
This call he received while a member of the Provincial Coun- 
cil, and accepting the same, he was ordained in Nov. 1778.” 


As to the “discrepancies” of date, &c. of which so much 
is said, we are not aware that any evil has resulted during 
the last 60 or 70 years. The Third Church, formed in 1735, 
was Congregational, and was one, until the separation in 
Dr. Whitaker’s time—when “that part of the church which 
adhered to Dr. Whitaker’? became a Presbyterian church, 
and so continued for 9 or 10 years—while the residue, re- 
maining Congregational, were at the time recognized (as 
before stated) as the Original Third Church, formed in 
1735. It is true that the name of Third Church was also 
claimed by Dr. W. and his church for some years after the 
separation—so that during that period there were nominally 
two Third Churches in Salem, (one Congregational and one 
Presbyterian)—as there were two First Churches from 1735 
to 1762. But as all practical difficulties were prevented, by 
one of those churches consenting to take the name of Third 
church in 1768, so, by one taking the name of Tabernacle 
in 17835, all practical difficulties were prevented. If, as is 
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now alleged, the Result of 1784 really reversed or annulled 
the decision of 1775, which gave us the name and standing 
of the Third church of 1735, it isa most singular fact, that 
the very next year the name of Third church was given up 
by those worshipping in the Tabernacle, and that of the Tab- 
ernacle adopted as the designation of the church, as well as 
the house, which had borne that name from the date of its 
erection. 

There is one other ground on which the Tabernacle com- 
mittee rest their claim, which should be noticed——and that is 
the fart, that “the intelligent gentleman of the Episcopal 
church, who first drafted the order of procession on the 4th 
of July, gave the Tabernacle school the place of the church 
of 1735, without the least idea that it would be disputed ;” 
and this incident, “as indicating the popular impression,” is 
considered the more worthy of notice, “because he originated 
in the bosom of your own society.” Now the fact is, that 
the gentleman referred to made out the order of procession 
from the list of churches as given in the Salem Directory 
(published in 1346, by a member of the Tabernacle Socie- 
ty) without considering the question at all whether the Tab- 
ernacle or our church should have the precedence. Consid- 
ering the circumstances of the case, we leave others to judge 
whether this incident should outweigh the testimony of Felt’s 
Annals, and the various sources of evidence to which we have 
referred, as “indicating the popular impression.” 


The Tabernacle committee further say: “That we most 
conscientiously contest your claim, and have never admitted 
at, you of course will acknowledge.’ And again: “Our 
claim to be the Third church founded in 1735, has been 
contested by none except your predecessors and yourselves.” 
They also say: “If the Council of 1775 had any such valid- 
ity as is claimed, those who called it had a right to take pos- 
session of the records, the church plate, and all the property 
of the Third church, however great the amount. But no 
such possession was either taken or demanded. What you 
have of the church plate, was given, as you must know, as 
a peace-offering, long afterwards.” 

We cannot refrain from expressing our surprise at the 
statements above quoted, as they appear to us “utte:ly irrec- 
oncilable” with certain matters of record, which we had a 
right to suppose the Tabernacle committee “must know” to 
exist, 
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We have already stated, that the Church, under Dr. Whit- 
aker, claimed the name of Third Church—but that some 
time after he left, they took the name of Tabernacle church. 
The first entry on their Records, after the Council of 1784, 
is in these words :—“At a meeting of the church usually 
meeting in the Tabernacle,” the title given by that Council; 
——and this name was continued in their Records until the 
next year, when the name of Tabernacle church was adopt- 
ed; and, as it appears, under the following circumstances : 

Several years prior to Dr. Whitaker’s leaving the ‘Taber- 
nacle, a vote was passed by the Third Church as follows :— 
“Ata meeting of the Third Church, Jan. 27, 1782, the 
Church having; at their last meeting, desired some of their 
members to converse with some of the members of Dr. Whit- 
aker’s Church, in a soft, tender and christian manner, con- 
cerning the Plate, &c. belonging to the Third church, and 
now in the possession of the Doctor’s church, now proceeded 
to choose a committee, the sooner and more effectually to 
bring about a seitlement of said matter—therefore Voted, 
that Deacon Lang, Stephen Cook, Addison Richardson, and 
Edward Norris, be the committee for the above purpose.” 

Nothing effectual seems to have been accomplished by this 
“demand” of the “Plate, &c. belonging to the Third church;” 
and when Dr. Whitaker left the Tabernacle, he retained pos- 
session of the Plate for some time, but it finally came into 
the possession of that church. Things remained in this un- 
settled condition, until about the time of Mr. Spalding’s or- 
dination in 1785, when another and more successful effort 
was made to “settle” the interests of the two churches, and 
to.remove the causes of alienation which had existed between 
them. : 

On the 16th of October, 1785, a letter was received by 
the Third Church, from “the church meeting in the Taber- 
nacle,” as the Record expresses it, requesting their assist- 
ance in the settlement of Rev. Mr. Spalding on the 26th of 
that month—which request was complied with, and Mr. 
Hopkins took part in the exercises. At the same meeting it 
was “Voted, That a committee be now chosen to divide the 
Plate, and other interest, belonging to this and the Taber- 
nacle churches—and_ that Deacon Lang, John Saunders, 
Stephen Cook and Edward Norris, be said committee.” 

On the 20th of the same month, “the church usually meet- 
ing in the Tabernacle” “Voted, That they do consent and 
agree that the Plate jointly BeLonere to this church and 
Rev. Mr. Hopkins’s church, and all other interest thereun- 
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to belonging, be equally divided betweea them—they (Mr. 
Hopkins’s church) paying one half of all expenses and 
_ charges which have or may arise from the same.” 

It is worthy of notice, that by the above votes, not only 
the Plate belonging to the two churches was to be divided, 
but “all other interest’? thereunto belonging, was to be 
settled—and also that neither the words “Third church,” 
nor “ Tabernacle church” are used in the resolution of the 
latter church, ours being there designated as Mr. Hopkins’s 
church. 

This joint committee, having thus, as it would seem, the 
whole subject matter in dispute between the two churches, 
referred to them, met, and on the 19th of December, 1785, 
concluded the following agreement, viz : 


“ We the subscribers, a committee chosen by the 'Tuirp 
and Tasernacie Churches, to settle the interest belonging 
to said churches, met at the house of William Safford, this 
19th day of December, 1785, and made an equal division of 
all said Plate, being 10 pieces (exclusive of the christening 
basin) in the whole ; and have marked each piece belonging 
to the Third Church, Salem, in the following manner, viz : 
“3d Church, Salem’—also have marked each piece belong- 
ing to the Tabernacle Church as follows, viz: “Tabernacle 
Church, Salem.” And it is agreed by each party, that the 
whole of said Plate shall be kept together for the mutual ben- 
efit of both Churches. 

“N.B. The Christening Basin being so large, the com- 
mittee agree that it shall be melted up, and that two Basins 
be made of the same, to accommodate both Churches. 

“ (Signed) John Saunders, Richard Lang, Stephen 
Cook, Idward Norris, Samuel Jones, William Gray, 4th, 
William Safford.” 


[In copying the above from the Records, it was hastily taken in pencil—and it 
appears upon a re-examination, that by a mere inadvertence, the word interests was 
sased by the committee in the manuscript sent to the Tabernacle, instead of interest-— 
and a'so “‘the Plate” instead of «said Plate,” in the fifth line. The author of the 
ate Pamphlet contends that we have entirely misunderstood the agreement, and 
that the sole object was the division of the Plate. But it will be observed that the 
yotes of the Churches speak of “‘the Plate, and all other interest”’—and_ the~commit- 
tee say they were “chosen to settle the interest of said churches.” We presume it 
will not be denied that the name of the Church had been a matter of dispute for 10 
years after the Council of 1775—and it is a striking fact, that inno instance pre- 
vious to this agreement had we been acknowledged by the other church to be the 
Third Church—and it is also a fact that they never afterwards claimed that name 
for themselves. ‘The committee appear to have “‘settled”’ this matter effectually.] 
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The Plate was divided, and marked according to this Re- 
port, and was used alternately by the two churches for many 
years, the Communion being on the first Sabbath in the 
month in the Third Church, and on the second in the Tab- 
ernacle—the name of Third church was thus yielded to 
our church, while the other took that of the Tabernacle 
church—wbich names have ever since been retained in all 
their Records and official acts—and it was doubtless under- 
stood at the time that all questions between the two churches 
had been amicably adjusted, as in the former controversy be- 
tween the First and Third churches, before alluded to. In- 
deed, the coincidence in the two cases is yery striking. In 
each instance, a separation in the church had taken place ; 
an alienation of long standing had existed, each church 
claiming to be the original one; in both cases, the original 
name was retained by one, and another name taken by the 
other; in both cases the Plate was equally divided; and in 
both the Right Hand of Fellowship was given by the Pastor 
of one church to the other, viz: by Mr. Barnard of the Furst 
church in 1768, and by Mr. Hopkins of the Third in 1785 ; 
and in both cases the whole arrangement was doubtless un- 
derstood as.a “peace-offering”—a peace which was never 
disturbed in the first case, and which has most happily sub- 
sisted for many years between the Tabernacle and the Third 
church, and which we most ardently desire may continue 
to exist; and we are not aware that by any vote of the 'Tab- 
ernacle church, until the present year, (more than 60 years 
since the above “settlement” was made) has our right to the 
name of the Third Church been disputed. 


The Records, previous to 1784, it should be remarked, 
were not in the possession of either church at the time of the 
above settlement, Dr. Whitaker having retained them when 
he left the town, and they were not recovered till many years 
afterwards. Had the Records been at that time in the pos- 
session of the Tabernacle church, it is fair to presume that 
they also would have been “divided,” those previous to the 
separation in 1774 being delivered to the Third Church, and _ 
those after that date retained by the ‘Tabernacle. 


We have thus examined the grounds of our claim to the 
title and standing of the Tuirp Cuurcn 1n Savem, or the 
Tuirp ConcrecationaL Cuurch—and we find it sustained 
by the unanimous decision of the Ecclesiastical Council of 
1775, which we contend has never been reversed; we find 
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jt recognized in a great variety of ways, by other Councils, 

and in numerous historical records, etc., and even by a re- 

port [or agreement] of a joint committee of the two churches, 

more than 60 years ago, which was carried into effect, and 
laced among the files and on the Records of the Tabernacle 
hurch! 


Under these circumstances, we can see no propriety in 
again referring these matters to a committee of conference 
believing them to have been already “settled” by the parties 
immediately interested, at the time when all the facts in the 
case were fresh in their memories, and all necessary docu- 
ments could easily be obtained. 
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Notre A,—(Page 19.) 


COUNCIL OF FEBRUARY 1775. 


‘The Council of February 1775, which recognized our Church as the Tutrv 
Cuurcu of 1735, was composed of the Pastors and Delegates from the 
Second and South Churches in Ipswich, the Third Church in Lynn, and the 
Church in Stoneham, together with the Delegates from the Church in Line~ 
brook. As it was the custom in those days to send not Jess than two Dele- 
gates- with the Pastor, this Council undoubtedly consisted of at least 
FOURTEEN members,—and very probably a larger number, as we find that 
the Pastor and four Delegates were chosen by the Third Church, to assist in 
the ordination of Mr, Spalding, as Pastor of the Tabernacle Church—and in 
every case, for about twenty years succeeding 1775, in which the Church was 
called to meet in Council, the number of lay delegates varied from two to four, 
according to distance and other circumstances, 


It should be recollected that the Presbytery had undertaken to dismiss 
those who called the Council, (but who yet considered themselves the Third 
Church) from Dr. Whitaker’s Church—and also that the Dr.’s Church claim- 
ed to be the Third Church. They had met for public worship for about two 
months, in the meeting-house they had procured after the old house was burnt 
—but, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, they deemed it proper to 
ask the advice and assistance of the neighboring Ministers and Churches.— 
The Council, as will be seen by the following copy from the Record, went 
into a thorough examination of all the circumstances of the case—their con+ 
troversy with Dr. Whitaker, the alleged ‘‘dismission’’ by the Presbytery, &c. 
—and came unanimously to the conclusion that they ought to be considered 
the ORIGINAL THIRD CHURCH, of 1735. 

We give the Record entire, that our readers may judge for themselves 


whether the Council organized a ew Church, as the author of the late 
Pamphlet would have us believe. 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


** At Salem,—Feb. 14—16, 1775. 


«¢The Pastors and Delegates of four Churches, viz: the 2d and South in 
Ipswich, the 3d in Lynn, and the Church in Stoneham, together with the del- 
egates of the Church in Linebrook : 

‘* Being met and formed into Council, in consequence of letters received 
from Benjamin Ropes, John Saunders, John Gardner, Daniel Chever, Timo- 
thy Pickering, jr., Nathan Goodale, James Nichols, Addison Richardson, 
Jonathan Very, Robert Peele, Stephen Abbott, Samuel Symonds, Thomas 
Needham, and John Waters—Representing that the Boston Presbytery, sit- 
ting at Salem, in Sept. last, had declared them (together with many Sisters 
of the Church, provided they did not return in the time limited, now past) to 
be ‘‘dismissed from the Church under Dr. Whitaker’s pastoral care,’’ bat 
without censure; and requesting advice and assistance in a re-establishment m 
church order 
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« After prayer to the Father of lights, a letter from the Rev. Dr. Eliot, and 
another from the Rev. Dr. Cooper, were read; in which they in the name of 
their respective Churches (whose assistance had also been requested) in a 
very obliging manner, and to the eatisfaction of all present, gave the reasons 
which prevented their affording their~assistance. 

«<The Elders and Delegates who had met here at the request of the above 
named 14 brethren on the 10th of Jan’y last, exhibited their papers and gave 
some account of the steps they had taken. 


«© A charge made at that time in the name of the Session, of a wilful mis- 
representation of matters in the first letters missive, was carefully attended to, 
and was answered to the satisfaction of the Council. 


«< A letter from the Rev. Dr. Whitaker, in the name of the Session, was 
read, containing a reply to the answer of the 14 brethren to their late proposal 
of a mutual council—also laying many things to the charge of those breth- 
ren, but withal expressly refusing to support any of the charges before said 
Council. An answer to said Jetter was ordered. 


** Many papers exhibited by the 14 brethren were looked into—many en- 
quiries made. And after serious and careful attention to the best light which 
could be obtained, the following Resolutions were unanimously come into: 


«+1, Jt appears to us that the above-named Benjamin Ropes, &c., togeth- 
er with those Sisters above referred to, are ina reasonable and just construc- 
tion the Church which existed in Rev. Mr. Leavitt’s day, and was under his 
pastoral care; and which, before the ordination of Rev. Mr. Huntington, con- 
sented to take the name and style of the THIRD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH OF CARIST IN SALEM; and that they are entitled to all the 
privileges of that Church. 


«2, We find nothing that ought at all to deprive them of the communion 
of the churches; and we recommend to them the renewing of their Covenants 
with God and with one another, at this time; and agree that the fellowship of 
the churches be renewedly given to them as a Church in good standing. 


‘©3, Weare of opinion that the said 14 brethren have given (in writing 
and otherwise) sufficient reasons for their non-compliance with the proposals 
for a mutual council which were offered them by the Session; and that their 
compliance with proposals of that extraordinary kind would have been ex- 
tremely imprudent and dangerous, 


*¢ Considering their peculiar circumstances, we recommend it to them as 
the most agreeabie measure, and tending most to their edification, to seek a 
Pastor. 


¢¢ Although nothing in the character or conduct of any one of these breth- 
ren has been manifested, which demands our censure, yet, as we cannot sup- 
pose that they are not men of like passions! with others, we recommend to 
them that this time of their solemn renewal of covenant be a season of serious 
reflection upon every instance wherein any of them, in the days of temptation, 
may have failed of their duty. 


‘‘ Finally, we would address these our beloved brethren in the language of 
Inspiration, ‘ Only let your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of 
Christ.’—We earnestly recommend to them that forgiving spirit, that benevo- 
lent, inoffensive prudent conduct, which becomes Christians, and is their de- 
= oe glory. And our prayer ia, that the God of love and peace may be 
with them. 


In the name of the Council. 


JOSEPH ROBIE, Moderator. 


The foregoing Result, having been unanimously Voted, was publicly read, 
and after it the Covenant which had been subscribed by the brethren in the 
presence of the Council ; which, being done, the Rev. Moderator declared 
fellowship with them as a sister church in regular standing : And after the 
singing of a Psalm suit able to the occasion, concluded with prayer.” 
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[Then follows the Covenant, which was signed of the first day of the sess 
tion of the Council, commencing thus :—] ; 


«© The Covenant of the Third Congregational Church in Salem, solemn- 
ly RENEWED in presence of the Venerable Council assembled at Salem, the 
14th day of February, 1775,—being the substance of the Covenant entered 
into by this Church when the Rev. Dudley Leavitt was Pastor thereof, and 
which heretofore was agreed upon by the First Church in Salem, of which 
the said Third Church was a part. 

‘© We, whose names are underwritten, members of the Third Congrega- 
gational Church in Salem, * * * * * do solémnly, in the presence of 
the eterna! God, both for our own comfort and the comfort of those who may 
be joined unto us, renew our covenant with the Lord and with one another,”’ 
&e. &e. 


Now we would seriously inquire of any candid readet, whether he would 
ever have suspected that either the Council or the Church understood the 
above proceedings as the Organization of a New Church, if the author of 
the recent Pamphlet had not made known his wonderful discovery of a fact 
which has eluded all eyes and ears since 1775 ! 
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0G-No reply to the foregoing communication was received 


_ from the Tabernacle Church ; but, a few months after its _ 


date, a pamphlet of some 50 pages, in support of their 
claims, was printed by order of that church, and extensively 
circulated. At a meeting of the Third Church, on the even- 
ing of May 4th, this subject was referred to a committee, who . 
made the following Report on the 18th of May, which was 
unanimously accepted by the Church :— =e 


Report. 
The Committee of the Third Church, to whom was refer- 


red the pamphlet recently published in support of the claim 


of the Tabernacle Church to be considered the Original Third 
Church of 1735, ask leave to Report :— 

- That the letter from the committee of this Church, dated 
Dec. 22, was communicated to the Tabernacle Church, on 
the 29th of January, by their Pastor, accompanied, as he 
says, by “some critical, and perhaps occasionally some 
stringent remarks”—when it was immediately voted, that 
the Report of the Pastor, which had been presented several 
months before, and the Correspondence between the two 
Churches, together with the Remarks upon our last commu- 
nication, should be published. Had this course been follow- 
ed, it probably would not have been deemed necessary for 
this Church to have taken any further action on the subject, 
leaving the matter to the impartial decision of the public. 
But, for very obvious reasons, it has seemed good to our 
brethren to pursue a different course. The vote above- 
mentioned was soon. afterwards reconsidered, and another 
was passed, leaving ft to the discretion of the Pastor to cause 
to be printed such portions of the Report, Remarks, &c. as 
he may deem expedient. A pamphlet of 56 close pages has 
accordingly been printed, as “a convenient document for in- 
formation and reference.” 

Your committee have read this pamphlet carefully, and 
must express their surprise at the change of ground in sev- 
eral important particulars—so that certain points which make 
so prominent an appearance in their last communication to 
us, seem to have lost all their importance, and we look in 
vain for them in this document which has been so carefully 

repared. We were assured, last November, that the Coun- 
cil of 1784 completely nullified, reversed, undermined and 
annihilated the decision of that ef 1775, and that too by the 
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“avency of the very men who were most active in that ex- 
traordinary proceeding,” (particularly Mr. Cleaveland), and 
that “the result throughout recognized the church subsequent- 
ly called the Tabernacle, as the same Third Church over 
which Dr. Whitaker was settled in 1769,” and we were 
rather taunted for our ignorance of so important a fact! In 
our Reply, we endeavored to show them that they were en- 
tirely mistaken in their views of the Result of that Council; 
and the very different manner in which this Result is spoken 
of in the pamphlet just published, and especially the manner 
in which Mr. Cleaveland is treated, indicates that they have 
found “more light” on that subject, and have felt obliged to 
abandon that portion of their “argument.” And here, it is 
very evident, is one reason why it was not deemed “expedi- 
ent” to publish the whole of the correspondence, &c. 


We were also told that the portion of Plate belonging to 
the Third Church, which we have, was “given” to us, long 
after the separation, “as a peace-offering’”—was given, as a 
matter to which we had no just claim. This certainly ap-. 
peared to us to be a very strange statement, as we had found 
on their own Records a vote recognizing the Plate as “ joint- 
ly BeLonerne’”’ to the two Churches—and more especially as 
we had there found the Report or Agreement of a ‘“ Commit- 
tee chosen by the ‘Third and Tabernacle Churches, to settle 
the interest belonging to said Churches,” who divided and 
marked the Plate as before stated. (p. 25.) But these state- 
ments are accounted for, in the pamphlet under considera- 
tion, as the author admits (notwithstanding the thorough ex- 
amination of the Records &c. to prepare his Report) “he 
had never seen” the report of the committee, ‘and never heard 
of it, until it was discovered by some of our brethren of the 
South Church”—-but with what propriety he now calls it a 
“private agreement” we are unable to discover. On this 
point, too, he seems to have obtained more “ light’’---so that 
the division of the Plate is no longer a gift, but a matter 
of “equity.” 


We were also told, in reply to our assertion that the Dr’s 
Church had become Presbyterian, that the Church, during 
the whole period of Dr. Whitaker’s usurpation, “never by 
any act, vote or resolution, as a church, became otherwise 
than Congregational. 

But we are now told, (p. 51) that notwithstanding the ir- 
regularity of the proceeding, by which the Dr. obtained the 
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eonsent of a majority of the male members, “the majority 

were willing to be connected with the Presbytery’’---“ and the 

church was just as really connected with the Presbytery, as 

if.a formal vote had been taken, after open and protracted - 
debate ! 


In regard to the alleged dismission of our predecessors, 
nothing new has been adduced. There is not a word on 
the records of the church to show that they were dismissed 
by that body—and, as it is admitted in this pamphlet that 
they “utterly disclaimed the Presbyterian authority,” and that 
no vote had ever been taken as a church which could sub- 
“ them to such authority, it is perfectly evident that the 

resbytery had no right to discipline or dismiss them; and 
‘any act of that kind must be null and void, except as exer- 
vised over “that part of the church which adhered to Dr. 
Whitaker,” and in an informal and irregular manner placed 
themselves under its jurisdiction. We are not aware, how- 
ever, that a Presbytery can discipline or dismiss members, 
unless the Church has first acted, through the Session ; and 
we have yet to learn that it is consistent either with Presby- 
terian or Congregational usages, to dismiss members, against 
their own wishes, without censure, and without a recom- 
mendation to other churches! But on'this subject, too, a 
glimpse of “light” has been recently obtained—for, notwith- 
standing the alleged dismission forms so importanta feature 
in his argument, the author now admits (p. 53) that in 1775 
“Dr. Whitaker claimed some right to these brethren, as yet 
belonging to his church’’"—and he adds, “he might in a 
sense so consider them, until they had been recognized as 
members of some ether church.” Here is another point 
abandoned. 


The Council of 1775, it will be understood, recognized the 
* ancient distinction between the church and the congrega- 
tion,” which was so ably and earnestly advocated by the 
present Pastor of the Tabernacle church, in his Centennial 
Discourse, a paragraph from which was quoted in our last 
communication, (p. 20) but which is not acknowledged by 
most of the individuals to whom he now refers, as sustaining 
the claims of the Tabernacle church. But we feel confident 
that even on their ground, our claim is fully sustained by 
the facts in the case. The Society worshipping in the old 
house, all will admit, was Congregational from its origin ; 
and ne vote, or other act, had been adopted by them as a 
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Society, or in any way by a majority of the members of the 
Society, which recognized Presbyterianism in the least de- 
gree; on the contrary, at a legal meeting of the Proprietors, 
held after the house was burnt, votes were unanimously pass- 
ed, disapproving the late innovation of Dr. Whitaker, &c. 

It is evident, then, that the separation did not take place 
till after the house was burnt, and, as Mr. Cleaveland ex- 
presses it, “his society, as a corporation of proprietors, was 
dissolved, and all contracts with the Doctor, for his temporal 
support, ceased,” and “the Doctor’s people began to raise 
money for his support, by a weekly contribution, and by a 
subscription.” Indeed, the author of the pamphlet now ad- 
mits, that “it was not until after the house was burnt that the 
strong wall of partition between the majority and the minor- 
ity was thrown up in sight of all the inhabitants of the place. 
Hence it has-been common to speak of the separation as oc- 
curring after the fire of Oct. 6, 1774.” 

As before stated, the Congregational portion of the Society 
immediately procured another house of worship, which was 
soon after dedicated, and the Church was recognized as the 
Original Third Church. In the deed of the “large house 
and land,” dated in Nov. 1774, the names of 23 individuals 
are given, who, with such others as should become pew-own- 
ers, were to be the Proprietors. Of the 23 named, only a 
small portion were of the “fourteen brethren,” the others be- 
ing members of the Society, but not connected with the 
church—making together 35 males whose names are men- 
tioned either as members of the church or as pew-owners. 
This confirms our previous statement, that a large and res- 
pectable Society was gathered in the new place of worship; 
and it is farther proved by the fact, that it was soon found 
necessary to enlarge the house, as appears by our Records. 

Dr. Whitaker and his friends, also, immediately after the 
fire, commenced preparations for the erection of a house for 
a Presbyterian Church and Society, as will be seen by the 
following Plan, which was agreed on Nov. 4, 1774, (less than 
a month after the fire) after several meetings, and which we 
here pablish, as probably but few of the present members of 
either Society have seen it :— 


“‘ Extracts from the Plan for building the Tabernacle, dated Nov. 4, 1774, 
_ ‘I. Dr. N. Whitaker shall be the founder of said building, and the sole 
Proprietor of the lands which shall be procured for erecting the same. : 

“II, The said Tabernacle, &c, shall be disposed of by Dr. W’s last will 
and testarent, unto his successor in the ministry, for the time being, forever. 
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** 1H. The said successor for the time being, shall hold said interest, and 
have a right to officiate in said ‘Tabernacle, and receive the benefices thence 
arising, only so long as he shall be sound or orthodox in the faith and order 
or discipline of the Gospel, according to the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and Directory for Church Government, agreed on by the Church of Scot- 
Jand, as received and practised by the Presoytery in New England, and by 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. ‘The said successor shall be 
approved of, and inducted into his work and benefice in said Tabernacle, by 
the Presbytery to which the Church shall, at that time, be subject. 


«TV. In case any objection shall be regularly made to said Presbytery, 
against the moral conduct or doctrine of said successor for the time being; if 
said Presbytery shal! jadge that his conduct or doctrine are so contrary_ to the 
Gospel, Confession of Faith, and Directory, as aforesaid, as to be sufficient 
for his removal, he shall be removed; and then the Church and Congregution 
shall proceed to the choice of another successor, to be inducted as aforesuid; 


‘and so on furever.’’ 


To this was anaexed an obligation, signed, sealed and witnessed, that Dr. 
W. and his successors should fulfil the plan or scheme, so far as respects him- 
self or them—and the following subscription was subjoined :— 

** We the subscribers, in view of the preceding Plan or Scheme, and of the 
obligation of Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, thereto annexed, promise to pay, on 
demand, to said Dr. W. or order, the several sums annexed, to be by him ap- 
plied for buying of land, and building thereon, as mentioned in the foregoing 
Plan or Scheme;—and the following. subscriptions shall be recoverable in Jaw, 
by Dr. W. or his attorney, in the same manner as a note of hand,’’ 

For more than four months this Plan or Schemne was under consideration; 
several articles were amended, and one added, on the 6th March, 1775, con- 
taining the following remarkable clause, by which they seem to have intended 
to fix their Presbyterianism as a Church and Society, upon an unalterable 
basis :— 

*¢ Provided, nevertheless, that no alteration shall be made in any article 


respecting the doctrine or order of the Church, and the introduction of Min- 
isters.”” 


The land where the Tabernacle stands, was accordingly 
purchased, and the deed given to Dr. Whitaker March 4, 


1775, and subsequently recorded. Dr. W. was employed in 


raising funds for his Society as Presbyterians, for a consid- 
erable time, and the Tabernacle was built on the model of 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle in London. After it was opened, 
Dr. Whitaker preached there till March 1784—and no dis- 
pute in relation to Presbyterianism occurred until the 
winter of 1783—4, when, finding it difficult to prosecute 
certain charges against Dr. Whitaker, before the Presbytery, 
of which he himself was the Moderator, the Church voted to 
return to Congregationalism, (as before stated,) having re- 
mained quietly under Presbyterian government for more than 
nine years, during all which time our predecessors were 
recognized as the Third Congregational Church. 

Had a legacy been bequeathed to the “Third Congrega- 
tiona! Church,” at any time between 1774 and 1784, can 
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there be a doubt to whem it would have been adjudged, by 
_ any civil or ecclesiastical tribunal ? 

The real question at issue, appears to be—Shall the suc- 
cession of the Third Congregational Church of 1735, con- 
tinue in the line of those who remained on the Congrega- 
tional platform, (both Church and Society) as the Council of 
1775 decided,—or in the line of those who withdrew from 
Congregationalism, and established a Presbyterian Society 
as well as Church ? 


The pamphlet under consideration refers to the case of the 
Howard Street church, and to other churches, which have 
by regular votes of the members, changed from one denomi- 
nation to another. But it cannot be denied that this case dif- 
fers entirely from all those referred to; and it is probably 
true, as is suggested, that “we have never seen any thing 
like it in our churches.” It was undoubtedly thus viewed at 
the time when the Council of 1775 was called to give “ad- 
vice and assistance in re-establishment of church order.” 
It was a novel case, and one which called for a thorough in- 
vestigation into all the facts and circumstances which could 
throw “light” upon it, and three days were devoted to the 
examination of numerous documents and witnesses. 

We have no disposition, had we the ability, to enter into 
an examination of the proceedings of this Council, (composed 
of such men as the venerable Dana and Cleaveland of Ips- 
wich, and Robie of Lynn) whose decision is treated with so 
much contempt in the pamphlet under consideration. In- 
deed, it must be apparent, that we cannot now, after the lapse 
of more than seventy years, have access to many facts and 
circumstances having a very important bearing upon the 
question then at issue, which were perfectly familiar to them 
at that time, and upon which they gave oar predecessors the 
title and standing of the Original Third Church. That Coun- 
cil was composed of clergymen and laymen of high character 
and standing, and their Result was made public at the time. 
Its correctness was recognized by the Council of 1778, when 
the Rev. Daniel Hopkins was ordained as Pastor of the Third 
Church—and virtually also by the Council of 1784, before 
referred to, Had their decision been considered so “‘prepos- 
terous,” “absurd and erroneous,” founded on an “egregious 
error,” and an “inexcusable blunder,” as is now pretended, 
some attempts would certainly have been made at the time to 
correct it, either by calling another Council, or by proposing 
to submit the matter to a reference. < 
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In regard to the Organization of our Church, in 1775, 
which is said to have been discovered upon an examination 
of our Records, and which occupies so prominent a place in 
the recent pamphlet, it is certain that no such thing as the 
on ganigation of a new church was intended by the Council 
or understood by the Church; and we need only refer the 
reader to the Record of their proceedings, on pages 28-30 
of this pamphlet. It will there be seen that the Council ex- 
plicitly recognize the church as the Third Congregational 
Church of 1735, and recommend the renewal of their cov- 
enant as said church, which was done. And at a meeting 
of the Church, a few weeks afterwards, (Rev. John Cleave- 
land presiding,) it was “Voted, That inasmuch as the Coun- 
cil convened by us in February last, judged that this is the 
individual church which existed in the time of the Rev. 
Dudley Leavitt, and after took on them the style of the 
Third Church of Christ in Salem, it is the unanimous sense 
of this Church, that our brother Benjamin Ropes, who was 
chosen some years since to succeed Mr. Jacob Ashton, de- 
ceased, as Church Treasurer, is the legal and proper ‘Treas- 
urer of this Church, by virtue of the choice made some 
years since, as above said.” 


The question is asked, Why give the year 1774, as the 
origin of the Tabernacle church? We reply, because it was 
in that year the Presbytery received Dr. Whitaker and “that 
part of the church” which adhered to him, as a Presbyte- 
rian church. We have already said that the Third Church 
never did become Presbyterian, but remained Congregational 
when Dr. Whitaker and his friends became a Presbyterian 
Church. In taking this view of the case, we find ourselves 
fully sustained by the Rev. Mr. Cleaveland. In his Defence 
of the Council of 1784, he makes the following remarks in 
reference to this matter : 

“Jt is evident from what has been said, that the Doctor 
never did lead the Third Church to fix on the Presbytery 
as their stated judicatory, by any formal act of the church as 


an organick body ; and therefore that the church, as a federal 


body,-did not at that time covenant with the Presbytery to 
be under their jurisdiction ; for the church, as a church, did 
not authorise the Doctor with the Elders to draw up an ad- 
dress and present it to the Presbytery in the Church’s name ; 
but lwenty-one particular persons, (and not all of them 
members of the Third church) authorize him to present it “in 
our names,” as may be seen in the petition. And hence, if 
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the Doctor applied to the Presbytery in the name of those 
- particular persons, and not by the desire and in the name of 
the Church as an organick body, the Presbytery, as a stated 
judicature, never was fixed upon by the Third Church in 
Salem, by any act of theirs !” 

Mr. Cleaveland gives what he “apprehends to be a true 
state cf facts,” in regard to the Doctor’s movements, from his 
settlement in 1769, in the course of which he says—That 
the Third Church was a Congregational church at the time 
Dr. Whitaker took charge of it in 1769—that it did not be- 
come Presbyterian by the conditions on which he was set- 
tled—that matters of complaint were laid before the brother- 
hood of the church, in regular church meeting, divers times 
after his settlement, and several instances are mentioned in 
1772, 1773 and 1774—so that it was practically a Congre- 
gational Church. _ He then remarks—“After the Dr. joined 
the Presbytery as he did, not by any formal act of the church 
as an organick body, but in the names of the signers of the 
address to him, (several of whom were not members of the 
Third Church in Salem) the Presbytery acknowledged them 
to be a Presbyterian church,” &e. 

He then gives a sketch of the proceedings of the Council 
which was held nine years previous, (Feb. 1775)* called by 
the “fourteen brethren,” and quotes the substance of their 
Result, which declares them to be the original Third Church. 

Then follows a history of the proceedings of Dr. Whitaker 
and his church, from the fire in 1774, till 1784, when a 
Congregational Council was called by the Church, “to give 
them help and advice in their difficult and distressed situa- 
tion.” After remarking that the said church had, by a for- 
mal act, resumed the Congregational form of church govern- 
ment, he adds the following paragraph, to which we ask par- 
ticular attention, as it clearly states the peculiarities of this 
case :— 

“The Council gave them the right hand, acknowledging 
them to be a consociated sister church in special Congrega- 
tional fellowship: for, though they did not join to the Pres- 
bytery by any formal act as a church, yet, as they had been 
acknowledged by the Presbytery to be a church, attended 
upon the Doctor’s administrations of gospel ordinances as a 
church, and voted their declinature from the Presbyterian, 


* Mr. Cleaveland, of Ipswich, and Mr. Robie, of Lynn, were members of the 
Council of 1775—and both the above, and Dr. Dana, of Ipswich, were members of 
the Council which ordained Mr. Hopkins, as Pastor of the Third Church in 1778, 
and also of the Council of 1784, . at 
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and resumption of the Congregational form of government 
as a church—it was very expedient for the Council to re- 
cognize them, not only as a Christian church, but as a conso- 
ciated Congregational church.” 

The fair inference from all this is, that in his opinion, and 
in the opinion of the Council. the Doctor’s church had never 
been regularly organized as a church ; but that it origina- 
ted in 1774, when the Dr. and his adherents in an informal 
and irregular manner became connected with the Presbytery; 
yet. upon the whole, as they had been acknowledged to be 
a church, and had for several years acted as a church, it was 
deemed expedient to give them the right hand of fellowship. 
It is evident, too, that in their opinion Mr. Hopkins’s church 
was the Original Third Church, which had never become 
Presbyterian. 


The fact that the Tabernacle Church have the Records 
previous to the separation, seems to be considered by them 
as decisive proof in favor of their clam. We have already 
stated the manner in which the Records remained with them 
at the time of the separation, viz. by the accidental circum- 
stance of Dr. Whitaker having been the Church Clerk, who 
kept them in his possession until he left the Tabernacle, 
and entered in the book the doings of that church. After he 
left that church, in 1784, neither Church had them for many 
years—and the records of the Tabernacle Church were kept 
for a long period in another book. At length, it having ac- 
cidentally become known that the old book of Records was 
in the possession of an aged individual in this city, it~was 
purchased by a member of the Tabernacle church, as we un- 
derstand, for a couple of dollars! The records of the Tab- 
ernacle Church were subsequently copied by the Clerk into 
this old book of Records of the Third Church. Had it been 
purchased by a member of the Third Church, “equity” would 
probably have required that the portion subsequent to the 
separation should be restored to the ‘Tabernacle. 

It appears, however, that the Records in question extend 
no farther back than 1743, Mr. Fisk having retained the Rec- 
ords of the first eight years in his possession, when he left 
the church—and neither Church has been so fortunate as our 
friends of the ‘Tabernacle were in Dr. Whitaker’s case. 


It is said in the pamphlet, that several gentlemen of the 
legal profession have expressed opinions in favor of the claim 
of the Tabernacle church. But it surely will not be pretend- 
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ed that they have fully investigated the matter. The fact is, 
‘that a distinguished member of the Tabernacle church, some 
12 or 15 years ago, drew up a history of that church, and 
gave an account of the separation in the days of Dr. Whita« 
ker, very similar to that given by the Tabernacle committee, 
in their second communication. Now, upon this ex parte 
representation of the case, the gentlemen referred to may 
have formed and expressed the opinions quoted, feeling no 
particular interest in the subject, and having no opportunity 
to examine what could be advanced against their claim. The 
name of the late Hon. John Pickering is mentioned, as of pe+ 
culiar importance, because he was the son of one of the most 
distinguished of the ‘fourteen brethren,” the Hon. Timothy 
Pickering. Whatever opinion the respected son may have 
expressed, upon an ex parte representation of the case, we 
have living testimony to the fact, that the venerable father 
felt, and often expressed, to his latest days, a thorough con- 
victron of the validity of our claim to be the Third Church 
of 1735. He, of course, had a personal knowledge of all the 
facts in regard to the separation, &c.; and he was an ims 
partial as well as a competent witness in the case, as he had 
belonged to neither of the two Societies for some forty years 
prior to his decease, and his associations and sympathies 
were with another denomination. 

The “small number” composing the Council of 1775, is 
several times spoken of, evidently with a view to disparage 
their Result. But, as before remarked, that Council was 
undoubtedly composed of not less than FOURTEEN of the 
most respectable and intelligent clergymen and laymen of 
the vicinity—a much larger number than would have coms 
posed a committee of Reference, had one been agreed upon 
by the churches, as was recently proposed. And we believe 
the unanimous opinion of such a Couneil, given at the time, 
is entitled toas much weight as that of individuals 60 or 70 
years afterwards, formed upon an éx parte statement. 


The reference in our communication to various historical 
documents, printed sermons, pamphlets, &c. in which ours is 
‘styled the Third Church, was made, as the author of the 
pamphlet well knows, not so much as an argument in sup+ 
port of our claim, as to meet an allegation which was made, 
that it was of but recent date—that their claim had in fact 
been contested by none but ourselves—and that the popular 
impression was altogether in their favor. And the fact that 
the Salem Directory was published by a member of the Taber 
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nacle Society, he equally well knows, was stated in no invid- 
ious manner, but merely in confirmation of a previous remark, 
that we had seen no published statement adverse to our claim, 
which had not emanated, either directly or indirectly, from the 
‘Tabernacle church or society. 


But it seems there is another kind of evidence, by which 
their claim is supported, that of “wnpublished manuscripts.” 
Two of these are referred to in the pamphlet—one of them 
prepared by the venerable gentleman so often adduced as one 


one of their living witnesses, (but who was only 10 or 11 years 


of age at the time of the separation, and was not a member 
of the Church until nine years afterwards)—and the other 
by the late Dr. Worcester, who, it is stated, “was so thor- 
oughly persuaded of the ecclesiastical falsity of the title Third 
church, that he even made a correction in the record of a 
missionary contribution, which had been sent as from the 
Third church, and credited it to the South church”! 


It is also said that the commen or popular name is the 
South Church, and that it is so called in public solemnities 
by the Pastor, as well as by the Pastors of the other church- 
es—and, says the author of the pamphlet, “as strange things 
to our ears was the sound of Third Church, at the beginning 
and end of a short communication last November.” That 
the Proprietors of the House are incorporated under the name 
of “The Proprietors of the South Church in Salem,” is well 
known—and the name in 1774, several months beforethe 
Council of Feb. 1775, was “The Proprietors of the South 
Meeting House”—but the Church is a body distinct from 
the Congregation, (the Pastor of the Tabernacle being the 
judge, see p. 20) and has from the beginning known and ac- 
knowledged no other name than the Third Congregational 
Church, or Third Church, for convenience sake. 


To give some show of importance to the question which 
has been raised, the author of the pamphlet says,““Names may 
be of no small importance. In a legacy, for example, be- 
queathed to the Third Church in Salem, it would be a fair 
question at law, whether the South Church or the Tabernacle 
should receive it.” On this point it is sufficient to say, that 
probably no person, intending to bequeath a legacy, would 
use simply the words “Third Church in Salem,”—but would 
undoubtedly use some words which would identify the church 

intended, as has been already done in repeated instances, in 
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“this very case. Several legacies have been received by 
this church, within a few years, which were bequeathed to 
the “Third Church of Christ in Salem,” or the “Third 
Congregational Church in Salem,” adding, “of which the 
Rev. Brown Emerson is pastor.” We venture to say, that 
no legacy has ever yet been bequeathed to the “Third 
Church,” which was intended for the Tabernacle. Should 
such a case occur, as is suggested above, we should have no 
fears as to the result. 

It should be remarked, however, that names are no more 
important now, than they have been for the last seventy 
years—during all which time the Tabernacle church have 
never, by any formal act, intimated to us that our use of 
the name of Third Church was an infringement upon 
their rights, or might endanger their interests, in the case 
ofa legacy, as now suggested. That some members of that 
church may have doubted the “perfect propriety” of our use 
of the name, and that one or two individuals had strong feel- 
ings on that subject, is undoubtedly true; but we have seen 
no reason to believe that such have been the views of the 
members in general. If it were so, their silence, as a church, 
ever since the Council of 1784, is unaccountable. 


From the facts and documents presented on the foregoing 
pages, we think it clearly appears, that the statements made 
by our Pastor, in his brief sketch of the origin of this church, 
as published in his Anniversary Sermon of 1843, andas pre- 
viously printed in connexion with our Church Covenant, are 
substantially correct. The Pastor of the Tabernacle has, in- 
deed, labored hard -over a space of about 13 pages of his 
pamphlet, to show that the statements are “mistakes and er- 
rors,” “radical and entire,” by which they “were astonished 
and deeply aggrieved,” and were constrained to appeal to the 
tribunal of “common sense.”’ And, although in some of his 
- remarks on our Pastor’s statements, there seems to be an ef- 
fort to speak in the language of ‘courtesy and kindness, yet 
other remarks seem not to partake of that character. But 
we are willing that those who read the pamphlet should 
judge for themselves as to the courtesy and kindness of some 
of the language. 

Weaver that our Pastor’s statements, in his Sermon, are 
substantially correct. In grouping together a few historical 
facts, for the information of the church, he saw no necessity 
for an observance, in every particular, of exact chronological 
order. The facts in the case, the only things that were 
wanted, were truly stated. - 
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The Third Church was formed from the First, in 1735, 
and did prosper under the labors of its three first pastors, 
Messrs. Fisk, Leavitt and Huntington. Under the fourth 
pastor, Dr. Whitaker, a sharp contention did arise between 
him and a part of the church. During that contention their 
house of worship was burnt, and’a majority of the church 
did, under alleged irregular and clandestine measures of Dr. 
Whitaker, become Presbyterians. This was a withdrawal 
of the majority, not by a vote of the church, for it does not 
appear that, at any regular meeting, the church, as such, be- 
fore the separation, ever acted on the subject. A majority 
of the members, in their individual capacity, withdrew, and 
were acknowledged as a Presbyterian church, by the Boston 
Presbytery. Had that been done bya vote of the Third 
Church, at a regular meeting, the case would have been ma- 
terially different. That new Presbyterian church did very 
soon after the burning of the old house of worship, make 
preparations for building a-new one, to be called the Taber- 
nacle; and in due time did build the house now called the 
‘Tabernacle. They then gave it this name ; and the church 
did afterward take the same name as their ecclesiastical de- 
signation. The minority of the Third Church did remain 
on the Congregational Platform, and in 1775 did call an ec- 
clesiastical council to decide the question, whether they, the 
said minority, ought to be considered as the Original Third 
Church, formed in 1735; and the Council did unanimously 
decide that they ought to be thus considered. 

These are the facts which, together with the Result of 
that Council, make up the statements which the kind author 
of the pamphlet declares to be “mistakes and errors, radical 
‘and entire.’ Weare willing, that, in view of these facts, 
and his special pleading, the whole matter should be left to 
the decision “‘of unsophisticated, unprejudiced, unimpassion- 
ed COMMON SENSE.” 


We wish it to be distinctly borne in mind, ‘that’we have 


asserted no new claim, and taken no new ground on this 


subject; and that our action has been entirely on the defen- 
sive in this controversy. And we think it may well be ask- 
ed, as it has repeatedly been asked—why, if the late Dr. 
Worcester felt so strong a conviction of the “ecclesiastical 
falsity” of our title, as is now represented, some measures 
were not adopted in his day to set the matter right before 
the public, when so many living witnesses could have been 
found who had a perfect knowledge of all matters connected 
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with the separation in 1774? Dr. Hopkins, it will be recol- 
lected, (the pastor succeeding Dr. Whitaker over the Third 
Church) was perfectly familiar with all the circumstances, 
and was contemporary with Dr. Worcester 10 or 12 years in 
this place; Deacon Lang was also living at that time—as 
well as the Hon. Timothy Pickering, and others who were 
active in those proceedings. And it must appear strange to 
all who reflect upon the subject, that if such views have been 
generally entertained, both by the Tabernacle church, and 
by the community, as we are now told has been the case, that 
no effort should have been made to settle the conflicting 
claims of the two Churches, until every individual who had 
any part in those scenes of strife, had departed from among 
the living, except one, (who became connected with the 
Tabernacle church in 1780, six years after the separation) — 
and his mind so much enfeebled by age and infirmities, that 
when the author of the late pamphlet enquired of him, a few 
months before his decease, in relation to the division and 
marking of the Plate in 1785, and using the name Third 
Church in the settlement, “he did not recollect about the 
Plate being marked,” or of using the name Third Church 
in the settlement—although it appears from the Records that 
he was one of the “joint committee chosen by the Third and 
Tabernacle Churches,” who divided and marked the Plate, 
and signed the agreement, at his own house! It seems to 
us that much “more light” could have been obtained in the 
days of Mr. Spaulding, or the lamented Dr. Worcester, when 
so many persons were living, conversant with all the facts ; 
and we are not ready to admit that the principles of Congre- 
gationalism, and of ecclesiastical government and discipline, 
were less understood by the Councils of 1775, 1778, and 
1784, and the venerable men who have followed them, in 
the two succeeding generations, than by the author of the 
pamphlet just published. 


In taking leave of this subject, we heartily reciprocate all 
the good wishes and kind feelings expressed in the pamphlet 
we have been considering ; and most ardently pray that no 
“root of bitterness” may spring up, from the discussion of 
the subject which has been forced upon us; and while the 
members of both Churches look back upon the many vener- 
able and worthy men whom we recognise as our mutual pre- 


decessors, let us carefully avoid their errors and imitate their 


virtues—and let the only strife between us be, to “excel in 
love and good works.” (Lane: 
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And thou destroyest the hope of Man. Jor xiv. 14. 


Wuen I heard the melancholy tidings which have convened us 
to-day, my thoughts turned directly to the passage I have named. 
* Thou destroyest the hope of man.’ In application to this occasion, 
these words may serve a useful purpose. They point us to what is 
frail and uncertain about man, and the world; they direct us to God 
as concerned immediately in the desolating changes of time, and should 
lead us wisely to regard the operations of his hand. ° 

I shall take occasion, from this text, briefly to notice the destruction 
that often occurs to the hopes of men; the providence of Gop in it; 
and the practical ends he would accomplish by it. 


I. Tue Destruction or Human Hopss. 
_ Man is the creature of hope. It springs up early in his breast, and 
is cherished strongly. Unsatisfied with the present, his mind pants for 
a coming good. Hestarts life by framing expectations, and by building 
plans that promise rich harvests of delight. Indeed, by such antici- 
pations, man draws largely on the future for his happiness. Various 
things are presented to awaken and concentrate human hopes. There 
are domestic connections, social satisfactions, worldly possessions, 
earthly distinctions; on these man’s affections fix with interest, and 
from them good is expected. And it is among these subjects of desire 
and expectation, these objects of anticipated good, that destruction 
occurs. This whole field of earthly hopes, is traversed by a destroying 
agency. No foundation of earth is strong enough for us to build on 
and stand. There isno chosen object of love which can abide; no 
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and promising but darkness may come all over it. We have seen the 
truth of this, and some of us have felt it. The experience of this life 
is full of what disappoints and saddens. ‘The scene through which we 
are passing, is chequered and darkened by events that blast the hopes, 
and lay waste the joys of man. ‘The dreamings of early life;’ the 
light-founded schemes of youth, are oft seen to fade away. The firmer 
plans, and stronger-built expectations of manhood, are also desolated. 
Nor is this confined to any section of the world, nor to any selection 
of its people. ‘These desolating events are common. The face of 
sorrow, and the ‘ weeds of mourning,’ are with every class. The 
signals of blighted hope are spread all over society. 

The destroying stroke too often comes when and where least antici- 
pated. The strongest foundations may be the earliest removed. ‘The 
fairest in promise, may be the soonest visited and wasted. Expectations 
nurtured as most dear, are many times the first blasted. Yes, the most 
loved, the most needed, the most useful, may be the first called. One is 
in youth, of buoyant and joyful spirit, the pride and glory of parental 
hearts ; and while the hopes of friends and society in him are strength- 
ening fast; lo! he falls, and is seen no more. Another is a parent; a 
mother, with a rising offspring about her. None can care for, and train 
her children as can she. But while we are looking at her, and saying 
she is needed in her house, behold! she passes away. Another is in 
some post of useful action, qualified well, and promising much. But just 
when the firmest expectation is centered in him, he too is selected the 
destroyer’s victim. Thus are human hopes destroyed. Let us notice: 


II. Tue Provipence or Gop, 1n TaH1s Work or Destruction. 

‘ Thou destroyest the hope of man.’ God’s agency isto be regarded 
in all the affairs of our life. It is true that second causes have their 
place in the various events that enter into human experience. But 
none of these causes operate independently of the First Cause. Gop 
has not made a world, and forsaken it. He has not left His creatures 
to live and move without Himself. He is not removed to a distance, 
an indifferent spectator of us. He is a present Gop, the presiding 
Gop of the whole earth. ‘The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
Heavens, and His kingdom ruleth over all,’ His providence is great 
as the world, and minute as each individual person and thing, ‘The 
angel that flies out of heaven, He directs in his course, So the spar- 
row that falls to the ground, He directs in its fall. We are surrounded 
by a superintending hand. We have our portion here, and reach our 
destiny hereafter, under a Providence always present and acting. If 
the sun of prosperity shines upon us, it is Gop who makes it so. If 
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the vale of adversity becomes our home, it is Gop who takes us there. 
When the waves of affliction rise and beat upon us, it is Gop who bids 
those waves torise. Whatever events come to blight our hopes, and 
lacerate our spirits, it is Gop who sends those events. 

And is it not a precious, consoling reflection, that Gop is thus over 
all; that he never leaves his throne; that nothing can. occur without 
him. No change can arise; no death take place; no hope be dashed ; 
no hair of your head be touched, without your Heavenly Father. Oh! 
what a consolation this; that such an one as our God does reign; a 
Gop, not of tyrannic power; not of blind relentless authority ; not of 
unreasonable dominion ;- but one whose character is all-perfect, and 
whose throne is established in righteousuess. Here is, indeed, the 
good man’s refuge. With his arm on the throne of Gop, he can, and 
may, well rest, amid the storms that agitate the world; rest he may, 
*mid all the changes that dash human hopes to the ground. The 
storm may be heavy, the waves may run high, but he may not be moved, 
for his rock is everlasting. Certain it is, the Christian loves to own 
Gop, and can be consoled in Gon, even when his heart is stricken, and 
his earthly hope is destroyed. Said one pious man : ‘ Let me but see the 
hand of Gop, and no event shall be unwelcome.’ So others of like 
spirit have said. The providence experienced may be greatly myste- 
rious, may be all contrary to human wisdom. But the man of piety 
knows enough of Gop, to be sure he cannot err, and therefore he can 
trust him in the darkest hour. With the eye of faith, he is able to 
look above the intervening cloud, and see a throne of light, a Gop of 
light, who never mistakes; and with submitting:heart he says; ‘It is 
well, for Gop hath done it.’ Let us consider : 


Ii. Tue Iyrenrions or Gop, 1x such ProvipENCES AS DESTROY 
THE Horses or Man. 

. We have no reason to doubt that the arrangement which Gop has 
adopted for this world, is wise and benevolent, although we cannot 
understand all its parts. And I have no disposition to lead you into 
any but practical inquiries concerning the system Gop has appointed, 
and concerning the designs of his providential doings. ‘There is, 
confessedly, much that is mysterious in connection with Gon’s govern- 
ment, and its operations. This was to be expected. Gop is supremely 
exalted. His government is vast. It takes in uncounted beings. It 
embraces a field wider than mortal eye can traverse. It runs over the 
bounds of time, and ranges through all the ages of eternity. 

. We might not, then, expect to comprehend every thing in searba 
to such a Gop and his doings. With reference to the exalted and 
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unsearchable character of Gop and his government, the prophet says: 
‘As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are Gop’s thoughts and 
ways higher than our thoughts and ways.’ 

But, as I have before intimated in respect to the design and end of 
Gon’s government, his perfect character is a pledge, that the most 
benevolent results are intended, and will be accomplished. As to the 
reasons, then, for divine operations, we are concerned only with such 
as are revealed, and are practical in their relation to us. 

Now it is clear, from the Bible, that Gop operates in a way to draw 
the attention of his creatures to himself. Gop moves before the world 
to be noticed. He works to be seen. He speaks tobe heard. We 
are told ‘He is known in the judgments which he executeth.’ ‘He 
doeth it that men might fear before him.’ 

Moreover, in considering the intent of providence, we should remem- 
ber what the condition of the world is; that mankind are in an apos- 
tate state. And who does not see that the methods of divine dealing 
are adapted to recover men from their apostacy. 

The disposition of our natural heart is to forget Gon, and wee 
our affections here. And as matter of fact, the great mass of minds 
are absorbed with objects that exclude Gop from the soul. We look 
over society, and the world, and every where we see a chaining of the 
mind to present things, a building of hopes on an earthly basis. Except 
where the grace of Gop has interposed, there is found, universally, a 
living for time, to the shutting out of eternal realities. 

Man’s wayward heart then, needs to be rectified; his false views of 
life to be corrected; and his mind fixed on the true design of his 
existence. To accomplish this end, is plainly the intent of Gon’s 
providential arrangement. He is pleased so to order events, that man’s 
chosen objects of love and trust, shall prove to himself to be vanity. 
The possessions which he acquires, see how mutable they are; some- 
times passing suddenly from his hands. The different connections, 
which he forms, how liable to be broken, so that his fondest hopes. are 
often wasted ata stroke. ‘The objects to which he had given his 
warmest affections, are torn away, and his heart sinks in desolation, 
Why then is this?’ Why this instability of man’s foundation? Why 
this uncertainty of human calculations ; this blasting of human hopes. 
It is to expose the weakness and folly of earthly dependence; to make 
men feel how vain is earth; how valueless these transitory things; how 
unwise to love, and hold as first, and best, what must soon pass away. 
Converse with the man whose ties of tender affection are just sundered, 
and what will he tell you about connections, and joys, that centre here. 
Go into that house of mourning, where hope and life in a beloved: 
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child, have just expired, and what will those heart-stricken parents say 
to you. Hear them (if they speak at all) exclaiming, what an uncer- 
tain scene is this; how fading the brightest forms; how delusive the 
fairest promises; how unstable our most cherished objects of love! 
So it is. And so Gop is teaching us by His constant Providence. 
Every providential blow, that takes from us what we have been 
strongly loving, is intended to draw our affections to something higher 
and better. Every event that breaks up our earthly schemes, and 
blights our worldly prosperity, is meant to make us look on the world 
as a ‘ broken reed’ not fit to lean upon. From every friend that dies, 
and from every grave we look into, there comes a voice ‘cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils.’ In every disappointed 
hope of earth, we are bid to seek that ‘hope which entereth into that 
within the veil,’ which unchanged by the shock of death, shall end in 
the fruition of an eternal Heaven. 

The Providence which has brought us together, is a very affecting 
illustration of my subject. Seldom are we called to witness a more 
signal desolation of human hopes, than is witnessed here. Remem- 
bering what was about one year ago, when the bonds of a most 
endearing connection were formed ; what bright prospects then appear- 
ed, what delightful anticipations were then and since indulged, and 
seeing what is to day, you are all ready to say, ‘The hope of man is 
indeed destroyed.’ 

Few are the events in a single community, which fall with a heavier 
stroke, than the one before us, The wide connections ofthe deceased ; 
the place to which she was called as a Pastor’s wife; the circumstance 
that as a youthful mother, she was called so soon to leave her first-born 
child, are well adapted to make this scene deeply solemn and impress- 


_ive. The voice of Gop is indeed loudly heard. And what I say 


should go to echo, and prolong that voice, instructingly and admonish- 
ingly in your ears. 

Mrs. Irene M. Tucx, was the wife of Rev. J. W. Tuox, and - 
daughter of Spencer Moopy, Esq. of South Hadley. She was so well 
known to those whom I address, that to speak particularly of virtues 
and excellencies, for which she was characterized, is I think not 
needed. 

In natural character, and in a cultivated mind, there was much that 
attached her to her numerous friends. But it was Christian character, 
that gave her the highest excellence. ~ And it should be spoken of 
with devout gratitude, that divine grace appeared so early in her life, 
to begin its work in her soul. It is eight years ago this month, (when 
she was at the age of fifteen,) that she publicly professed Christ in the 
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first church of South Hadley. It was thought however, that at the 
age of nine years, she became the subject of the renewing and sancti- 
fying power of the Spirit. From the time of her public profession, 
there was a decision of Christian purpose, and a singleness of Christian 
devotion, which afforded pleasing evidence of the growing influence of 
grace. From writings she has left, she appears to have cultivated 
much communion with her heart, and to have aimed at high Gospel 
attainments, as a preparation for future usefulness. Often in her 
record, does she express earnest desire for increased holiness. On 
leaving home at the time of her marriage, she writes: ‘ May I go to 
live for Christ, and to exert a hallowed influence.’ And it does appear 
that grace prepared her for her new responsibilities, and trials. It 
was grace, that fitted her so well to discharge the duties of a Pastor’s 
wife; grace, enabled her to meet with such calmness, and resignation 
the heavy affliction of a brother’s sudden death; * grace, prepared her 
to contemplate with composure, her own death, and confidingly to 
throw herself onthe arm of ‘the Beloved;’ there breathing out her 
mortal life, to enter on eternal life with her Lord and Saviour. 

Thus there is much mercy, in this signally bereaving stroke. And 
may I not ask these afflicted friends, to own and praise Gop’s merciful 
kindness. I know this event falls heavily on you. It goes deeply into 
the heart of the stricken husband of the deceased. Such a blow you 
was not expecting. And when you think of her, in whom centered 
your tenderest interest; as‘you remember what she was to you, in the 
months past; as you have looked on her now lifeless form; and as 
you have fixed your eye on the little one she has left, that shall never 
know its mother’s voice, you may perhaps be ready to say, ‘ why is it 
so.’ Why might she ‘not have lived to cheer my heart, and share my 
toils and sorrows. But need I remind you my brother, how Gop’s _ 
hand is in it, and His mercy too. Mercy there was in fitting her you 
loved to be what she was, to live as she did, and die as she did. 
And intended mercy for you there is in this event. Is it not sent to 
have your soul enter more deeply into a knowledge of Gop and His 
grace? Is it not to fit you the better to dispense the truth, and pub- 
lish mercy? As it opens the fountain of grief, it is to teach you to 
feel for others in a like state. Asit takes you into deep waters, it is 
that you may find the Rock, and tell of its safety for all. May you 


* Henry Moopy, her oldest brother, died at his Father’s house, about a month 
previous to her death. She was not able to attend the funeral. Ina letter to 
her parents at the time, she expresses a very acquiescent mind, and says, ‘she 
is happy in staying at home, with the mourner’s friend and comforter.’ . 
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my brother in this severe trial, have the presence of your chosen Gop 
and Saviour; out of this furnace may you come, purified, strengthened 
in faith, and fitted more for the great work of a Christian minister. 
What shall I say to these parents of the deceased, and the children 
that survive tothem? I am not a stranger to your bereavements, and 
your sorrows. I have been into your changed house, I was there to 
see when your eldest son was smitten, and I have looked here on what 
death has done, in another child of your love. ‘Once hath Gop 
spoken, twice have I heard this, that power belongeth unto the Lord.’ 
To Him it belongs to do His Sovereign will. To us it belongs to ‘ be 
still, and know that he is Gop.’ And thankful should we be, that 
such a Gop as ours, lives to do His will; a Gop whose wisdom never 
errs; a Gop who is not dealing with us as we deserve; who never 
' ‘afflicts willingly or to grieve the children of men,’ who, while with 
one hand, He strikes the blow, is ready with the other to support and 
save. Yes, you need not mourn unsupported. The God who afflicts, 
is the God to console. In the midst of this your trial, his eye is upon 
you, and from His high and gracious throne I hear him saying, ‘ Look 
unto me, and I will be your help and portion.’ 

Need I remind you for how much you have to be thankful in this 
affliction ; thankful you have reason to be, for all that daughter was to 
you; thankful for what grace did for her; thankful that she lived so 
long as she did; and that if she must die, it might be amid the tender 
sympathies, warm affections, and prayers, of so many that loved her 
here. ; 

Am TI not called to tell you how greatly you are responsible for 
having had such a daughter; one who for years did so feel and pray 
for your spiritual welfare ; one who was even more willing to die, if it 
might be for good to you, and whose latest voice was especially heard 
in pleading for the salvation of a father’s soul. That daughter’s voice 
is silent. She will not come again to you; but you may go to her. 
Will you all be prepared to go; yes, all, father, mother, sister, and 
brothers? Will you be sure to have her Saviour your’s, and so be 

' prepared to meet her in that world where Jesus is, and is seen, face 
to face. 

This providential event has a wider application than in this one 
family connection. It is addressed to this whole assembled congre- 
gation, The deceased stood here as the wife of your beloved Pastor. 
But a short time ago, she came here, and took her place with him on 

_ this Tower of Zion. She came among you, I think you will testify, 
in the fullness of a heart alive to the interests of her husband’s spir- 
itual flock, You know how she proved her willingness to live for you. 
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You knew her in the family, in the circle of prayer, in the Sabbath 
School ; and you are witnesses how anxious she was for this Zion’s 
prosperity. But her work on earth is done. Her prayers are ended. 
Her race was indeed short. We are thankful that she lived to do so 
much as she did. We are thankful that ‘though dead, she yet speaks’ 
by so much that is instructive in her life. We mourn her early death, 
as a loss to you, but not to her; for to her it is gain. She, we think, 
has made a blessed exchange, from sin and all its woes, to a state of 
perfect holiness and bliss. She has fought all her battles, and got the 
victory. The crown is on her head. The harp is in her hand, and 
she has begun the new and everlasting song. 

And if from that blissful abode above, she could speak to us, what 
word would it be? 'To you, her afflicted partner, to you, the bereaved 
friends, to that family of this congregation where she resided for some 
months ; to this church; to the female circle of prayer; to the Sab- 
bath School ; to her own class; tothis whole people ; one solemn word 
T know she would say: ‘ Live for God and Eternity ! 


HYMN SUNG AT THE FUNERAL. 


Iy vain our fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death, 

The glories that surround the saint 
When he resigns his breath. 


One gentle sigh his fetters breaks; 
We scarce can say, ‘He ’s gone,’ 
Before the willing spirit takes 


Her mansion near the throne. 


Faith strives, but all its efforts fail 
To trace her Heavenward flight ; 

No eye can pierce within the veil 
Which hides that world of light. 


Thus much (and this is’all) we know, 
They are supremely blest ; 

Have done with sin, and care, and wo, 
And with their Saviour rest. 


On harps of gold his name they praise, 
His presence always view ; 

And if we here their footsteps trace, 
There we shall prdise him too. 


A neat marble slab has recently been erected to the memory of 


Mrs. Tuck, the inscription of which is as below: 


_nve? BY CRA, 


TRE Eerie Kk, 


WIFE OF 
REVO Wee tPe ey 


, AND DAUGHTER OF 


SPENCER MOODY, ESQ, 
SOUTH HADLEY. 


DIED AUGUST 28, 1844. 
AGED 23 YEARS. 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my early days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
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She was my own, my idol one— 
T loved her as anangel might ; 
And when she died, my day, my sun 
Was robed within the shades of night: 
Like to the star, the evening star, 
That breaks in beauty o’er the glade, 
She shed her influence afar, 
Till death made all her beauty fade. 


The church-yard now—a grassy knoll, 


A marble slab upreared above— 
A hearse—a pall—a mournful toll, 
Are all that Can my spirit move ; 
These o’er my wakeful vision fling 
Remembrances of days that were, 
While tears and sighs successive spring, 
That I no more may gaze on her. 


Yet at the sacred twilight hour— 
Ere night her mantle spreads around— 
I leave my lone, deserted bower, 
And enter on the holy ground ; 
There, kneeling by the hillock’s side; 
With swelling heart and upturned eye, 
The spirit of my angel-bride 
Doth gaze upou me from the sky. 
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NOTE. 


In transcribing this Discourse for the press, I have introduced two or 
three passages that were omitted in the delivery, have removed one pas- 
sage from near the close to an earlier part of the Discourse, and have made 
a few verbal alterations. S. J. M. 
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DISCOURSE, 


** Be NOT CONFORMED TO THIS WORLD: BUT BE YE TRANSFORMED BY THE 
RENEWING OF YOUR MIND.’’ — Romans xii. 2. 

‘‘ Ler THIS MIND BE IN YOU, WHICH Was ALSo IN Curist Jrsus.’? — 
Philippians ii. 5. 


Too many proofs might easily be adduced, that 
the views generally taken of the purposes, require- 
ments, and spirit of Christianity are low and nar- 
row, as well as sectarian. Few, who call themselves 
Christians, seem to be aware how high’ the Christian 
calling is. ‘The name, most persons are desirous to 
wear; the reality, they appear not so anxious to 
know ; the character, they are not careful to acquire ; 
the duties, they are not diligent to discharge; the 
sacrifices, they are not ready to make. How many, 
who would be offended and deem themselves 
wronged if the Christian name should be denied 
them, are not distinguishable in their manner of life 
from the servants of Mammon, the votaries of pleas- 
ure, and the other children of this world! 

Now, this disastrous inconsistency, which is too 
apparent in every denomination, not excepting our 
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own, is far less excusable in us Unitarians than 
in others, — because we have from the first Fcon- 
tended for the very principles, which, if we were 
faithful to them, would lead us to the highest attain- 
ments in religious knowledge and Christian excel- 
lence, and make us eminently zealous of all good 
works, — faithful and fearless in the cause of God 
and of humanity. 

Surely, the doctrine of the Divine Unity, great as 
it is, is not all,—dis not the most important matter 
we have been contending for, although from it we 
have derived our distinctive appellation among Chris- 
tian sects. The mere belief of that doctrine will 
not insure the salvation of our souls; nor will its 
dissemination alone regenerate the world. We may 
be Unitarians no less than Trinitarians, and yet not 
be what Christianity would make us. Let it be re- 
membered, we are called to be holy as Christ was 
holy in all manner of conversation ; not conformed 
to this world, but transformed into the likeness of 
the beloved Son of God. We are called to be fol- 
lowers of God as dear children, — perfect in our 
limited and finite sphere, as, the Deity is perfect in 
his unlimited and infinite. 

Again, it cannot be denied that we might con- 
vert the world to the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
and yet not redeem the world from iniquity, — nay, 
not essentially change the moral character of man- 
kind. But this must be done. To do this is the 
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great purpose of the Gospel. And the world will 
be blessed, and Christ will be honored as its Sav- 
iour, and God glorified as the enlightener and sanc- 
tifier of men, only so far as this is done. ‘The real 
triumphs of Christianity are not sectarian, are not 
doctrinal, are not merely intellectual. No,-they are 
moral; they are spiritual. ‘They are the substitution 
of right principles of conduct for wrong ones, — pure 
affections for corrupt ones, — high, holy purposes of 
living for those that are low, selfish, sensual. The 
triumphs of the Gospel are to be effected in the 
hearts of men. Its sole purpose is to unfold the di- 
vine in man. To this end, it would correct the 
speculative errors that mislead, it would expose the 
false maxims that corrupt, it would abolish the evil 
customs that enchain men, and overthrow the insti- 
tutions of church or state that subjugate or oppress 
them. 

If, therefore, the doctrine of the Divine Unity (im- 
portant as it may be) were all our denomination 
have been contending for, it could not be claimed 
that we have rendered any very essential service to 
mankind. But it is not. 

For, in the course of our controversy for this great 
truth, Unitarians have been led to assert and main- 
tain two principles, which are fundamental to the 
highest spiritual attainments of every individual, and 
which alone can lead to that glorious renovation of 
our race, foretold and intended by the Gospel of 
Christ. 
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In the first place, in opposition to those who have 
assumed to teach for Christianity their own theories 
of religion, we have maintained that Jesus is the 
best teacher of Gospel truth, — that all who would 
learn “the truth as it is in Jesus,” the doctrines he 
taught as essential to be believed, should go to him 
themselves, open their minds and hearts as docile 
hearers, and receive whatever he may impart to 
them. 

It seems incredible that men should ever have 
presumed to teach Christianity better than Christ 
taught it. Such presumption, however, has been 
common -in all ages, and all parts of the church. 
Ministers of almost every name, and religionists gen- 
erally, have been afraid, it would seem, to leave the 
children of men to learn what they might from the 
words and the life of that Son of God. ‘They have 
not regarded him as a safe or a sufficient teacher. 
He does not so teach religion as to answer their 
purposes. They have, therefore, eagerly interposed 
their expositions of divine truth, — have insisted 
strenuously upon their systems of doctrine, — ever 
seeming to consider the letter as of more importance 
than the spirit of faith. We have been called to 
withstand this presumption in those who claim to 
be orthodox and evangelical Christians, not to say 
in some who would be called liberal. Whatever 
may have been our inconsistencies, it is the honor- 
able distinction of our sect that we have asserted 
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and maintained the principle, — simple, indeed, but 
fundamental, — that Christ is the best teacher of Chris- 
tianity, —that he has undoubtedly taught all that is 
necessary to make us wise unto salvation. We 
have, therefore, insisted that no man or body of 
men has any authority to add thereto, or take there- 
from, and call the compound or the residuum Chris- 
tianity. It may be Romanism, it may be Calvinism, 
it may be Socinianism, but it cannot be pure Chris- 
tianism. It may be the system of Paul, or of Apol- 
los, or of Cephas, but it is not the system of Christ. 

I say we have asserted this. It would be more 
strictly proper, in justice to the memory of others, 
to say we have re-asserted this principle. Undoubt- 
edly the Reformers of the sixteenth century an- 
nounced it in part, if not wholly; although they 
acted not in consistency with it, but soon evinced 
more eagerness to compel men to embrace their sys- 
tems of doctrine than to persuade them to go to 
Christ and learn of him. 

Nor may we ever forget, but gratefully remember, 
that our own Pilgrim Fathers fled from their “ pleas- 
ant homes in Old England,” submitted to all the 
hardships, and braved all the dangers, of a life in 
this their howling wilderness,” rather than bow to 
man’s authority in matters of faith and conscience. 
It is too true, that they also soon showed that they 
asserted this independency only for themselves, and 
ere long inflicted in some instances as stern and 
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harsh treatment upon dissenters from the church of 
New England, as they had suffered for non-conform- 
ity to the church of Old England. But, although 
the Reformers and Puritans lost sight of this princi- 
ple, on which alone with any consistency they could 
venture a step beyond the limits prescribed by those 
who claimed authority in the church, yet were they 
guided by it to make some invaluable improvements 
in the science of theology, and to reveal some no- 
ble traits in our common nature, for which their 
names will be for ever had in an admiring remem- 
brance. 

O, what manner of persons ought we Unitarians 
to be, seeing we have been brought, in the course 
of Providence, and by the pressure of circumstances, 
to re-assert this obvious, but momentous principle, 
which has been the main spring of the miost signal 
enterprises in the religious world! It is indeed a 
glorious position that we have taken. God help us 
to maintain it more worthily! 

We claim for every rational and moral being spir- 
itual freedom, — independency of all minds but the 
mind of God and his Christ. Every man, we say, 
who is studying the words, the life, the character 
of Jesus of Nazareth, is studying Christianity. And 
we insist that no man or body of men, however 
large, learned, or pious, can have any authority what- 
ever to impose upon the humblest individual that 
lives any doctrine, as a part of Christianity, which 
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that individual cannot perceive to be taught by the 
Saviour himself. Nay, more, we say it can do a 
man’s mind no good to assent to that as a truth, 
which he does not perceive to be true ;— that it 
can do his heart no good to obey a precept, which 
he does not from his heart believe to be right. “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
“There is more light yet to break forth from the 
word of God”; and we may not presume to say 
by what mind the clearest discovery of divine truth 
is yet to be made. Not to the learned alone does 
God communicate the knowledge of himself. “I 
thank thee, O Father,” cried Jesus, “that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.” Young gentlemen, 
favorable as have been your opportunities for acquir- 
ing scientific and theological learning, you may here- 
after receive from some humble, unlettered friend 
expositions of the word and the providence of God 
that will put to shame the pride of schools. Re- 
member, always, I entreat you, that the Christian 
minister is not called to be the dictator, but the 
helper, of the faith of his brethren. He may not in- 
sist that his hearers shall adopt his theory of divine 
truth, his creed, however sound he may believe it to 
be. But he may insist that they shall seek after the 
truth of God for themselves. He may exhort, en- 
treat, be very urgent, do all he can to persuade them 


to come to Jesus and learn of him. Then only has 
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the Christian minister done for any individual what 
‘it is his office to attempt, when he has induced him 
to seek an intimate communion with the Son of God. 
Young gentlemen, it will never be incumbent upon 
you to make those to whom you minister think as 
you do; but it will be your duty to do all you can to 
make them think, — yes, give to the subject of relig- 
ion much serious, careful thought,— and to induce 
them to study thoroughly and consider well the rey- 
elation which God has made by Jesus Christ of him- 
self and of his will. Far more to be desired is it 
that all your hearers should entertain opinions differ- 
ent from your own, because they examine, think, and 
reason for themselves, than that they should assent 
to every one of your statements of doctrine, because 
they are too indolent or too much engaged in busi- 
ness or pleasure to make religion a subject of per- 
sonal study; or because they are too much afraid of 
the displeasure of the church or the state, and the 
reproach of heresy or radicalism, to consider ques- 
tions of truth and duty with faithful and fearless in- 
dependence. 

- Fear not to study Christianity for yourselves. Be 
not afraid to encourage those you would save to 
learn of Christ, and know no master but him. Many 
there may be ready enough to lean upon your word. 
Refuse the responsibility of allowing them to rest 
there. Insist that they go to Christ for themselves. 
He hath the words of eternal life. And what, O, 
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what are they? This is the question which he will 
answer to each inquiring soul. Say, then, to all, 
««Whatsoever Christ teaches you, that believe ye and 
do.” One may not read, and think, and understand 
for another. You know, I trust, what Christ has 
taught you. You know, I trust, what it is essen- 
tial to your salvation that you should believe, — what 
are to you the words of eternal life. These you 
may, you must, declare to others ; but may not in- 
sist that they shall accept your statements as infal- 
lible truth. These will be clear to you. You will 
present them to others with all the interest you feel 
in the truth itself. And it is well you should do so. 
Your earnestness in the declaration and advocacy of 
opinions that have quickened your own souls will 
all the more engage the attention of your hearers. 
But this done, as ministers, servants of Chiist, you 
are bound to turn their attention to him, and leave 
them at his feet. 

And do you ask how you shall know that they 
have learnt aright, — that they have embraced the 
truth as it is in Jesus, — that they have become wise 
unto salvation? My friends, there is but one evi- 
dence that should satisfy you,— but one test you 
may apply. And this is, not the conformity of their 
Opinions to your own, but the resemblance. of their 
spirits, the conformity of their lives, to Christ’s. If 
you see that they have so learned of him as to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
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righteously, and godly, you cannot doubt that they 
have learned aright. If you perceive that they have 
come to hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
righteousness of Christ, you cannot doubt that they 
will be filled. If you rely on any other evidence of 
the correctness of their faith, or your own, you may 
be fatally deceived. 

The second great principle for which we Uni- 
tarians have contended is, that Christ is Chris- 
tianity, — that his religion is illustrated in his life 
and character ;— the same effects which his faith in 
God, his confidence in the power of truth, and his 
love of humanity produced in him will be produced 
in us when we shall have become true Christians ; 
— that only so far as we have a faith, a confidence, 
a love like Christ’s, are we his. To impart to us, 
or rather to develop in us these principles of spirit- 
ual growth, of divine living, was the end of our Say- 
iour’s mission. He lived, he taught, he died, not so 
much to communicate all that the human soul may 
need to know of .God, as to awaken an aspira- 
tion after that knowledge, indicate the way in which 
it is to be sought, and show the condition on which 
alone that knowledge can ever be received. He 
lived, he died, not so much in attestation of any par- 
ticular truths as of truth,—dits power to sustain the 
energies of the individual soul, and to overthrow and 
extirpate the longest-established error. The aim of 
Christ’s instructions was not so much to set before 
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us all the virtues that may adorn, and all the vices 
that may deform, a man, as to give us the true tests 
of the moral qualities of actions, and quicken in us 
that sense which delights in the good and loathes 
the bad. His aim was not so much to specify the 
wrongs that the state or the church in his day im- 
posed upon the weak, the ignorant, the poor, or the 
erring, as to incite men of all times to detect the 
spirit of aggression, let it come from what quarter, 
in what shape, it may, and fearlessly withstand it. 
He gave that golden rule, — that unerring talisman 
in the heart of humanity, — by which we may know 
at a glance what ought not to be done to fellow- 
beings, let their social, their mental, their moral con- 
dition be what it may. And he gave us the assur- 
ance, that under the moral government of God what 
ought not to be done can be prevented, that evil can 
be overcome, — an assurance which every man must 
feel before he will attempt any reform. 

More than all, Jesus taught in his preaching, and 
showed us by his example, how wrong may be cor- 
rected without doing other wrong ; how evi may be 
overcome with good. ‘The great lesson of his life, the 
doctrine of his cross, was, Never retaliate. Compas- 
sionate the evil-doer, even though he has despiteful- 
ly treated yourself; let your whole deportment to- 
wards him show that you are less concerned about 
the injury he may have done to your property or 
your person, than the injury he has inflicted upon his 
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own soul, —a lesson which shall essentially change 
the whole treatment of offenders, whether private or 
public. 

O, how humane, how divine, how godlike, was the 
love that irradiated the cross of Christ! Who can 
wonder that that instrument of his death should be 
fixed for ever as the emblem of the spirit, the pow- 
er, by which the world shall be subdued to God? 
Strangely as the sacrifice of the Saviour has been 
misinterpreted by the theology of the Dark Ages, 
which still broods over the church, — wofully as the 
purpose of Christ’s death has been perverted, — still 
the light of that love which shone from his cross was 
never quenched. It is breaking through and fast 
dispelling the clouds of mystery that have been gath- 
ered about it, and men are coming to see that the 
cross was not a display of divine wrath, but of di- 
vine compassion, — of a love stronger than death, a 
love that could feel no wrath against the worst of 
sinners, no desire to be avenged upon the bitterest 
enemies. A love like this must be awakened in the 
heart of every man, before he can really take up the 
cross, — before he can be an efficient fellow-laborer 
of Christ in the redemption of the world, — of the 
world which is to be conquered, subdued to God, not 
by an army of fighters, but by an army of martyrs. 

How courageous was the spirit that animated the 
Captain of our salvation! We hear much—alas! too 
much — of the courage displayed upon the battle- 
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field. But there a man is encouraged, sustained, by 
the presence and sympathy of numbers, roused by the 
din of arms or of spirit-stirring music, hurried on by 
the passion for glory, maddened by the emergency 
of the conflict, infuriated to desperate effort by im- 
minent peril. I would not be unjust to the courage 
of the soldier ; but does it deserve to be named in 
comparison with the courage of that leader under 
whose bloodless banner every Christian warrior is en- 
listed? When I contemplate that young Galilean, 
singly and alone, daring to confront his nation and 
the world, — surrounded by discouragements, opposed 
by the men of power, of property, of piety, — mis- 
understood, misrepresented, denied, betrayed, even by 
those in whom he reposed the most confidence ; clear- 
ly foreseeing from the first the terrible termination 
which his enemies would put to his life, and yet go- 
ing calmly, steadily, onward, without wavering, in his 
march to Calvary, — when I contemplate the fearless- 
ness of Jesus, all that the world calls courage looks 
tame and sickly in comparison. 

Who were the men whom he dared to assail with 
his sword of truth? Not the weak, the ignorant, the 
poor, the despised, those who were already con- 
demned by public opinion. O, no! any body, every 
body, dares to assail such offenders. He rather had 
compassion upon them, and ventured even to say a 
word in their behalf. He saw that the circumstan- 
ces of their condition offered some palliation, if not 
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excuse, for their vices. But he rebuked the great 
men of his country, the honored, the mighty, — those 
who wielded the powers of the ecclesiastical and the 
civil arm, those who were accounted by the people 
to possess all the wisdom and piety of the day, — 
the ministers of religion, the expounders of law. All 
derelictions of truth and duty in such are especially 
mischievous, because of the weight of their authority, 
and the influence of their example. Against them, 
therefore, he directed the weapons of his warfare. 
He fearlessly exposed their vices; he faithfully con- 
demned their hypocrisy. His freedom and _ fidelity 
cost him his life; but they made him what he is, 
the leader of that reform whose end shall be the re- 
generation of mankind. 

The distinctive vices of every age are intrenched 
behind the example, are sustained by the influence, 
of the wise, the prudent, the professedly pious, “ the 
men of property and standing.” Therefore, he only 
who is no respecter of persons, who has, like Jesus, 
the courage to assail wrong-doing in the highest 
places, can be instrumental in carrying forward the 
work of the Lord. It would be comparatively a 
light undertaking to overthrow the institution of slav- 
ery in our country, were it not for the example and 
influence of such men as Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, 
General Taylor, Bishop Meade, Dr. Smythe, Dr. 
Fuller, and the great and reverend men of the North, 
who are impelled by their personal friendships, or 
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partisan purposes, or sectarian ties, to uphold their 
Southern brethren in this iniquity. Who does not see 
that it is to no purpose that we cry out in tones of 
execration upon the traders, the kidnappers, the hire- 
ling overseers and brutal drivers, so long as we dare 
not expose and reprove the honorable senators’ and 
grave divines who are exerting their official and per- 
sonal influence, their learning and their eloquence, to 
sustain the accursed institution. Those expounders 
of the Law and of the Gospel who plead the author- 
ity of the American Constitution in support of slay- 
ery, and even suborn the Bible to justify men in re- 
ducing fellow-beings to the condition of domesticat- 
ed brutes, — they are they who should be held up 
before our country and the world as responsible for 
the continuance of this system of tremendous wick- 
edness. 

So, too, the loathsome vice of intemperance, and 
the horrid traffic in intoxicating drinks, have found 
their chief encouragement in the example of “ gen- 
tlemen of property and standing.” And there is no 
hope that the reform we have attempted will ever 
be accomplished, unless the friends of temperance 
shall have the courage to make their exposures, and 
deal out their condemnations, with an equal hand, 
—not quailing before the greater offender ~ because 
he is rich, nor adding wrath or contempt to their 
reproofs of the less’ offender because he is poor. 


With what consistency or fairness can we censure 
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the poor man who lets his cellar to be used as a 
groggery, so long as we suffer to go unrebuked the 
rich man who is the lessor of a splendid hotel for 
the same cruel purpose? And how, without shame, 
can we go forward to prosecute to punishment the 
miserable men who get their living by retailing rum 
by the gill, while we are treating with respect, as 
if they were good citizens and the, pillars of the 
church, those men who import or manufacture it by 
the hogshead? Surely, those persons who engage 
in this traffic merely to increase their already swol- 
len fortunes are more guilty than those who do it for 
the sake of a subsistence. 

In vain, too, shall we reprove the foul indulgen- 
ces of the so-called lower classes, so long as we 
leave unreformed the habits of those, who, although 
their wealth can command every innocent gratifica- 
tion for their senses and appetites, still cling to the 
wine-cup as if in it were to be found the highest 
joy of life. The effects produced by intoxicating 
drinks upon the health and moral character of. the 
rich are the same as upon the poor. ‘There is 
just as much misery caused by intemperance in the 
families and domestic circles of the one class as of 
the other. Nor are the sights which are to be seen 
much less offensive here or there. I cannot see that 
there is any thing to choose, in point of refinement, 
between the drunken revels that are held in the 
splendid mansions of the wealthy and in the miser- 
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able shanties of the poor. But the greater sin lies 
at the door of those, who, having the means to pro- 
vide themselves and their guests with a variety of 
wholesome indulgences, still crown their tables with 
tempting wines ; thus showing all the more how low 
and sensual are their tastes. pay 

When, a few years ago, I saw in the new dining- 
hall of this University the assembled learning, wit, 
poetry, eloquence, and wealth of New England bow- 
ing obsequiously to the bacchanal customs of the ta- 
ble, — virtually acknowledging that all the intellect- 
ual powers their Maker had given them, and all the 
culture they had received in the highest seminaries 
in the land, were insufficient for the entertainment 
of an hour, without the stimulus of wine, — when I 
beheld that humiliating spectacle, I longed for the 
courage of the Son of God, that I might reprove 
their sensuality as it deserved. More, even, than for 
his unsurpassed contributions to the literature and 
eloquence of our country, do I honor that gentleman 
who now presides over this institution for his gen- 
erous exertions to withdraw from the vice of intem- 
perance fhe annual sanction hitherto given to it by 
the Alumni of Harvard. 

The terrible vices I have named, and others that 
chiefly afflict our country and the world, are protract- 
ed and perpetuated by the influential classes, — the 
rich and their abetters. They are the parents of 
custom, the leaders of fashion, —and custom and 
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fashion are far more powerful than law. Indeed, a 
law is a dead letter, however formidable it may sound 
to the ear, unless it finds support in the influential 
classes of society. Upon them, then, rests a fearful 
responsibility ; and until they can be brought to feel 
that responsibility, and act accordingly, they will 
continue to be what they were in our Saviour’s day, 
the most serious hindrance to the redemption of the 
world. But they can be reached. ‘Truth is more 
mighty than wealth, wit, or fashion. Let the en- 
ginery of truth — facts, arguments, remonstrances, 
entreaties — be brought to bear continually upon the 
influential classes of society, with no unnecessary 
severity, but plainly, faithfully, fearlessly. ‘They are 
no more than men. Why should they be treated 
with any special indulgence? In our country, if no- 
where else, a man is a man though he be poor, and 
no more than a man though he be rich. And we 
ought to discipline ourselves to set at naught the as- 
sumptions of wealth and respectability, just as sum- 
marily as we do the assumption of an hereditary right 
to rule. He who despises a man because he is poor 
or unlettered, or treats him with special réspect be- 
cause he is rich or learned, can give no efficient aid 
to the institutions of a’democratic government, where 
the principles of righteousness alone should be su- 
preme. Much less can he be a true and able min- 
ister of that religion which is the power of God to 
bring down the proud, and raise up the humble ; to 
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destroy all distinctions but of the godly and the un- 
godly, and finally even these, by overcoming the evil, 
and subduing all to the Holy One. 

Thus have I spoken of the great principles for 
which Unitarians have contended. Greater are they 
—ereater, far—than any doctrines or command- 
ments of men; — than any creeds or bodies of divini- 
ty that ever were devised. For these principles are 
fundamental to the improvement of the individual, and 
to the renovation of the race. If we would have men 
expand and grow, we must encourage them to make 
trial of their faculties, — to put forth the energies of 
thought and action which God has implanted in their 
souls. We should impose no restraints other than 
the consciousness of their responsibility to Him who 
gave them the powers of men. We should prescribe 
no limits narrower than the works, the providence, 
the word of God. So Jesus left religion; and they 
are usurpers and spiritual tyrants who would rob men 
of the freedom which the Author and Finisher of 
Christianity conferred. Go not, my friends, to the 
ministry that is before you, as if you were responsible 
for the promulgation and defence of this or that sys- 
tem of doctrines. Young ministers too often seek 
to be clothed in the whole armour of some Goliah of 
theology, instead of relying, in their conflicts with 
sin and error, upon the simple slings they best know 
how to use, and the pebbles of truth they have gath- 
ered from that river of God, the current of their own 
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spiritual experience and observation. Keep your own 
minds, and encourage those you serve to keep their 
minds, ever open to the reception of truth. There 
is more light yet to break upon the human soul. 
Receive it, from whatever quarter it may come. If 
it be light, it must be from God. 

And, O! never forget that the great end for which 
Christ lived and died is, in all, righteousness and 
goodness, —redemption from the dominion and the 
misery of sin. He labored not to teach men this or 
that system of speculative theology, but to establish 
in their hearts the true principles of practical piety. 
He illustrated what he taught. He submitted to a 
cruel and ignominious death rather than swerve in 
the least from the straight way of right, — rather 
than make any concessions to the abetters of wrong. 
He sacrificed himself, not (as has been strangely 
taught in the churches) that he might appease the 
wrath of God, and dispose and enable him to for- 
give sinners, but that he might persuade men to be 
sinners no longer, and to. be reconciled to God by 
obedience to his holy law. Those only obtain the 
salvation of Christ who embrace his principles, im- 
bibe his spirit, and rise with him above the power 
of temptation. They only are Christians who are 
like Christ in character; and they alone can carry 
forward upon earth the work of redemption which 
he began. Not men of high pretensions, or sounding 
titles, or imposing offices, can build up the church of 
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God on earth; but men of a holy spirit, — the spirit 
that was in Jesus. Sectarian zeal may multiply the 
converts to Trinitarianism, or Unitarianism, or some 
other ism; but godliness alone can draw men to 
God. Never can that zeal which goes out in the 
erection of costly edifices, or the institution of im- 
posing rituals, or the accumulation of subservient 
numbers, — never can that zeal build up the church 
of which Christ is the chief corner-stone. It must 
be a zeal that aims, and labors, and never tires in 
its exertions to cleanse, to purify, to elevate, to sanc- 
tify man, — “‘ the temple of the living God” ; — not 
a few men, but all men, the poor no less than the 
rich, the humble no less than the mighty. Men of 
self-indulgence, therefore, cannot do the work of the 
Gospel ministry, but men of self-sacrifice. Not those 
who must be ministered unto, but those who are 
willing to minister, to serve, to toil, to suffer. Not 
those who doat upon their own reputation and suc- 
cess, but those who will not be deterred from de- 
claring the truth, and maintaining the right, though 


their names be cast out as evil. Not those who are 


conformed to this world, but those who are trans- 
formed by the renewing of their minds. 

_ Such are the views of “the work of the Lord,” 
and the ministry of his Gospel, which are opening 
to us through the influence of those principles for 
which Unitarians have contended. By the discus- 
sions we have raised respecting the nature, capaci- 
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ties, and rights of man, a higher estimate of human- 
ity, and more respect for individual men, in all es- 
tates, have come to be felt. This change, with its 
effects, is not obvious alone, nor chiefly, in the in- 
crease of Unitarians, distinctively so called. It is to 
be seen in the many important modifications of the 
‘doctrines of the Evangelical churches ; and still more 
in the very lively interest which many, of the so- 
called Orthodox faith, have come to evince in prac- 
tical plans for the redemption of men from ignorance, 
sin, and misery. Is it not a very significant fact, 
that in this immediate vicinity, the only spot on the 
earth where Unitarian Christianity can lay any clam 
to the ascendency, — that here, within a few miles 
of the very spot on which we are assembled, com- 
menced nearly every one of the philanthropic enter- 
prises which are now engaging the energies of be- 
nevolent men throughout our country, and in other 
parts of the world, —not to say that these enter- 
prises were started by Unitarians, or found many of 
their earliest and most efficient promoters in men of 
that denomination ? 

Under such ministrations of religion as were cus- 
tomary in times gone by, the most high-handed of- 
fences against God and man passed unrebuked from 
the pulpit or by the church. The spoils of those 
who had bathed themselves in the blood of their fel- 
low-men, on the field of mortal conflict, were proud- 
ly displayed in the houses dedicated to the religion 
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of the Prince of Peace. “Te Deum,” for victory 
in horrid war, was sung in the churches to that all- 
merciful Father of the human family, who sent his 
beloved Son to teach us neyer to avenge ourselves, 
but to love our enemies, and seek to overcome evil 
only with good. And men who were accounted min- 
isters of Christ baptized the abomination of desola- 
tion with their prayers. But the devout spirit of our 
own Worcester, having broken from the thraldom of 
creeds, and dared to study the Gospel for himself, 
was led to discern, and deeply feel, that it was far 
less conducive to the salvation of man and the glo- 
ry of God to establish theological dogmas by the 
power of argument or the authority of the church, 
than to teach men, and persuade them to settle their 
difficulties, whether public or private, by the mild 
means which Jesus recommended, and not by blood- 
shed or violence of any kind. His “Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War” is the best, as it was 
the first, essay on this momentous subject; and led 
to the commencement of an enterprise for the paci- 
fication of the world, that has secured the hearty 
coéperation of many of the best men and women, 
of various sects, in this country and in Europe. 
While the ministers and churches were overshad- 
owed by the darkness of Calvinism, the foul vice of 
Intemperance crept over the community, counte- 
nanced and fostered by the high and the low, the 


wise and the ignorant, the godly and the ungodly, 
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until it had become a terrific epidemic, carrying 
wretchedness into families, discord into our public 
councils, poverty, disease, and crime throughout the 
land, and sweeping tens of thousands yearly to dis- 
honored graves. But a few men of the neighbouring 
metropolis, in whom better views of humanity had 
inspired hope, asked of one another and of God if 
this dread plague could not be stayed. And then 
and there commenced the temperance reform. 

And there, too, was Slavery, the great transgres- 
sion of our country. So silent had been the preach- 
ers, that very many of the people were actually ig- 
norant that such an abomination existed in the land, 
or that we were at all responsible for its contin- 
uance. Many considered it a necessary evil, and 
many more as no sin. Men and women professing 
to be Christians, and supposed to be well instructed 
in the religion of Christ, were going continually from 
the bosom of ‘our churches, immersing themselves in 
all the iniquities of the slave-system of the South, 
apparently without a thought of the tremendous sin 
they were committing, and certainly without the ap- 
prehension of a word or a look of reproof from the 
Christians they had left. But a strong voice of 
remonstrance was raised in the adjoining capital. 
Many hearts there responded to the call. The lit- 
tle band who raised that cry soon became a thou- 
sand, and now the hosts that have come up for the 
deliverance of the captives are too mighty to be put 
down until the victory is accomplished. 
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I might, if there were time, remind you of other 
benevolent enterprises that originated here. I mean 
not to claim for our denomination the exclusive praise 
of their paternity, although as to several of them 
I might do so with the strictest truth. I only wish 
to press upon your notice the significant fact, that so_ 
many originated in this particular region, where alone 
in the whole world our Unitarian views of God, of 
Christ, of humanity, and of redemption have attained 
any ascendency. Certain it is, that by our imstru- 
mentality, in part, the great moral purposes of the 
Gospel have come to be the objects of new, of spe- 
cial, and of more general regards. The spirit of 
reform is roused as it never has been since the day 
of the Puritans. And, blessed be God! it is not 
now a sectarian spirit. It is enkindled in the_bo- 
soms of persons of every denomination, and is bring- 
ing into a Christian brotherhood many of every name. 
The mere forms of godliness, which so long mocked 
men with their vain shows, must now give place to 
more unequivocal evidences of the power of godli- 
ness. Lifeless, dead systems of speculative theology 
are no longer acceptable to the most hopeful por- 
tions of all denominations. ‘They crave the exhibi- 
tion of that faith which worketh by love, — that 
faith which incites men to labor for the great pur- 
poses of benevolence which Jesus aimed to accom- 
plish. It will no longer answer the demands upon 
the ministers of religion for them to preach for or 
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against the doctrine of Original Sin, or against sin 
in the abstract. It is not enough now that they pro- 
pose or oppose this or that exposition of the origin of 
the evil and misery that afflict our race. They must 
preach faithfully, fearlessly, against the actual trans- 
gressions of our own times, our own country, our 
own immediate community. They must seek after, 
find out, and exhibit the practicable remedy for these 
evils. ‘They may no longer spend their time in dis- 
cussing the question how sin got into the world; they 
must labor in the use of the means by which it may 
be gotten out of the world. The success which has 
crowned the efforts of moral reformers, since the be- 
lief in the improvability of man incited them to ef- 
fort, is an earnest of the fulfilment of the prophecy 
that righteousness, peace, and joy shall yet reign 
over the whole earth. To that end the followers of 
the Redeemer must now labor. And those ministers 
and churches are fast losing their hold upon the 
public heart who refuse to codperate in actual plans 
for the redemption of mankind. 

I know that not a few would raise the alarm, that 
the church is being undermined by the reformers. 
Be not alarmed. The true church can never be over- 
thrown. It is itself engaged in the work of reform, 
and ever has been, though not so visibly as now. 
Be not deterred by any of the cries you may hear 
from those who would hold on to the evil that there 
is in the church or the state. Ecclesiastical and 
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civil institutions are temporary and evanescent. 
Truth, goodness, righteousness, are eternal. Let, 
then, justice, mercy, humanity, be insisted on at all 
times, everywhere, though the Union, though the 
churches, though the heavens fall. E 

Young gentlemen, by whose invitation I am here 
on this interesting occasion, you are about to go 
forth as ministers of Christianity, at a day when 
courage, as well as piety and learning, will be need- 
ed by you. May you have all the gifts and graces 
of true followers of Christ. If you go to your work 
in the simplicity, the truthfulness, the faith, the love, 
of Jesus, you will not preach in vain. Go, I trust 
you will, not to be masters of ceremonies, but to be 
earnest, hard workers in the service of God and 
mankind. Care not so much whither you go, as 
in what spirit you go. There may be a choice in 
places, but there is no choice for you in purposes, 
Wherever you go, you should go with the determi- 
nation to do the work of the Lord, to redeem men 
from ignorance, sin, and misery. ‘This is the end for 
which Christ lived and died. ‘This is the end to 
which you should live, and die, if fidelity to your 
duty demands the sacrifice. 
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THE MINISTRY CALLED TO SELF-DENIAL. 


St. Luxe, ix. 60. 


Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou and preach the 
aX of - 


Tus is a startling saying. It would draw attention from any 

speaker, under any circumstances. How much more from the 

q the Eternal Word, whose fiat is life, and His will law, for 

the unnumbered hosts of heaven, and the universe which He 
ake into being and upholdeth by the word of His power! 


From those blessed lips no idle saying ever fell. The record 


of their words has been made, we know, with reference to us and 
our salvation. Once and forever, what Jesus spake is the truth, 
the spirit and the life. Time has no power to change or to annul 
it; He who read the hearts of all his creatures, spake and placed 
his words on record to us all and for us all. Social and civil 
revolutions may alter, not do away nor lessen their bearing on 
his church collectively and its members individually, wherever 
scattered, after whatever lapse of ages. 

Humbly and reverently, therefore, brethren, as if the Redeemer’s 
gracious voice now first addressed it to our ears ; with as anxious 
interest as if it were addressed to us by name, let us inquire the 
reason and the meaning of his command, “Let the dead bury 
their dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of Gop.” 

It is handed down to us in a remarkable connexion, as one of 
three answers addressed to individuals, plainly representing as 
many classes of the followers of Curist. “And it came to 
pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man said unto 
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him, Lorp, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. 
And he said unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lorn, suffer 
me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let 
the dead bury their dead; but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of Gop. And another also said, Lorp, I will follow thee; but 
let me first go bid them farewell which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him, No man having ae hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the kingdorh'6 of Gon. me Here 
we have the representatives of the rash and inconsiderat who 
plunge into an undertaking of which they have not euN 
count the cost; of the lukewarm and indifferent, who ‘suffer 
other cares to divide a heart but half obedient to their Master’s 

call; of vacillating double-mindedness, unstable in a determina- 
tion of which neither the nature nor the results are duly realized. 

It is not to be believed that a connexion so wonderfully apt 
was without wise design in the good providence of Gop. The 
three incidents make up one harmonious and perfect whole. As 
parts of that whole, they are equally necessary to each other, 
equally important, equally and co-extensively instructive. 

Yet it cannot be denied that they have been somewhat differ- 
ently regarded, in almost: all ages of the Church. 'T'wo of the 
Saviour’s answers have passed into proverbs; the one as descrip- 
tive of our Lorp’s own condition while on earth; the other as 
a statement of the nature of his calling, generally to all who 
bear his name and baptismal badge, but more especially to those 
- entrusted with the stewardship of his word and sacraments, 
The third, meanwhile, (that taken for my text,) with nothing to 
render it of less general interest and application, and surely not 
less noticeable for its form and import, has been kept compara- 
tively out of view. ‘The others, merely declaratory, are in the 
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mouth of every one: this, an express command, is heard with 
listless disregard, or shrinking apprehension, and used, if used 
at all, with the most cautious limitation and assemblage of modi- 
fying adjuncts. 

The cause of this difference is not difficult of discovery. The 
neglected answer is one of those hard sayings of the Son of 
Gop, which He has left to prove his people. It sounds in appa- 
rent discord from the general tenor of his teaching, and grates 
upon the unskilful ear too harshly to be willingly endured. That 
He who wept at the grave of Lazarus, and cared for the bereave- 
ment of his mother in his last agonies upon the cross, should return 
Ma tese, reasonable request of filial piety, “ Lord, suffer me 
to go first and bury my father,” the harsh answer, “ Let the 


bury their dead”, is a seeming incongruity on which the 


mind loves not to dwell. It amazes and confounds us. We 
turn away from even the semblance of violence done by the 
Saviour to the kindly impulses and holy yearnings of natural 
affection, and gladly forget it in the contemplation of the harmo- 
ny of his teaching, recommending every charity that can adorn 
and soften life, with the beautiful uniformity of his conduct, a 
continual pattern of obedience and the highest exemplar of love. 

But this is not all. The very fact which gives this saying of 
our Lorp its strong claim on our attention,—its general and 


_ perpetnal bearing and application—has rendered it distasteful. 


If, eqnally with its two associates, this answer is addressed 
through the individual who first called it forth, to a class, a large 
class, a class never unrepresented in a Christian community, its 
harshness is more than a trait of history: it is a requisition, a 
rebuke, too often in effect a repulse, coming home to them, bind- 
ing on their consciences, registered against them in the book. of 
Gop’s account. They, and others prompted by a spurious and 
ill-judging charity, would willingly lessen its severity or escape its 
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application. ‘It had reference to the individual and the times,’ 
they say: ‘its force expired with them. But if so, why have 
men, with one consent, understood the next following reply, in 
an inseparable connexion, so differently? Why is it held to be 
yet as true that “he who putteth his hand to the plough and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of Gop”, as it was 
during the Saviour’s stay on earth, if it be not also as true now, 
as then, that the dead are’ to be left to bury their dead by those. 
whom the Master calls to follow him? “No, brethren, the subter- 
fuge is unavailing. Whether we will hear it, o er we will 
forbear, it is ws whom the Saviour warns equally against luke- 
warm indifference to his call, as against’ rash. inconsideraten 


or timid hesitation. £ 

But what is. the precise import of this command, as originally 
addressed, and as it bears on us ? 

Ingenuity has been busy, with devices for explaining away 
its seeming harshness by rendering the meaning less general in 
its range. ‘Leave the dead. to themselves, has. been offered as 
one interpretation: ‘Leave to the bearers of the dead the per- 
formance of their office? as another. Both are recommended 
by their tendency to give the address a local and temporary 
character. Both are found untenable when tried by common 
sense and usage. 'The means of narrowing the Saviour’s say- 
ing to the individual addressed, and the peculiar facts of his spe- 
cial case, are sought in vain. It remains. applicable, necessarily, 
inevitably applicable to a class, a great division of our race. 
The spiritually dead, the dead in trespasses and sins, they in. 
whom the life of the soul in Gop, is dormant. or extinct, are’ 
pointed out by the Lorp Jzsus to, his. follower, as those to 
whom he is to leave the care that would draw off his attention, 
from his Master’s call. ‘Let the dead bury their dead: Leave 
to those who know no higher claim, the discharge of the last 
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sad offices to thy parent’s unburied corpse: for thee there is a 
more imperative and immediate duty: the voice that shall raise 
the dead has called thee into a mew, a spiritual life, and interposed 
relations higher, stronger than, those of earthly parentage, with 
resulting obligations of more instant and engrossing concerment 
than attention to the deceased.’ 

No doubt the trial thus prescribed was peculiarly hard. To 
deprive himself of the last look at the ‘remains of him who gave 
him being, nursed him up to manhood and trained him for its 
duties ; to leave his father’s corpse to the care of others, to go 
unwe t, unhonoured, unattended to the tomb! In what barbarian 


wr race shall we seek the son whose heart would not be 

rung by such a bidding? How much more must it have been 
PY repugnant to a son of Abraham and the patriarchs, in whose 
hallowed examples had been set a long transmitted and most 
ca faithfully kept law of reverent attention to the dead! Religious 
observance, national usage of immemorial antiquity, and the 
dictates of natural affection, were arrayed against the requisition. 
Surely He who knew the issues of the heart He made, had 
strong reason for putting it tosuch a test ! 

But are we therefore warranted in regarding it as an isolated 
instance ? a case where peculiar need led to a peculiar demand, 
or a peculiar disposition required a peculiar trial ? 

. This is forbidden by the connexion, as we have seen, and by 
the contrast between the two great classes of our race implied in 
the command itself. The spiritually dead are placed in op- 
position to such as live unto Gop, and it is as living unto Gop 
that the newly called follower of Jesus is required to deny his 
natural affections, his national habits, and his conventional ties 
and obligations, that he may devote himself to His Master’s work. 

That each may devote himself, wholly and unreservedly, 
to his Master's work,——this, brethren, is to every one of us 
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the reason and meaning of our Lorp’s command “ Let the dead 
bury their dead.” To work out his own soul’s salvation, to 
labour for that of those dependent on him, and to glorify Gop in 
his generation by a consistent, holy and humble walk, is a task 
assigned every individual who is named by the name of Jzsus. 
It is the calling of the members of the Church of Christ, as 
such,—to which all earthly ties and obligations must concede 
an undisputed preference in their heart gee conduct. The world 


has its aims and ends, _ Gath 


In chee ps 75 ite sid * 

but the Christian, who has heard his Master’s ag be- 
come obedient to His calling, has renounced them. His occ 
pations may, and in a degree must, resemble those of the mul- 
titude around him, but are no longer the business of his life. 
He goes about them as of secondary consequence, ‘The ends 
of his neighbour are with him mere means, and often means of 
very subordinate interest and importance, to work out the one 
end and aim of his existence. He looks far beyond the relations 
of life and the claims of society for the source of obligation to the 
duties of his station, and he finds it, in the changeless will and 
unfathomable love of Gop, his. Maker and Redeemer, operative 
with a force and intensity of which the mere man and citizen 
has had neither experience nor conception: but he there finds it, 
connecting with the duties of his. station, as the world knows 
them, and placing above them and before them, others by which 
those duties are sometimes modified, sometimes superseded, and 
even sometimes contravened. By the world, for example, he is 
is held bound to cherish his own body and those of his depend- 
ents; to lay up in store for his own and their need in future 
emergencies ; and to advance his own and their ease, emolument 
and reputation, by all honourable and honest means. It is 
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enough for the world’s ends, and fills the measure of its rule of 
right, although all this be done in the merest self-centering egot- 
ism, or in the shallowest superficial respect for general opinion. 
The Gospel reveals to him a deeper motive and a more searching 
estimate, in the love wherewith Gop loved us, and requires that 
we love Him and those whom He has given us for His sake: but 
at the same time teaches him to keep his own body under, bring- 
ing it into subjection, and to train his children and dependents 
in a like course of moderation and self- denial ; to count money, 
time and pa ins laid out in the relief of the ee and spirit- 
uall ie as the only substantial provision against the day 
r] 


[; and to dread and shun riches, worldly influence and 
tet poral prosperity, as fraught with dangers of the most awful 
consequence. ; 

My brethren, I know ‘this is neither prevalent nor popular 
doctrine. But I appeal to you, as men and Christians, whether 
it be not the doctrine of our Lorp and Master, taught by Him 
as plainly as language can express it; enforced by His personal 
example and invariable requisitions of His immediate followers ; 
and left on record in His sacred word without a syllable of cau- 
tionary limitation or explanatory comment. Men have-explained 
away the strong language of their Saviour, or when they neither 
could nor dared do so, have been content to leave it a dead, ne- 
glected letter: but there it is, in the word of Gop, on record still. 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom.” 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily and follow me.” “'Take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? for after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek: but seek ye first the kingdom of Gop and His righteous- 
ness.” “Wo unto you that are rich, for ye have received your 
consolation!” “Wo unto you nat are full!” “Wo unto you 
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that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep.” “If any man 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” These are but a few of our 
Lorp’s declarations on the subject of worldly ties and obliga- 
tions. I might heap together very many more, to the same 
effect, or even stronger. Do they not furnish an extended and 
sufficient comment on His injunction, to « let the dead bury their 
dead?” Let those who receive not the spiritual life that Curis 
came to give us when He had purchased it with His “ar 
cern themselves with this bodily life as their main business. 


is wisdom with them to lay up much goods for many year 


to take their ease, eat, drink, and be merry: but we are taught 
that their wisdom is foolishness with Gop. It is foresight and 
honourable ambition with them to build houses that shall con- 
tinue for ever, and dwelling-places to all generations, and to call 
the lands after their own names: but we are taught to look, not 
at the things which are seen, which are temporal, but at the 
things which are not seen, which are eternal, and to seek a 
building of Gon, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. It is love and duty with them to pamper the bodies 
of their kindred in ease and fulness, and when they die to leave 
the rest of their substance to their babes: but we are taught to 
love the soul, and nourish it with the meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, and to make provision for our children not for the 
flesh, to fulfil its lusts, but for the immortal soul, that it may be 
enriched with treasures that wax not old, and clothed with the 
raiment of its Redeemer’s righteousness, and made sure of those 
mansions in its Father’s house which Curist has gone before to 
prepare for such as love Him and have followed Him in the way 
of humility, self-denial, reproach, and suffering. . 


z, 
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Thus to provide for their own souls and those bound to them 
by ties of blood, kindred and society, is the one great duty of all 
who are here assembled. Let each answer for himself how far 
he has left the dead to bury their dead, and gone about his 
Master’s work. 


But for you, young brethren, who as candidates for holy orders, 
profess to be moved by the Hoty Guosr to take upon you the espe- 
cial commission of Curist to minister as His ambassadors in the 
work of reconciliation, for you the words of our Saviour have a 
mea ing é and application, (not more direct and true than they 
-evey individual in this congregation, that were impos- 
e, but) more full and strict. You are in the very circum- 
ances of the individuals to whom they were first addressed ; 
called to an especial attendance upon your Saviour, looking for- 
ward to an especial mission in His behalf. Your appearance 
here is your solemn declaration to the world, that in the orderings 
of His providence, in the counsel of His representatives, and in 
the depths of your own consciousness, you have heard the voice 
of the Son of Gop, saying, ‘Follow me. Follow me in the 
blessed work of seeking and saving your lost fellow-beings. 
Follow me in ministering the bread of life and waters of salva- 
tion to souls ready to perish. Follow me to pass between the 
dead and the living, and stay the plague that has gone out 
against the rebellious sons of Adam from before their Gop.’ 

With some of you, I know, the world has already been busy 
and bold to plead its reasons why you should hold yourselves 
excused from obeying such a call. One day or other, it may be 
before, or it may be not until after the irrevocable step of self 

dedication has been taken, all shall be more or less tried in the 
same way. Claims of duty or affection, of interest or ambition, 
will present themselves, and conflict with your devotion to the 
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work you have undertaken. Gop be thanked! the condition of 
His Church among us renders the very choice of the ministry an 
act of self-denial in most who seek it. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, talents and industry are sure of better temporal remu- 
neration in any other walk of life than the ministration at the 
altar of the Lorp. Nevertheless, temptations still remain, few 
and rare in the way of ample support and popular estimation, 
many and pressing in ‘the form of work without a workman’s 
hire, usefulness without encour ragement, calls of duty at the risk 
of health or life, labour amidst and against. obs cles of the most 
formidable kind, both temporal and spiritual. Such are yearly 
increasing, and must increase for many years, perhaps ge 
tions, in our country. To prepare you for them, and arm j u 
against them, was my design in the choice of a subject. They 
will be to you, what the young man’s father’s funeral was to 
him, specious snares spread by the enemy of souls, seeking to 
rob the Lorp Jesus of His chosen instruments, and you of your 
exceeding great reward. 'To you severally, before Gop and His 
elect angels, your Master now addresses, by His servant’s voice, 
the injunction, “ Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of Gon.” 

You, brethren, who are about to matriculate this evening, are 
entering on a course of study, discipline and devotion, by which 
you may be fitted for that most arduous and most awfully 
responsible of all human occupations, the ministry of the Gospel. 
Self-denial is required of you, to study rightly, and rightly to 
mingle with your study active zeal, and quiet devotion. You 
have acquired, it may be, literary tastes and habits, which until 
now it has been equally a duty and a delight to gratify. The 
sweetened brim of the cup of knowledge has been held to your 
lips, and solicits deep and prolonged draughts of the invigorating 
and stimulating, but, alas, too often intoxicating beverage. Far 
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be it from me to discourage thorough, and even discursive study ! 
There is no branch of human science or learning that may not 
be turned to profitable account by the Christian minister. They 
all subserve the ends, and do the high behests of the queen of 
sciences, divine theology. They all enlarge the student’s mind, 
and elevate his station among his fellows, and therefore tend to 
fit the pastor for his duties as a teacher and spiritual governor. 
But while they who best know the terrible accountability and 
difficulty of the pastoral charge will be most willing to allow and 
recommend a thorough furnishment with intellectual armour of 
every kind, they will also most dread the enervating, sensual- 
g tendency of mere literary, scientific, or esthetical pursuits 
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and tastes, when suffered to become a primary or even an im- 
a object of attention. There is a sense, in which they will 
counsel the young herald of divine salvation to 


‘Drink deep of the Pierian spring ;’ 


as opposed to the superficial, maddening potations of the sciolist 
and charlatan: but let him beware of imagining that its waters: 
may with impunity be mingled with those of 


‘Siloa’s brook that flows 
Fast by the oracle of Gop.’ 


The world may court the dilettante and connoisseur in clerical 
costume, and admire his exquisite taste and practised judgment, 
his extensive reading and apt quotations; but its admiration will 
be mingled with contempt. It will regard him as brought down 
to its own level, feeding on its own garbage, drinking in of its 
own spirit. How shall the same lips discuss the merits of a play- 
wright, the skill of a novelist, or the value of a chef-d’euvre, and 
proclaim the judgments of the Lorp against Babylon and Tyre? 
Men will not listen, as to Gop’s messenger set over them to 
instruct, premonish, and rebuke, to him who has been sitting 
with them at the feet of their own idols. There are those, 
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indeed, who will tell you of the value of accomplishments, of 
polish, and of information, to win acceptance for the word of 
truth. Believe it not. The truth of Gop is masked and fettered, 
not adorned, by the bedizenments of style. Be earnest. Be zeal- 
ous. Be faithful. Be yourself enwrapped in the mysterious 
themes of revelation. Thus shall you command, not bribe atten- 
tion, and secure a resp and deference, and trust, which mere 
literary attainments can never gain. - 

“ Let the dead bury their dead,” then, Wepthireg _—Let the bar- 
rister and the senator seek to clothe the tran sient interest and 
petty moment of their themes with the factitious al pot their 
own literary reputation and cultivated style. Let the worldli 
furnish himself with prattle for the boudoir and the saloon 
the runlets that are hourly pouring their tiny rills into the be- 
dabbled stream of literature. Let the votaries of science pursue 
their useful and dignified researches in its learned halls. They 
labour each in his vocation. You, too, have yours. “Go ye, 
and preach the kingdom of Gov.” His word has depths which 
the profoundest thought can never sound, and heights to which 
the loftiest imagination has never soared. Age after age has 
drawn from its treasure-houses, and still the stores are free to all, 
and full beyond man’s finite conception or desire. There furnish 
yourselves for your high calling. Use arts, and sciences, and 

_languages, and literature old and new, as instruments to work 
withal, and when the tired faculties demand unbending, as harm- 
less recreations : but never so far forget your place in this passing 
scene, as to make them your aim, or even to associate them in 
your efforts and affections with the one all-engrossing, all-ab- 
sorbing work you have to do. 

For that work you are here to prepare yourselves; and Jesus, 
when he sought the doctors in the temple, has taught us to con- 
sider the very preparation as a part of the work itself. But it is 
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when the time of your ‘first proving’* shall have been accom- 
plished that your season of trial shall begin. The companions 
of your boyhood and youth, your school-fellows and college- 
mates, will be just starting on their several paths in life. One 
shall have taken to himself a wife, another shall have bought.a 
farm, a third begun to count the profits of his merchandize, and 
a fourth tasted the first delicious fruits of industry and talents 
well applied in popular applause or growing reputation. Before 
you what prospect will be opening? Penury, seclusion, con- 
tumely and opposition, it may be. An humble round of duty 


in an unattractive sphere, it must be, under any ordinary circum- 


s—self-denial, in many of its most appalling forms, it will 
if you are indeed actuated by your Master’s spirit, and re- 
ved to do your Master’s work. I know the picture has its 
bright side too; and bright it is, indeed, to the eye of faith! But 
these statements are none the less true, notwithstanding. In 
some respects we, the clergy of this age, occupy a position not 
unlike that of the first propagators of the Gospel. We are laying 
the foundation of a goodly edifice in the Lorp’s heritage, for 
future times. Others may come after, and be made glad in its 
ivory palaces, and take shelter under its goodly beams of cedar: 
it is our lot to clear away the rubbish, and break up the ground, 
and lay deep and solid its foundations, and in the meanwhile 
bear the brunt of the driving storm, or the heat of the scorching 
sun, and with the one hand work, and in the other hold a ~ 
weapon. In most parts of our country, every thing has yet to 
be done. The people are to be aroused, and gathered, and 
taught, and banded, and disciplined, and fed. The merest ne- 
cessaries for Gop’s worship are to be provided, and even the 
need of them to be inculcated. The house where His honour 
dwelleth has to be built. The appurtenances of prayer and 


* 1 Timothy iii. 10. 
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praise are to be furnished. The poor, and the destitute, and the 
sick, and the widow, and the orphan, are to be relieved. Is it 
strange, that with all this to do, and the evil heart of man, and 
the busy enemy of souls and the god of this world to hinder, the 
support of the ministry should be ill secured, almost not at all 
attended to? I am far from thinking that in any case our 
brethren of the laity do what they can, or even what they ought: 
but when I look over the face of our land, widening and peopling 
with an almost magical rapidity, I am surprised rather at what 
is done than at what is not—when the Gila BD. fror every 
quarter are taken into account. This state of things must long 
continue, and of late years has rapidly and alarmingly increase 
in prevalence. ‘There is no help nor remedy for it, under a. 


but self-denial in the ministry. It will be in vain to inculcate on ~ 
the laity the duty of supporting those who are separated for their 
service in things sacred. They know it already. It is the first © 


dictate of justice, honesty, and that manly fairness, which so 
generally characterizes the yeomanry of our country. They 
recognize the obligation. Their plea for its non-performance is, 
that they do all they are able. Brethren of the congregation, 
that plea is rarely true! Who among us does for the mainte- 
nance and extension of the Gospel the half of what was required 
of the Israelite by divine prescription for the support of his polity 
and worship, and still left ability and willingness on his part — 
to add freewill-oblations and thank-offerings? Our Master will 
not hold you so excused, by the specious plea that satisfies a 
gain-loving and self-enjoying age——But to us, my young breth- 
ren, that plea takes the shape of fact, and we must meet it as a 
fact. 

How shall this be done?” 

By beginning, at a high and commanding elevation, the course 
of conduct which shall correct the growing evil. Want of sel/- 
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denial is its source; a love of gain rather than godliness, of ease 
rather than privation and exertion for the service of the Lorp. 
We must go forth and preach self-denial in our lives. We must 
go forth to preach the Gospel, asking for nothing but a hearing. 
We must go forth, as our Master sent His first ministers, in faith 
that He who sent us can support us. We must be-willing to 
forego the comfort of a home, and the endearments of a family, 
and the quiet seclusion of a study, for Carisv’s and the Gos- 
pel’s sake. ’ 

At this moment sixty places are advertized by the authorities 
of our Church as willing and desirous to receive the word and 
a and not one minister can be found to say, ‘Here am 

end me!’ Is this right? Is it primitive? Is it Christian?— 


“he it is said, ‘They cannot be supported’ Think you that 


Paul, or one of Paul’s companions, would not have found sup- 
port in the worst spot of our western wilderness? Is the Lorv’s 
arm shortened, that He cannot help in our days? Is His ear 
waxed dull, that He cannot hear? Is His promise to be with us 
abrogated, that He will not now bear witness to His word and 
ministering servants ?—My brethren! I have sought diligently 
for a ground of distinction between our duty in this respect, and 


‘that of those who forsook houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 


father, and mother, and wife, and children, and lands, for Jesus’ 
name’s sake, in the first generation of His followers, and I can- 
not find it. Souls are precious now as then. Ungodliness, though 
varied in its forms, is as rife now as then. Satan is as busy now 
as then. Alas, yes! and he is more successful! for he works 
now on the love of ease, and the fear of want, and the dread of 
suffering, in the hearts of Christians, even in that which should 
be the choicest of Gop’s temples, the heart of His ministering 
servant. It is want of faith that cripples us, and palsies the 
energies of the Lorn’s sas host. It is want of faith that 
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has converted our missionary doings into computations of vile 
money, and poisons the spring of life with the polluted streams 
of Mammon’s kennels. It is want of faith that swells our lists 
of unemployed clergymen, and keeps our borders bare and im- 
poverished of spiritual supplies. It is want of faith that sends 
our missionary bishops solitary wanderers through uncultivated 
deserts, and leaves the halls of our theological seminaries com- 
paratively empty, while the bar, the medical school, the engi- 


neer’s corps, and the counting house, are thronged with talent, 
energy, and zeal, , Pw 


Could these things be so, brethren, were we indeed persuaded 
of THE REALITY or GOD'S apipina PRESENCE IN His 


Cuurcn to make His word powerful as a hammer rending the 
rock in pieces; His ordinances fertilizing as living streams, con- _ 


veying pardon, grace and holiness, wherever they are carried ; 
and His ministers workers together with Him, in reconciling the 
world unto Himself? It was “in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tu- 
mults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings,” that the blessed 
apostle approved himself a minister of Gop, and so verified his 
claim to be an “ambassador for Curist, as though Gop did 
beseech” the world « by him.” Mark it, brethren! these things 
proved him the true minister of the Master whom he followed ! 
and to his beloved Timothy it was his dying charge, to “ endure 
affliction, and do the work of an evangelist, and” so “make full 
proof of his ministry.” To give our ministrations validity, the 
sure and regular transmission of the call through those entrusted 
with it, in long succession, from Curist himself, is enough. 
But to give them energy and success, to inbreathe life and spirit 
into the outward form, to tip the tongue with fire, and clothe the 
man of flesh with light like that which shone from the counte- 
nance of Moses when he had been upon the mount, something 
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more is requisite—the work of Gon’s Spirit in a sincerity and 
intensity of faith, and love, and zeal, which can show them- 
selves to others only in the highest forms of self-denial. That men 
can appreciate. Prove to them a call of Gop, like that of Aaron, 
and they will speculate, and cavil, and wonder, and at best ad- 
mit it with cold assent. Deliver to them a message like that of 
Jonah, of impending destruction, present repentance and offered 
mercy, and some will mock, and many turn away in heedless 
apathy. But John the Baptist, in his raiment of camel’s hair 
and leathern girdle, and the seventy wandering from city to city, 
destitute of every necessary for their undertaking, draw attention 
and strike home to the beholders a conviction of reality. They 


can understand that a messenger must have good assurance of a 


lission which is to be so executed. They perceive that he is 
‘actuated by views and motives higher than their own, and are 
thus disposed to place in him that confidence which a nobler 
nature always commands from its inferiors. Curiosity and re- 
spect combine to induce them to lend a listening ear, and they 
are willing to be taught by one whom they feel to be above 
them.* 

Gop forbid, my brethren, that I should urge this as a reason 
for extraordinary self-denial in the ministry! I do but state it, 
as the most desirable and sure consequence of obedience to the 
command of our Divine Master. It is His will that His minis- 
tering servants should be so tried, and that will makes the result 
a blessing to His Church, and a tenfold blessing to their own 
souls in the exceeding great reward of enhanced success. The 
trial may be various in its form. It will not always come in the 
shape of want, and isolation, and sundered ties, and checked 
affections. There are other more insidious and dangerous snares 
attendant on the easier paths, against which the minister of 


* See Note at the end. 
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Curist needs to be doubly vigilant, that in humbleness of heart 
and holiness of life, he may show out of a godly conversation his 
unfeigned faith. But when, as to many of you must be the case, 
the call of the Redeemer is to follow him in the work of love and 
mercy, through privations and distresses, at the cost of sacrifices 
which men call unreasonable and cruel, at the risk of being 
deemed enthusiasts and rash—brethren, ¢rust your Lord! “let 
the dead bury their dead, but go ye and preach the kingdom 
of Gop.” 


NOTE. 


A spare leaf tempts the writer to add an illustration of a remark made on a 
preceding page—that men are willing to be taught by those who come to them in 
self-denial. 

On the festival of St. Matthias, six hundred and thirty years ago, the son of a 
merchant of a little mountain town in Italy heard read in the gospel for the day 
the words, “Provide neither gold nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves.” From that 
day forth he had neither home nor property, change of raiment nor money to pro- 
i it. He wandered literally as a stranger and pilgrim on the face of the earth, 
Bi li continually for his next meal and his night’s lodging on the Providence 

Gop working in the charity of man. He did more. Smitten with the love of 
is condition, he found means to engraft his feelings on the minds of others, and 


. “ to bind them with himself in joint vows of utter destitution, perpetual celibacy, 


> 
= 
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and implicit obedience to an ecclesiastical superior. In ten years, this penniless, 
friendless outcast had gathered a band of five thousand sworn disciples. At this 
day, seven thousand five hundred communities, numbering more than [two hun- 
dred thousand inmates, follow his example and own his law; and in all nearly 
three millions of, our race already gone to their account, shall rise up at the last 
day to bear witness, for weal or for wo, to the influence of that example and the 
moral efficiency of that law. 

These are momentous facts. Duly weighed, they will be found to show that 
the day shall come, when Francis of Assisi shall be found to have had more influ- 
ence on his kind, than the widest wasting spoiler that ever ravaged the earth’s fair 
surface, “and built himself a memorial out of the miseries of his fellow beings. 
Conquest, with its attendant minions, slaughter, fire and famine, does but affect 
transiently the millions whom it causes to suffer. To any of them, it is but a 
momentary blast, over and forgotten when the long vista of eternity opens up to 
view. Meanwhile the quiet victories of the Italian friar have been going on, sub- 
jugating body and soul to a sway meant to be, and in its consequences sure to be, 
eternal. Those who shed their life-blood for an ambitious leader, are by the very 
act set loose from his control for ever. The thousands of thousands who have 
been hurried to the place of the departed from the battle fields-of Napoleon, now 
look back on far other than his designs and plans as the sources of their endless 
happiness or misery, But the rule of the Franciscan binds him to a life-long 
servitude {in order to an eternal continuance beyond the grave. The hour will 
never come when its effects shall have passed away. They will abide, and grow, 
world without end. - 
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Is not this a fearful contemplation? How shall we account for the phenomenon 
of power like this wielded by a mortal man over the immortal souls of his fellow 
men? Not, surely, by the shallow sophism of those who shelter their own igno- 
rance or sloth by the remark, that he was the impersonation of the spirit of his 
age, the creature of circumstances, owing to them alike his origination and the 
continuance of his sway! What! did the fifth century breathe less of the spirit 
of asceticism than the thirteenth’! Were the foundations of society less shaken by 
the overturn of the old Empire of the West than by the Guelf and Ghibeline con- 
tests of an Italian priest and a German potentate? Have the strange vicissitudes 
that have new moulded society and recast all its forms in Europe since the thir- 
teenth century, uniformly chanced to favour this one institution of religious men- 
dicancy, and it alone? Each more absurd than the other, the suppositions confute 
themselves. We must seek elsewhere than in external circumstances for the birth 
of a spirit of such surpassing and enduring might. ‘i f - 

We may find it, in the text of the preceding discourse, and in the many pas- 
sages of kindred import that the New Testament contains. It was a word of ¢ 
misconstrued and misapplied, but still A worp or Gop, believed and acted o 
that was mighty to prevail over the dictates of nature, the ties of life, the tyrann! 
of custom, and the shock of change and time. The Saviour’s call to leave all and 
follow Him, was the charm that wrought in Francis and by which he wrought on 


others, to the accomplishment of such wonderful results, 

It wrought, indeed, not unto life. Like the knowledge of Carist made manifest 
by Paul, its savour was of death unto death in them that perish. In the narrowness 
of their own spirit, they narrowed the significancy of their Lorp’s instructions, 
and expounded them as literal rules, for uniform, unvarying observance. Thus 
they lost the spirit of the Gospel, and made the message of salvation through free 
grace an onerous and dead law of works, One unalterable standard applied to the 
outward man, was their measure of Christian character and attainment. The 
kingdom of Gop, instead of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
became a system of meats and drinks, and external garb and bodily observance. 
The result of substituting rules for principle, and forms for spirit, showed them- 
selves in pride, vain glory, and base hypocrisy and fraud, on the one hand, and in 
blind, brute-like obedience, and the most marvellously stupid credulity, on the 
other, 

But shall we therefore join in the laugh, so long and loud, which has been raised 
against these deluded victims of superstition ? 

Apart from the sobering consideration that their delusions concerned eternal 
interests, and those of millions, and that seas of blood and tears may at the last 
great day prove of less serious moment than what we now look upon with gibes 
and merriment—apart from this, we may find something to check the rising laugh, 
in the principle which lay at the root of their strange plant, and in its application 
to ourselves. 

That principle was THE REALITY OF ETERNAL INTERESTS, and its consequence, 
the comparative utter insignificance of every worldly possession and pursuit. 


f 
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This, it will be said, we all admit as well as they. It is part of our daily pro- 
fession, the fundamental article of our faith. 

It is so, The difference is this. We profess it, and say it in our creeds. They 
ACTED on it. 

It may be that it was derangement of intellect that made the father of the 
mendicants apply to himself the charge of the Saviour to the seventy. But who 
will have the hardihood to deny that he was sincere in his mistaken obedience? 
That sincerity it was that gave him power and contagious zeal; and its perpetua- 
tion, even though only as a grain of mustard seed buried in fraud and superstition, 
has permeated the whole mass, and kept life in it to this very day. 

When shall our holier cause, the advocacy of a pure faith and spiritual life given 
of Gop for the salvation of our perishing race, free as the air to all, if they will but 
hear and believe, and be converted to the Lorp and live—when shall it find agents 
as much in earnest, and therefore as successful? Oh, the burning disgrace, that 
they who pander to Rome’s usurpations and corruptions, should exceed us in the 
best qualification for the work to which we profess to have a calling, derived from 
the crucified Redeemer through the apostles and martyrs who sealed his testimony 
with their blood! 


SwEET IS THE SMILE OF HOME; THE MUTUAL LOOK 
WueEN HEARTS ARE OF EACH OTHER SURE} 

SweErET ALL THE JOYS THAT CROWD THE HOUSEHOLD NOOK, 
THE HAUNT OF ALL AFFECTIONS PURE; 

YrEvT IN THE WORLD EVEN THESE ABIDE, AND WE 
ABOVE THE WORLD OUR CALLING BOAST : 

ONCE GAIN THE MOUNTAIN TOP, AND THOU ART FREE: 
TILL THEN, WHO REST, PRESUME 5 ‘WHO TURN TO LOOK, 
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Tue death of Mr. Crosby occurred in Charlestown, on the 28th 
of February. The following Sermon was preached at the request 
of the Winthrop Church, in their house of worship, on occasion of 
the funeral; and, in conformity with a request from the same source, 
it is now printed. Written hastily at first, as the circumstances ren- 
dered unavoidable, it has been revised with some care, though not 
essentially enlarged or altered, with the hope of making it give a less 
incorrect and inadequate view, than it originally did, of the character, 
labors, and influence of the deceased. The freedom which charac- 
terizes the remarks respecting Mr. Crosby will not appear unseemly, 
if it is borne in mind that they come from one who was associated 
with him in his collegiate and theological education, and who for 
nearly twenty years, and especially during the last ten, was favored 
with his intimate and confidential friendship. 


Missionary Hovusr, Boston, 
10 Marcu, 1843. 


SERMON. 


Joun xvi. 4, 


I HAVE FINISHED THE WORK WHICH THOU GAVEST ME TO DO. 


Tuus Christ speaks relative to the specific work 
which he was commissioned to perform in his state 
of humiliation. What might appropriately be de- 
nominated his work on earth was finished before 
his parting interview with the twelve, a few hours 
previous to his arrest and crucifixion. The toil 
which preceded his public ministry, and the scene 
of fasting and temptation which introduced him to 
it, were ended. His travels on errands of mercy 
over the hills and valleys of Judea and Galilee, 
‘were past. He had no more discussions to hold 
with the ignorant and erring, and no more rebukes 
to administer to the caviller and blasphemer. The 
inquirer and the disconsolate would no more come 
to him for counsel and comfort. He had no more 
miracles to work; the voice of the dumb, the hear- 
ing of the deaf, the sight of the blind, the restored 
reason of the lunatic, the renewed vigor of the 
paralytic, the returning health to the sick and life to 
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the dead, and the submission of stormy winds and 
even of devils to his word, had given ample testi- 
mony that he came from God, and they would be 
repeated no more. His seasons of solitary prayer 
and communion with the Father were over. He 
would have no more of those endearing interviews 
with his disciples, by which he had been training 
them for their future ministry. The light of his 
example, and the balmy influences of his spirit, so 
gentle and benevolent, were no more to pervade 
the companies which followed him, or listened 
to the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. 

How perfectly were the few years of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry filled up! Whether alone, or with 
his disciples, or with the multitude—whether jour- 
neying, or at rest—whether on the sea, or on the 
land, how constantly was he saying or doing some- 
thing which had its influence then, which is having 
an influence now, and whose influence shall last till 
all the redeemed shall be gathered in. No time 
was lost—no duty was omitted. 

I HaVE FINISHED THE WORK WHICH THOU GAVEST, 
mE TO DO. All was done which the counsels of the 
Godhead required ; all which the law required ; all 
which the redemption of a fallen world required ; 
all which the introduction of the new dispensation, 
and the future instruction and perfection of his 
people required. All the work was finished. The 
suffering scene alone remained; and as he hung 
expiring on the cross, when the hour of agony 
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which completed the atonement was ending, he 
cried, ‘It is finished!’ and gave up the ghost. 

What would not. any considerate man give to be 
able, when life shall be closing, to look up to God in 
humble sincerity, and with the testimony of a good 
conscience, say respecting himself, ‘I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do!’ 

To be able to say this honestly and intelligently, 
is the great preparation for death. Every follower 
of Christ, and especially every gospel minister, 
ought so to live and labor, in imitation of his divine 
Master and Pattern, that he can make this language 
his own. Such should be his distinct aim as he 
enters the ministry ; and by never suffering himself 
to be in arrears in respect to duty, but by diligence 
and punctuality, determining that every departing 
year and every closing day shall see its appropriate 
work completed, he should keep this in his eye, as 
the measure of his attainment, till years and days 
of labor shall be past, and he can stand, when God 
shall call him away from earth, and say, through 
grace, full of satisfaction and peace, ‘I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do.’ 


We must not compare the servant with his Lord. 
Nor, since each of the servants must say, ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am,’ should we invidi- 
ously compare them one with another; but it may 
be said, and all who knew him intimately will re- 
spond to its truth, that few of Christ’s servants, at 
the close of life, could more appropriately employ 
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the words of the text, than our brother, whose re- 
moval from the toils of earth to the rest of heaven, 
has called together this mourning assembly. Few 
have labored more diligently and faithfully; and 
few have left undone less that it was incumbent on 
them to do. 

As my remarks in illustration of this will be 
confined almost exclusively to the public ministry of 
our departed brother, they can be expected to em- 
brace little that will be new to those whom I ad- 
dress ; most of whom, from having either enjoyed 
his pastoral care and instruction, or taken part with 
him in the same ministry, well know and appreciate 
his character and labors. 

But to review the course of a man, who, not 
distinguished by graces of person or manner—with 
no uncommon powers for acquiring or retaining 
knowledge—with no fascinations of elocution, or 
style, or fancy—with the practice of no art or 
policy, accomplished so much in a short life, and 
accomplished it so well ;—who so universally se- 
cured the love and respect of those who knew him, 
and actually exerted so great and salutary an in- 
fluence in his appropriate sphere,—may afford us 
interesting and useful lessons. Let us, then, before 
we convey away out of our sight, that body which 
we have so often looked upon, but which, after this 
day, we shall see no more, attempt to group to- 
gether and impress on our minds some of those 
elements of excellence and power, which entered 
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into the character and were manifested in the labors 
of our brother, and which we hope never to forget. 


1. One of these was the thorough spiritual pre- 
paration which he had for his work. He began the 
work of the ministry aright—with a thorough conver- 
sion and a hearty and intelligent dedication of bhim- 
self to God. Though of pious parentage and having 
had the advantages of early religious training, when 
he entered Yale College, New Haven, in the autumn 
of 1819, it was with a mind little impressed with 
religious subjects and almost exclusively devoted to 
his studies. But before his first year expired a 
revival commenced in the college and city, which 
has hardly had a parallel in the annals of that highly 
favored place. For some time Mr. Crosby stood 
aloof and was unaffected. But by and by the 
Spirit of God turned his thoughts in upon his own 
heart, opened gradually, one after another, the 
chambers of imagery there, showing him one abomi- 
nation after another, holding all the while clearly 
before him the divine law, and uttering in his ear in 
steady and awful tones its dreadful denunciations. 
The world soon grew dark to him; the ambition of 
the scholar forsook him ; and with bowed head, and 
pale and saddened face, and hurried step you might 
see him traversing the streets or the fields, with the 
language of Paul almost written on his forehead, 
‘Oh wretched man that I am; who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death !? 

Many months elapsed while he was thus drinking 
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of the wormwood and the gall, and the Holy Spirit 
“was carrying him lower and lower into the depths 
of his own heart, showing him, past all controversy 
or question, that it was enmity against God; that 
it was deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked ; and that while the law was holy, he was 
carnal, sold under sin. When thus the whole 
structure of his self-righteousness had been, stone 
after stone, taken down before his eyes, and its 
very foundations razed, he was enabled to say, 
‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. 
If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand? But there is forgiveness with 
thee that thou mayest be feared. I wait for the 
Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his word do I 
hope.’ 

When he had been thus taught why he needed a 
Saviour, and what sort of a Saviour he must have, 
Christ and the plan of salvation were presented to 
his mind with no less clearness than his own sin 
and ruin had previously been. But though his 
opposition to the law and _ his self-righteousness 
were gone ; and though the character, the fitness, 
and the wonderful mercy of the atonement were 
clearly discerned ; and though he would have short 
periods of admiration and joy, as his thoughts 
fastened upon Christ, yet from the picture drawn 
before him of his own heart he could not sufficiently 
turn his eye—he was not at a sufficient remove 
from the pit of destruction—he was not sure enough 
that his feet were planted on the Rock,—to permit 
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him to make Christian peace and joy permanent 
inmates of his bosom. He stood there, between 
Sinai and Calvary, now hearing the thunders, and 
now looking at the cross; now his convictions and 
heart-breakings prevailing, and now crying out, 
‘Oh the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments and his ways past finding out!’ * 

But on these scenes we must not dwell longer. 
Suffice it to say that this state of mind—this keeping 
one eye on the law and the other on the cross—this 
fluctuation between painful conviction on the one 


* As an illustration, characteristic of Mr. Crosby, and especially of 
his state of mind at this time, it may be mentioned, that, during these 
days of darkness, while he appeared and was thought by all to be the 
very picture of disconsolateness, if not of despair, he accosted a 
fellow student, in the college yard, whose appearance and state of 
mind were not very unlike his own. “ What,” thought his fellow, 
“can that heart-broken, despairing man have to say to me? Surely 
he can have no comfort to impart.” Mr. Crosby addressed him, and 
with a countenance where joy was conflicting with sadness, as the 
rays of the setting sun sometimes struggle from beneath a gloomy 
cloud, told him not to despond; to remember that there is a Saviour, 
even for the chief of sinners; and affectionately and earnestly plead 
with him to believe on Christ. 

Tn adverting to those days he has repeatedly remarked that, occa- 
sionally, while walking abroad or sitting at his study window, the 
cloud would break away from his mind, and he would contemplate 
the character and works of God, and the great things of the law 
and the gospel, for hours, with unutterable satisfaction and joy. In 
these intervals he would hardly think of himself, whether he had 
been born again or not—whether he was to be saved or lost. The 
whole mind was absorbed in these views of God and his kingdom. 
Soon, however, his thoughts would revert to himself, the cloud would 
close down upon him, and all would be as dark and comfortless as 
before. Still at these times he loved prayer and was much occupied 
in it. 
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hand, and the Christian hope on the other, con- 
‘tinued to the close of his college life, and perhaps it 
may be said, through his preparatory theological 
course,—his faith and hope steadily growing strong- 
er, and affording him a more abiding peace and joy; 
while he was girding on the Christian armor, and 
learning how to ward off the fiery darts of the 
adversary, and where to find relief from the accusings 
of a guilty conscience and the condemnation of the 
law. 

This scene through which Mr. Crosby passed 
had a forming influencé on his religious character. 
He who feels that to him much has been forgiven, 
will love much. And it had no less influence on his 
labors. Feeling that he had been bought with a 
Price, he would glorify God with his body and 
spirit, which were God’s. Knowine the terrors of 
the Lord, he would persuade men. It was in these 
solitary walks—in these closet self-examinations, 
where the Spirit of God brought the divine law and 
his own heart in review together, and then unfolded 
before him the gospel remedy ;—it was in this intel- 
ligent, heart-breaking conviction for sin—his own 
sin—clearly seen and felt and hated ;—it was in the 
view which he then got of his own personal need of 
Christ—in his appropriating Christ to himself to 
meet his own wants as he felt them—it was by the 
operations of his own mind under the influence of 
these things, and the results to which he came, that 
Mr. Crosby was prepared to preach the gospel 
experimentally, as well as scripturally. When he 
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presented in his preaching the character or the law 
of God, the provisions of the gospel, the precepts, 
promises, or threatenings of the Bible, he presented 
what he had seen and felt, and into conformity 
with which he was honestly endeavoring to bring his 
own heart and life. His own Christian experience 
under the power of the truth was his guide and 
means of adaptation, and was one source of the 
strength, pathos, and effectiveness of his public and 
private instructions. 

When Mr. Crosby joined the church, which he 
did in the latter part of his second year in college, 
he did it deliberately, knowing what it meant; after 
such a trial of his character as made him hope, with 
God’s assistance, to conform to his professions: and 
though often disheartened and almost overwhelmed, 
for long periods together, with views of his sins and 
weaknesses, temptations and falls, he seldom, if 
ever, from this time gave up his hope. He had 
seen too much to admit of this: he was sure that he 
had built on the right foundation, and that he could 
not be mistaken: and during the protracted seasons 
of depression to which he was subject, up to the 
time of his entering the ministry, when an observer 
would expect nothing from him but the language of 
despair, the friend, whom he admitted to the 
recesses of his bosom, would find that his hope in 
Christ was scarcely shaken. 

He entered the ministry knowing what a work 
he was undertaking. It was to unfold a law which 
had convicted and slain himself—to proclaim an_ 
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atoning Saviour whom his faith apprehended—to 
introduce others to a race of Christian holiness and 
effort in which he was himself struggling—and to 
conduct them to a heaven where he looked for his 
own reward. His preaching was, therefore, the 
preaching of experience. And who would wish to 
be a Christian preacher, without a Christian expe- 
rience? Who could bear, in his study and in the 
pulpit, to be continually pondering statute books, 
examining witnesses, passing sentence, and reading 
death-warrants against his own soul ? 
But we must pass on. 


2. Another element which contributed to give 
excellence and power to the ministry of our de- 
parted brother, was that he understood the nature 
and responsibleness of his work. His faith embraced 
and gave reality to all the revelations of the Bible. 
By their momentous importance and thrilling in- 
terest, his whole soul had, in his religious experi- 
ence, been moved. ‘The infinite and eternal God, 
his law, the penalty of transgression, the remedy 
by Christ’s atonement, death and judgment, heaven 
and hell, were objects which his ministry was to 
handle and unfold ; and in unfolding them, it would 
bear upon the salvation or perdition of undying 
souls. He was to bring out and press on the minds 
of his hearers just those truths which the Holy 
Spirit had inspired, and which that same Spirit was 
to employ to regenerate and sanctify men. His 
was, and he felt it to be so, an embassy from God 
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to sinners—a ministry of RECONCILIATION—a min- 
istry of reconciliation to be effected in a specific 
manner—sy Curist. With this he was most 
deeply impressed ; and though there are great and 
precious promises made to the faithful minister, on 
which our departed brother relied ; and though he 
drank of those well-springs of joy which are found 
along his path, yet the nature, responsibleness, and 
consequences of his work weighed upon him with 
great solemnity, and chastened his natural vivacity 
and buoyancy of spirit. 

Looking at the ministry in this light, he still felt 
impelled to enter it. ‘Wo is me, if I preach not the 
gospel,’ was the language of his heart. He devoted 
himself to it, as his chosen profession. He loved 
all departments of the work, and he determined 
faithfully to perform the duties. of them all—to 
God’s acceptance, and to the spiritual growth and 
salvation of his hearers. 

As a public religious teacher, Mr. Crosby was 
lucid, scriptural, and rational. There was a vein 
of common sense and practicalness, an honesty of 
intention, a directness of aim at the intended 
object, and an earnestness in his endeavors to ac- 
complish it, which were highly characteristic ; and 
his sermons, while they did not bear the marks of 
great genius, or learning, or profound research, yet 
showed, every one of them, that they had been la- 
boriously thought out and constructed by~himself. 
He was not confined to the common round of texts 
and topics; nor, having selected his text, did he 
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run into some thread-bare division of the subject, 
or fill his discourse from commentaries or with every- 
day thoughts, as common to his hearers as the air 
they breathed. In his preaching there was an in- 
vention and originality not often seen in an equal 
degree, giving it a peculiar freshness and charm, 
and causing him to be listened to, through his whole 
ministry, with ever-increasing interest and pleasure. 
No vagueness of thought or phraseology, spreading 
a dimness over the truth, left it without point or 
aim. Every sermon was designed to accomplish a 
definite object, and that was not to startle or please, 
but to benefit his hearers. 

His appeals to the conscience and heart, espe- 
cially im his vestry lectures and meetings for in- 
quirers, were adapted to bow and melt the hardest 
transgressors. Here was seen the eloquence of con- 
viction, the eloquence of faith, the eloquence of a 
love, which, apprehending the destiny of the soul, 
panted to save it. 

In discussing theological topics, he showed that 
he had studied and understood them; and in ex- 
pressing the results of his investigations, he was, as 
in his manner of thinking, discriminating and clear. 
He loved his study and its labors, and was much 
and profitably employed there. He preserved un- 
impaired the stock of knowledge acquired in his 
preparatory studies, and by reading and meditation 
he was steadily increasing it; and in freshness and 
vigor of thought, and in ministerial ability and in- 
fluence, there was a constant advance. 
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Neither in his preaching nor in his private inter- 
course, did he bring forth any new theological 
speculations, or favorite theories, or striking para- 
doxes. His aim was to use the truth of God for 
doing God’s work, while he left others to theorise or 
contend as they might have heart or time for them. 
He had none for either. He joined no party, advo- 
cated none, was ranked with none, drew on himself 
the opposition of none. He neither had a bigoted 
attachment to what was old, nor a morbid craving 
after what was new. His sermons, embracing doc- 
trine, precept, motive, exhortation, reproof, warning, 
and promise, in due order and proportion, and such 
as the known exigencies of his hearers demanded, 
were, above those of most other men, designed and 
adapted to be understood, to impart instruction, to 
awaken new trains of thought, to lead to considera- 
tion and feeling, and by scriptural means to exert 
on the minds of his hearers a great and permanent 
influence of the best kind. Every hearer of them, 
while he was sure of the honesty of the man, felt 
that some of his own wants were met, and some 
of his own experience described. 

In Mr. Crosby there was an enthusiasm and en- 
terprise, an affability, and a ready entering into the 
feelings and circumstances of all, which gave him a 
peculiar hold on the younger portion of his congre- 
gation, and in them, especially in the young men of 
his church, he felt a lively concern. In adapting 
lectures to their improvement and in other efforts to 
form in them a solid Christian character, to give 
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them enlarged views of Christian duty, and to cul- 
tivate habits of Christian action, he devoted much 
thought and labor. 

The peculiar doctrines of the gospel constituted 
his great theme. Jesus Christ and him crucified— 
the truths which emanate from and cluster around 
that point, he delighted habitually to dwell upon. 
No one had clearer views of man’s utterly depraved 
and lost condition as a sinner, or of the truths in- 
separable from this—that Christ’s vicarious sacrifice 
is the only meritorious ground of pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God, and that there is no holiness or 
spiritual life in man until it is imparted to him by 
the Holy Ghost. 

His standard of morals was truly scriptural, and 
was exemplified by himself and enforced on his 
hearers, without compromise. 

As a Pastor, Mr. Crosby was remarkably me- 
thodical and efficient. As to his official visits to his 
people, as a shepherd set to watch over the flock, 
few, if any of them, are disposed to charge him with 
partiality or neglect, or with want of fidelity and 
appropriateness. -His work was planned out and 
kept before him. He took pains to know the re- 
ligious state of every family, and almost, may it be 
said, as far as the human mind can know, the reli- 
gious state of every soul. His visits were always 
acceptable, and families, even the children in them, 
love to expatiate on what they enjoyed on such 
occasions. He loved to go to the chamber of sick- 
ness or bereavement; and often has he remarked 
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that there was no other place where he had so 
much enjoyment or loved so well to be, as by the 
bed-side of .the. dying Christian. He loved to 
commune with the spirit that had done with earth, 
and was just soaring away to look on the face of 
Jesus, and join in that more blissful communion 
with saints and angels in heaven. In his own 
spiritual children, in such circumstances, he saw the 
object of his ministry to them accomplished, and as 
he delivered over their souls to the great Shepherd, 
his joy was unspeakable. 

With the religious inquirer our deceased brother 
delighted to meet. He knew what were the heart- 
rending convictions of sin and ill-desert, the assu- 
rance of condemnation, the darkness and helpless- 
ness, and the withering forebodings of such a state ; 
for he remembered the hole of the pit whence he 
was digged. With great patience and tenderness, 
therefore, would he unfold the remedy which the 
gospel promises. He would not, under the influence 
of a morbid sympathy for the sinner, lose sight of 
his guilt and labor to make him feel comfortably ; 
nor, with superficial views of human depravity and 
the kind of regeneration needed, would he leave 
the sinner to suppose that a mere change of purpose 
or course of life was sufficient. His aim was to turn 
the thoughts of the inquirer deeply enough into his 
own heart to make him feel what sort of a regen- 
eration he needed, and by whose agency it must be 
wrought, and to make him see the nature and ap- 
propriateness of Christian faith and repentance, and 
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with all his heart to exercise them. His whole in- 
tercourse with inquirers and converts was uncom- 
monly well adapted to form living, intelligent, en- 
terprising, and steadfast disciples. 

But when he had performed these plain and ordi- 
nary duties, he did not feel that he had done all 
that was incumbent upon him. He took enlarged 
views of his vocation. Instead of being disposed 
to contract its boundaries and free himself from as 
much care and labor as possible, he coveted labor, 
and was ever watchful to ascertain and perform all 
the duties which came appropriately within his 
sphere as a gospel minister. ‘The most character- 
istic views which Mr. Crosby entertained of his 
work remain to be mentioned. 

In such a world as this, and with such examples 
and such injunctions as the New Testament con- 
tains, he could not feel that he or his people ought 
to live for themselves; or that his own work or 
theirs was done when they had secured their own 
salvation. His Master and theirs came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and in so doing left 
an example that-they should follow in his steps. 
Instead, therefore, of leaving those of whom he had 
the oversight in the Lord to suppose that all they 
had to do was to accumulate to themselves as many 
Christian privileges as possible, and leave the rest 
of the world to take care of themselves, his con- 
stant endeavor was to awaken in his people an en- 
larged philanthropy and Christian ruBLic spiRiT— 
to make them feel that to render according to the 
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benefits received, was a Christian duty, a means of 
spiritual enjoyment, and of religious discipline and 
perfection. Scarcely with more urgency or fre- 
quency did he beseech men to become reconciled 
to God, or to believe on Christ, than he unfolded 
and pressed home the duty of living not unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again. ‘The very impulse of his heart was to labor, 
expend, calculate, and live for furthering the cause 
of Christ and human salvation; and his constant 
endeavor was to inspire his people with the same 
desire and purpose to live for doing good. 

Though pre-eminently interested in the spread 
of the gospel among the heathen, Mr. Crosby did 
not give his whole strength and influence to that, 
while other kindred objects were undervalued and 
neglected. He was the friend and the zealous 
advocate before his people, of whatever seemed _ to 
him to be a practicable scheme, undertaken on the 
principles and in the spirit of the New Testament, 
and falling within their appropriate sphere, for pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind. 

Nor did he fear that such a course of instruction 
to his people would have any injurious influence on 
his own pecuniary interest or theirs. That the 
liberal soul shall be made fat—that he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself—and that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, he fully believed. 

Nor did he fear any disastrous influence from this 
course on the spiritual interests of his people, even 
if it was a time of religious revival. To convince 
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men of sin and bring them to repentance for neglect 
of such duties as these, or to bring them to right 
feclings, purposes, and conduct here, was, in his 
view, as valuable as to produce the like results on 
any other point. In his opinion the calls of this 
nature, which could properly be brought before a 
congregation on the Sabbath, may be so presented 
as not unfavorably to interfere with the spirit or 
progress of a religious revival. 

Nor did he limit his instructions and exhortations 
on these subjects to those occasions when the con- 
tributions of his people were to be called for, and 
thus leave them to be ever associated in their minds 
with begging and giving. The sinful and wretched 
condition of this world—almost the whole race 
moving on, by whole generations, like one broad 
river, down to death and to hell,—God’s plan for 
saving it—the Scripture commands and promises 
on this point—the openings and calls—the trium- 
phant progress of the gospel in many places—the 
powerful motives to prayer and unwearied effort— 
the predicted and hastening subjection of all to 
Christ,—were great themes which dilated his heart, 
and on which he delighted often to commune with 
his people. 

While he believed that, in the present state of 
things, agents in behalf of benevolent objects can- 
not well be dispensed with, and therefore admitted 
’ them freely to his pulpit, and did what he could to 
render a very unpleasant kind of labor easy and 
successful, he was not willing to lose to himself, 
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and give to them, all the interest which communi- 
cating fresh intelligence relative to the great reli- 
gious enterprizes-of the day awakened among his 
people. The advantage of that he determined to 
secure to himself, to give permanent effect to his 
ministry; and by keeping them early and thoroughly 
informed on all these subjects, he effectually attain- 
ed his end. This he could not do without carefully 
and correctly furnishing his own mind, which he 
did methodically, as a duty and a means of useful- 
ness, from the very beginning of his ministry. I 
have not known the man, who, on all the religious 
enterprizes of the day, possessed equally extensive 
and accurate information,—and this treasured up, 
almost exclusively, from the common publications of 
the day, to which nearly all in the ministry had 
access as readily and extensively as he. 

Nor did he fear that he should alienate his people 
from him or introduce divisions among them by 
calling for their prayers and their co-operation in 
these great undertakings. On the contrary, he 
believed that nothing would attach them more 
strongly to himself, or exert a more harmonizing 
influence among themselves, than bringing them to 
think, and sympathize, and labor together, as 
Christ’s servants, for the salvation of the world. 
What room or heart for strifes under such influ- 
ences ?>—and where, among a people thus led on 
and thus laboring, were they ever known? | 

In this connection his manner of conducting the 
monthly concert for prayer must not be unnoticed. 
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The purpose and the plan to render that an in- 
teresting meeting, the year round, to all classes of 
persons, by the introduction of systematized , and 
thoroughly prepared information, on almost all sub- 
jects relating to the condition and wants of the 
world and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
with maps and other illustrations, was, so far as I 
am informed, sixteen years ago, unprecedented, and 
was perfectly original with our deceased brother. 
He began the work in a retired country parish, with 
no library, or bookseller’s shop, or reading-room 
within his reach, and with no other resources, more 
than almost any country minister may command. 
He had at the same time the concerns of an ex- 
tended and numerous parish on his hands, and that 
too at the very beginning of his ministry. But his 
heart was in the work ; and by system in his _peri- 
odical reading during the month, with the devotion 
of the whole of the first Monday to special pre- 
paration for it, he raised the concert, from a mere 
handful of church members, to be the largest and 
most interesting week-day meeting which he held. 
The same plan, with the same results, he carried 
out after his removal to this place, till the close of 
his public ministry. 

His public spirited labors in other ways, in behalf 
of various religious enterprizes, were not few or of 
little value. But time will not permit them to be 
dwelt upon. And yet he had no more time, no 
more strength, no greater resources, and no. fewer 
cares and interruptions than other men. He per- 
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formed a work, in this respect, in those spheres of 
labor where the providence of God placed him, 
which, if performed by all other pastors, according 
to their ability, in their several spheres, would su- 
persede ina day those numerous, expensive, and 
oftentimes conflicting and annoying agencies, which 
religious enterprize has introduced, and substitute in 
their place a system of operations, without expense, 
and altogether more natural, more satisfactory, and 
more efficient. 

It is not necessarily to be inferred that the min- 
ister should app these to his other labors; but it is 
worthy of consideration whether he may not in- 
corporate these with them—making these a part of 
them, to the improvement of his own spiritual state 
and character,—so as to render his influence as a 
minister more extensive, powerful, and salutary,— 
and so as most to benefit his own people, and ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ generally. 

One more remark relative to Mr. Crosby asa 
pastor must be made. He well understood how to 
be an example to the flock. He was not perfect ; 
but in his social, Christian, and ministerial character 
and deportment, how little there was which could 
be marked out as censurable! There were no 
eccentricities—no outbursts of passion—no unhappy 
developments of unchristian speeches or conduct, 
made from time to time to distract and alienate his 
people. ‘There was in him neither prodigality nor 
penuriousness—neither frivolity nor moroseness— 
neither compromise with the world nor seclusion 
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from it—neither forwardness nor timidity,—to call 
forth disparaging remarks. Neither with his people, 
nor with others, had he any collisions or strifes to 
detract from his influence and bring reproach. A 
good name or an influence once acquired, he never 
lost by indiscretions, foibles, or negligence. By his 
doctrine and his life he taught his people how to 
live ; by the spiritual consolations which he admin- 
istered to the afflicted, and by his own example too, 
he taught them how to bear the sorrows and _ be- 
reavements of life; and now, by closing his days 
among you, as well as by his former counsels to the 
dying, he has taught you how to die. May he not 
say, as he goes to his rest, | HAVE FINISHED THE 
WORK WHICH THOU GAVEST ME TO Do! 


3. The spirit with which our deceased brother 
entered on and prosecuted his work, demands a few 
remarks. 

The characteristic, controlling feeling of his mind 
was that he was a srewarp; that he was to live 
and die for Christ and the church—Christ’s servant 
to do his work in the church. He loved intellectual 
pursuits and he loved social intercourse: but as he 
did not live for himself, his indulgence in these must 
be regulated by the demands of the service he had 
entered upon. He loved his family, and much did 
he care for and enjoy them: but he did not live 
for his family. He took a deep interest in public 
affairs and carefully observed passing events, but he 
Was not to be a mere spectator, or to be absorbed 
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in the agitations of such a world as this. The work 
of Christ in the gospel ministry was before him. 
To that he was heartily devoted. 

While no man more fully believed that any and 
all means are powerless to. convert and save the 
soul, until rendered effectual by the Spirit of God, 
none saw more clearly than our deceased brother, 
the importance of the unintermitted and laborious 
use of means, the most powerful and best adapted, 
for accomplishing this end. On these fundamental 
principles he ever acted. With him the ministry 
was not a merely professional business, which he 
had adopted as best fitted to afford him an easy and 
comfortable livelihood, and give him a place in re- 
spectable society. Nor was it a vocation which he 
had chosen, because, by connecting him with a 
church and congregation as their spiritual instructor 
and guide, it would give him conspicuousness and 
influence, and thus gratify a desire for pre-eminence. 
To such feelings he seemed, in an uncommon de- 
gree, to be a stranger. 

He well understood what were his obligations 
and privileges as a preacher and pastor, and what 
were those of his people; and while he faithfully 
performed his own duties, and affectionately un- 
folded and pressed theirs upon them, of his rights he 
seldom, if ever, had inclination or cause to speak. 
From office or prerogative he asked nothing and ex- 
pected nothing. He desired not to be clothed with 
any official dignity, or to be defended with any official 
armor. He made no demand for respect, or sub- 
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mission to his authority, or deference to his mea- 
sures, because of his station or office. Of deference, 
or respect, or influence of any kind, he neither 
expected or desired any more than he should fairly 
earn a title to by his character and his faithful 
public-spirited labors. Yet he did exert an influence 
over his own people, and a respect and deferénce 
were most cheerfully accorded to him by them; 
beyond what mere title, or office, or arrogant pre- 
tension and claim ever won. 

Nor was it his aim to be just enough of a Christian 
and a minister, to hold a fair standing with his peo- 
ple and his brethren; and at the same time secure 
to himself a quiet, easy, genteel life. All such cal- 
culation filled him with unutterable grief and disgust. 
He sought something higher and beyond. To him 
the ministry was a worx—literally a service—a 
MINISTRATION to others: And his great inquiry was, 
How shall I acquit myself to Christ? How save 
the souls of my people? Their good opinion he 
highly valued, as a rational gratification and a means 
of augmented influence ; but he would purchase it 
with no other price than that of faithfulness as a 
watchman for their souls. 

In the prosecution of his work Mr. Crosby mani- 
fested uncommon judgment and self-knowledge in 
correctly estimating his own powers and in never 
undertaking any thing that was above them or out 
of their line. He knew well what to attempt, and 
what the circumstances in which he was placed 
called for. Nor did he display less wisdom in select- 
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ing appropriate means for accomplishing his ends. 
Here were seen oftentimes great ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness. His insight into human nature and 
his sagacity almost invariably enabled him to fore- 
see how his plans and measures would strike those 
on whom they were designed to bear, and to pre- 
dict the result. He knew how to employ himself to 
good effect, both in his study and in his more active 
labors. Without any feature of his character being 
so prominent as to arrest special attention, there 
was in him a combination and right adjustment of 
good qualities, a symmetry and balance of mind, a 
wise direction and unreserved devotedness of his 
powers—an economy of them—a knowing how to 
make the most of himself, and to turn all to the 
best account, not often seen. 

Nor was he less patient under hard and _pro- 
tracted labor. He was willing to wear out; and 
when remonstrated with for tasking himself so 
much, he would, with a tone and an expression of 
countenance that spoke his heart, bring to view one 
pressing call after another, where the spiritual wel- 
fare of his people was concerned, and say, I love 
this work ; souls are perishing. How can I desist ? 
Still, if in such a work it is proper to say that any 
labors are excessive, Mr. Crosby cannot, perhaps, 
be wholly cleared from the charge of imprudent 
disregard of health and life. The fault, however, 
if fault there was, was so much like an excellence, 
that they who possess most of their Master’s spirit 
are most exposed to it, and will therefore best 
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understand its origin and be least severe in their 
ccensures. With a little more self-control under 
emergencies, he might, probably, each year of his 
ministry, have accomplished as much as he did, and 
yet have preserved his health unimpaired. 

Mr. Crosby was devoted to the ministry among 
his own people. All his powers were concentrated 
on that. It absorbed his thought and feeling by 
day, and often held him waking by night. He lived 
for his people. They were his joy and crown. In 
his study, in his pulpit, and in his walks abroad, their 
spiritual interests were before him. And they saw 
that he lived for them and in them; and that there 
was a concentration of his powers and labors upon 
them, and a consecration of himself to them, which 
could not be mistaken. This softened and im- 
pressed their minds, and enabled him to mould their 
characters, and, as it were, to stamp the image of 
his own on them, so as never to be effaced. This 
gave him his power over them. It was the single- 
ness and honesty of his character and course as 
their spiritual shepherd. 

Nor was this at. all inconsistent with his interest 
and labors in behalf of religious and benevolent 
enterprises. What he did for these he did through 
his people, leading them or associated with them. 
He did it all as their minister—as what was in- 
volved in and essential to his carrying out and com- 
pleting his ministry among them—as the officer of 
this portion of the Lord’s host, to train them, to 
lead them on to the work or the conflict or the vic- 
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tory. But in his case the minister was never lost 
sight of in the agent or the advocate ; nor, on the 
other hand, was the range of that benevolence 
which should embrace the world, ever circumscribed 
by the limits of a single congregation. 


And what must be the results of such a ministry ? 

Of course the united love and respect of his peo- 
ple. At Conway, where he spent nearly six years 
of his ministry, and where he was called to his work 
with great unanimity, there was a growing interest 
in his preaching and pastoral labors, and a steady 
advance in the religious and missionary feeling of 
the people till his removal. ‘The impressions made, 
especially on the young, by his sermons, his concert 
lectures, and his family visits, are still fresh in their 
most affectionate and respectful recollections, and 
ean never be forgotten. The transfer of his services 
to another field was deeply regretted by them. To 
his labors in the Winthrop Church he came with 
the unanimous vote of both church and proprietors ; 
and those best informed have confidently expressed 
the opinion, that, had the question of his retaining 
his station been agitated at any time during the 
nearly nine years of his ministry here, he would 
have had a similar vote; and that, at the time when 
his pastoral relation to this church was dissolved, 
there was not a member of this whole congregation, 
male or female, adult or child, who would not, had his 
health been sound, have preferred him to any other 
minister. Such an instance of unanimity, so entire 
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and so long continued, is a rare thing in these days. 
It can be purchased in other instances by those, 
and probably those only, who will pay for it a simi- 
lar price. | Re-invigorate that body, bring back, if 
we may, that Pauline spirit that used to inhabit it. 
Let that heart beat, that mind devise, that tongue 
speak, and those hands work again; and place that 
man, new set up, in any parish in New England, 
and see if all who approve the truth will not unite 
to hear, love, and honor him. 

Here was where Mr. Crosby’s greatness lay ; and 
with this his ministry was adapted to exert a wide 
and powerful influence in forming and improving 
character. The man who loves his work so much— 
has such an appetite for it—is susceptible of so deep 
and abiding an enthusiasm in it, as to make it the 
object of his most constant and strongest thought 
and feeling, can hardly fail to be great in that 
thing. A susceptibility of feeling such a control- 
ling interest in any department of labor or study,— 
which in a minister is the same thing as tenderness 
of heart and a mind alive to spiritual things,—is, so 
far as success in that is concerned, more than half of 
genius,—if not so brilliant as what is commonly 
denominated so, it is more steady and safe, and 
more enduring in its results. Upon those who fall 
within the appropriate influence of such a mind, a 
power will be felt—silent, unostentatious, and inof- 
fensive—but great and salutary. Such was the power 
exerted by our departed brother, not only over the 
churches where his labors were bestowed, but on 
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the community where he resided, with whom he was 
not brought into so close contact ;—an influence 
the fruits of which will not soon cease to be felt, 
though it may not be easily demonstrated or mea- 
sured. ‘This influence was greatest upon the young. 
But men of every class, even those who disliked 
his religious doctrines, saw in him an honest and 
enterprising laboriousness, a frank, honorable, and 
judicious course of action, a freedom from extrava- 
gant, ill-timed, or ill-judged speculations and mea- 
sures, which led them to confide in him and respect 
him ; and which prepared their minds to listen with 
candor, as many of them often did, while he un- 
folded, at his occasional lectures, the great doctrines 
and duties of the gospel. 

There was also the direct and common result of 
a faithful ministry—that of religious revival and 
spiritual growth in the churches where he labored. 
During his residence in Conway, two seasons of re- 
ligious revival were enjoyed, and 132 persons were 
added to the church on profession. ‘The church in 
this place was favored with four periods of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord during his min- 
istry, as the fruits of which 151 persons joined it 
by profession, and the church grew from 44: to 267 
members ; and the congregation, of which he took 
the charge in its infancy, rose from a few families 
to fill these walls. 

But we must desist from noticing more particu- 
larly the labors of our departed brother. 
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Some of the facts in his personal history have 
been given. A few others only will be added. 
Mr. Crosby was born of highly respectable parents 
in Hampden, Penobscot county, in the State of 
Maine, October, 1799. There he had his early 
education, and acquired the rudiments of his clas- 
sical knowledge ; and from thence he joined Yale 
College in the autumn of 1819. After completing 
the usual term of study, he graduated there and 
entered Andover Theological Seminary in the au- 
tumn of the year 1823. Immediately on leaving 
the Seminary he commenced preaching in Conway 
in this State, and was ordained there in January, 
1827. ‘The fatigue and exposure incident to so 
extended a parish, were too exhausting to his 
strength, and he felt compelled, reluctantly to him- 
self and them, to leave that people in July, 1833, 
and was installed over the Winthrop church, as its 
first pastor, in the following month. Here he re- 
mained, with varying health, till about a year ago, 
when he was compelled, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of his physician, to relinquish his pulpit labors. 
But neither himself, nor his friends, nor his medical 
advisers supposed that he might not, after a little 
recruiting, enjoy good health, and perform, in another 
sphere, the labors of a sound man. When he sub- 
sequently learned that his labors were called for in 
the direct promotion of the foreign missionary work, 
in which he had long been peculiarly interested, he 
regarded such an opening as, of all others, the most 
desirable ; and he at once entered on the editorial 
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labors at the Missionary House, with a zest and an 
amount of information, which few could bring. But 
he was still tasking his powers too hardly; and 
- after laboring just long enough to confirm the high 
hopes previously entertained.of his great usefulness, 
and teach his associates how much to value and 
love him as a fellow-laborer, he was, about the 
middle of December last, obliged to withdraw, and 
to participate in their counsels and labors no more. 
When attacked with his last illness, in December, 
he was confident from the first, that he should not 
recover. In the taking down of this house of clay 
he anticipated a long and painful) sickness and a dis- 
tressing death, and expressed some fear that he 
might be left to impatience and complaint. But he 
added that he would not be anxious, for he was sure 
that God would do all things well. Aside from the 
circumstances just adverted to, death had no terrors 
to him. He spoke of it with the greatest familiarity 
and composure to his friends and his physician; and 
he enjoined it upon the latter to inform him frankly, 
as soon as any decisive indications of the fatal 
nature of his disease should be developed. One 
day he said to a friend who visited him, ‘I have 
been examining myself to learn if I have any will 
of my own respecting the result of this sickness, 
and I find that if it were left with me, I should, of 
choice, with the highest pleasure, refer it back to 
God to do just as he sees best. I have examined 
the point repeatedly and I am sure I am not mis- 
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taken.’ When his physician informed him that he 
probably could not recover, he said to a friend the 
next day, ‘I feel much better than yesterday: then 
I was in suspense as to what the Lord would do 
with me : now I understand that I am soon to die, 
and [ am relieved from all uncertainty.” On another 
occasion he said, “There is nothing in me, and I 
have done nothing which I can offer as a ground of 
acceptance with God. All my hope is in Christ.’ 
That he had exercised the faith required in the 
gospel he thought he could not doubt: he had had 
so many manifestations of God’s love to him, and 
was so fully conscious of taking delight in God and 
in his service, that it seemed to him there could be 
no mistake: he could rest on Christ firmly and 
quietly. 

He spoke with deep emotion of God’s providen- 
tial goodness to him all his life. He was carried, 
he said, by he knew not what impulse, contrary to 
the wish and advice of all his friends, to Yale 
College ; and it so happened that that was the only 
college in New England, in which there was a re- 
vival of religion during the four years of his college 
life. He mentioned the providential kindness man- 
ifested' to him in his. family relations and the circle 
of friends which he had enjoyed ; in permitting him 
to labor so happily and, as. he hoped, usefully, in 
the two churches to which he had: sustained the 
pastoral relation; in preserving this church from 
divisions since he had been removed from them, 
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and in causing them te unite so perfectly in another 
pastor, and such a successor as he himself would 
have chosen. He mentioned the kindness of friends 
in his sickness; the provision made for his son—just 
what he desired; the comfort of body and mind > 
which he enjoyed, so different from what he feared. 
‘Here J am,’ said he, ‘with no pain, no anxiety, 
all my wants met, just waiting God’s time to die.’ 

His thoughts were, of course, much turned to- 
wards that heaven which was opening before him, 
and the faith which is the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not seen, was strik- 
ingly exemplified by him ;—not in producing rap- 
tures or ecstatic visions of the imagination; but in 
giving him intelligent and realizing views and con- 
fident anticipations of the things beyond the vail. 
They were to him as real, as substantial, as were :the 
objects around him. ‘ In looking forward to heaven,’ 
said he, ‘I can conceive of nothing better than 
serving God perfectly and forever.’ How well his 
life had evinced the spirit and made the preparation 
for such a heaven ! 

When informed, by his physician, of the circum- 
stances attending the recent sudden death of an 
aged and eminent seryant of God, our departed 
brother remarked that such a death was what he 
would choose for himself as most desirable; and 
in less than one fortnight, he closed his life in a 
manner even more sudden and apparently less dis- 
tressing. | 
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Thus our brother passed away. And why linger 
around that body which he has left? He is not 
there. And why are our thoughts all directed along 
the road which leads to the grave where that body 
shall moulder to dust? Recall those grovelling and 
earthly emotions. Turn them toward where our 
brother now is. Send them back to that chamber 
which we have called the chamber of death, but 
which henceforth shall be called the chamber of 
life. Thence give them a new direction. Did not 
a living spirit there break away from its frail and 
dilapidated prison, from which for years it had been 
struggling to be free; and thence, loosed from all its 
earthly fastenings and entanglements, soar away to 
a world where there is a life with no burdens, no 
sorrows, no diseases, no deaths? Death! was it ?— 
The beginning of life rather! There 


They live! they greatly live, a life on earth 
Unkindled, unconceived. 


In addressing a word to the bereaved Partner and 
Family of our deceased brother, what shall I say ; 
or whence shall [ bring consolation? Dear Madam, 
it is not in me: nor is there any earthly support or 
consideration which can calm that agitated breast 
and heal that bleeding heart. But, should I ask 
you, as the prophet of the Lord inquired of another, 
in circumstances not wholly dissimilar, Is it well 
with thee P—is it well with thy husband ?—is it 
well with thy children? Could you not reply, It 
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is well. The Lord hath done all things well. Half 
your family in heaven—and half on earth! The 
departed have gone a little earlier—the remainder 
are preparing to follow. How short, how narrow 
the separation !— 


One FamiIty, we dwell in Him, 
One church, above, beneath ; 

Though now divided by the stream— 
The narrow stream of death. 

Ey’n now to their eternal home 
Some happy spirits fly ; 

And we are to the margin come, 


And soon expect to die! 
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You can approach the same Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to whose more glorious presence your 
husband is now admitted, and ‘ of whom the wHoLE 
FAMILY in heaven and on earth is named.’ You 
have the same compassionate Saviour—the same 
indwelling Spirit. You will often worship together 
before the same throne; and may the God whom 
the husband and father served, according to the 
riches of his grace, strengthen you with might by 
his Spirit, and be the father of the fatherless and 
the God and Judge of the widow! 


Do this Church and Congregation hear their late 
Pastor, as he starts on his flight towards heaven, 
say, I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
todo? Finished! That faithful ministry finished ! 
What ! is that preacher no more to speak from this 
pulpit! that pastor no more to enter your houses ! 
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Will he no more instruct ? no more warn? no more 
invite? Is he no more to counsel? no more to 
comfort ? no more to pray? no more to guide to 
heaven >—Tuar MINISTRY FINISHED! And what is 
the state of your souls? Sinner,—is that faithful 
and laborious ministry sealed up, and thy soul not 
saved? Christian, hast thou grown in knowledge, 
in grace, in holy activity in God’s service, as such 
teaching, such exhortation, such example as have 
been granted thee, should have made thee? If 
called to thy account as suddenly, couldst thou say 
as truly, I have finished the work which thou gavest 

me to do? : 


Fellow Servants in the Christian Ministry, this is 
our day for working. ‘The day of account and of 
rest is hastening on. How near it may be we know 
not. One of our number has just gone. Are we 
such minute men, that, if our Master should draw 
away the curtain right at our side, we could each 
say for himself, as we stepped across the threshold 
of eternity, I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do? Have we done for our own 
souls—have we done in those spheres of labor where 
our Lord has placed us—have we done for this mis- 
erable world, all which it was incumbent on us to 
do? Alas, for our long arrears of service unper- 
formed! For bringing up these no provision is 
made in the terms of that fealty which binds us to 
our Heavenly Master. Each day comes filled with 
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its own labors—each day demands for itself the whole 
man. Let, then, po with tay micHt—be our 


watchword. Each of us must soon say with Paul, 


‘The time of my departure is at hand.’ At that 
crisis may we each be ablé also to say with him, 
truly and triumphantly, ‘I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
ousness.’ 


